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BISHOP EWING. 


'Fy^&r, tho coaeliman, put us' into the caiTiage that 
was standing by the oburchyard gate.” 

Before ber children their mother bore up bravely, 
but in the night season, when she little suspected that 
there were any listeners -in the house, her bitter 
sobbing, her stricken cries, .and wTestling prayers 
were only too audible in the adjoining room j ** 
to hear them,” writes iJexandor, “nearly broke, our 
hearts.” And thus it was that in his fourteenth year 
Biriiop Ewing was brought fagg'-'to^ face with the 
three great elementS'df our h'tlin^ discipline — ^labour, 
sorrow, aud- ^Teath — but at the same time the words 
read by his mote &om that little Bible which lay 
on his father’s pillow were heard by him. "We are 
what the past has made us; and looking back over 
the whole of Bishop Ewing’s life, probably the secret 
of it is to be found in that hour when he last looked 
on the face of his earthly father, and when the little 
Bible on that irillow spoke to him of a - Father in 
heaven, in whose great providence there are many 
mansions, or stages of discipline, for His children, but 
who is Himself their eternal home. 

In the summer of this same year, Mrs. Ewing, 
striving nobly for her children’s sake against the 
sorrow that was secretly undermining her strength, 
found a temporary home for them at Invercanny, about 
twenty i^es from Aberdeen, and in itself one of the 
most lovely spots of the valley of the Dee, that fairy- 
land of river and picturesquely undulating banks, 
fr'om which noble forests stretch away towards Bal- 
moral, in Braemar. In the autumn tho family 
returned to Aberdeen, but not to the old house. Tlie 
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PEEFACE. 


“f^HEISr a second edition of tlie sermons, “ Eevola- 
^ ^ tion considered as Liglit,” was called for — ser- 
mons wliicli the author lived to see read}- for tho 
press, but not actuallj^ published — it was tliouglit 
desirable that a short incinoir should be prefixed to 
the volume, in order that the Avorld might learn what 
manner of man Bishop E^viug was, and what relation 
his theology bore to his life. As a counti'jmian of the 
Bishop’s, as one who had been brought into sojuc ])or- 
sonal relations with him by having for two successive 
summers taken duty in his diocese, and also as one 
who for many years previously had been led to eiiter- 
tain the beliefs with which his name must for some 
me be associated, the preparation of the biographical 
preface was entrusted to the present Editor. 

It was soon, however, perceived, from the abundance 
of material which* canie into the hands of his brother 
and literary executor, that such a sketch as had 'been 
contemplated would be altogether inadequate. Bishop 
Ewing had left behind liim, in addition to letters 
addressed to numerous correspondents, very copious 
'^’uals and diaries, which, with occasional blank 
inked together his whole life, from the earh' 
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liip.v oi* Ills boyhood io tlH‘ time when his \mting» 
became sigiiificonl of the fur • that onr dogmatic theo- 
logy: is passing through iji’i e a itivolntionniy’ q)odh. 

Ifn these circumstance it was decided by Bishop 
hhnng'^ ivlalions and Mnids that a sqraratc account 
of hi«i life and laboni’s ^honld be imblishcd. rho 
\vider niist. witli its various responsibilities, was 
acc*q»ted with very mingled feelings. In the first 
jilaee it uus foreseen that the editing of a jjiic of 
Bishop Ewing by the vicar of an East-end parish 
would hove to be caiiied on amid the endless calls 
upon time and patient thought wliich the exigencies 
of such an iiieumbency necessitate, and the appre- 
h« -1181011 eonseqiicntly arose that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, especially at this time when fresh 
interests are arising every day. to give to the world, 
udthin a reasonable interval after his decease, any 
adequate repri'sentation of the mind and character of 
Alexander Ewing. And certainly a longer period has 
elapsed before the publication of this memoir than 
was contemplated. Tlie delay, however, has arisen 
not altogether from the engagements of the Editor, 
but fi'om the great accumulation of materials and 
from the difficulty of compressing them within the 
limits of a single volume. Moreover, after having 
been long waited for. Bishop Ewing’s letters to 
the late lamented Dr. Thirwall Imve not yet been 
received. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
this labour of lovo would never have been undertaken 
at oil, if the present Editor had entertained tho fceli 
^^'nt it was a matter of pzimary importance 
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IX 


Ewing’s biograpliy F^lionbi upi)('ar witliiii a given liine. 
It is true ihat iliese pages will nol bo perused by 
some who had been looking foi'ward to their publica- 
tion with interest. Hut Alexamh'r lowing belonged 
to mankind and to llie future, lie died a learner. 
]Ie had in one sense, no doubt, finished his work ; ’’ 
but. eonvinced as lie was tliat greater work had to be 
doiK' than was.i'ver yet ae.comjdished by tin* Church, 
liis own feeling was that he had scarcely made a 
lioginning; and, consccpientl}', tlie story of his life 
will, it is believed, be of some value, if only as 
marking a stage in the evolution proclaimed by Christ 
Himself, wlien all tliose Avho had tlu^ ]iai)iiincss and 
l)rivilegc of personal converse with him shall leave* 
nassed away. Wliatevci* llie immediate or more dis- 

X « 

taut future of the Christian eonsciousness may bo, it 
eannot possibly, being Clu'istian, attain a height which 
he would liave shrunk Irom climbing, or from wliich 
his beliefs could possibly be regarded iis ])oss<'ssing 
only an antiquarian interest, k’or Cdirist was to liim. 
the heir of all the ages, the absolute Lord of love 
and of truth, who liad tauglit him to lose liimseU* 
in God; and thus he departed ‘H-ejoicing in liope.'’ 

vSpecial thanks are here tendered to all those who 
have, with so much generosity and kind consideration, 
placed their letters and other materials in the hands 
of the present Editor; and if amongst these tlic Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury holds a conspicuous place, it 
need only be observed that while he, in common with 
all his friends, honoured Alexander EAving as a man 
God, loAmd him as a Christian friend and brother, 
lired the sincerity and courage wuth which he 
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contended for the truth, neither he nor they are for 
these reasons to he held responsible for those views of 
Christian doctrine which the Bidiop of Argyll pro- 
claimed, and which it has been the endeavour of his 
biographer to reproduce in the following pages in 
their simplicity and int^ily. 

St. Pk1L1P*B ViOABAOB, STBPK*yrB-i 

July, 1877 . 
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CHAPTEE I. 


EARLY DAYS. 1814—1829, 

A LEXATnTDEE EWIjSTG was born on tbe 25tli of 
Ivlarcb, 1814, in Old Castle Street, Aberdeen, 
blit tbe borne of bis ancestors lay far away on tbe 
banks of Locb Eyne, in tbe immediate neigbbourbood 
of wbicb, in a laler day, bis own hospitable but 
modest mansion was to be found. Tbe clan ” from 
wbicb be traced bis descent claims as its progenitors 
tbe Ewen de Ergadia, Eing Ewen, Eiigeniiis, and 
others, who baye special mention both in local and 
general history. Eor originally tbe forms of tbe 
family name wbicb be inherited were Ewen, Ewene, 
or Ewin ; and as probable indicatious of tbe yitality 
and far-reaching ramifications of tbe txibe tliiis desig- 
nated, it may be noted that in tbe English Domesday 
Book we meet with allodial Ewings — ^wbo are pre- 
sumed to be Celts with tbe patronymic Anglicised, 
while tbe Welsh Owens, who indeed are Ewenes 
according to tbe Cymry j)ronunoiation, baye tbe same 
^armorial bearings as tbe Caledonian House wbicb in 
due course of time was to number among its sons tbe 
Bishop of Argyll. 
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BISHOP EWING. 


To any one Tvilio had the artistic eye, the poetic 
susceptibility, the historical capacity, and the quick 
and tenacious sympathy of . Dr. Ewing, a resi- 
dence beneath the mighty Bens, or on the shores of 
the dreamy lochs of Argyll, or in the neighbourhood 
of an old Episcopalian population like that of Balla- 
chuiish, might, no -doubt, have called forth senti- 
ments of admiration and attachment such as those 
so frequently met with in the ■writings of Bishop 
Ewing; but yet his love for Argyllshire places and 
people seems only adequately accounted for by the 
circumstance that “tho Land of Lome” was his 
original home. In becoming Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles he had come, to “dwoU among his o'wm 
peoijle.” The oldest traditions, however, of that 
branch of the Ewene stock -witt which the biBhoi> 
was more immediately connected relate, not to Loch 
Eyne, but to Loch Lomond, in Dumbartonshire. 
Loch Eyne stands midway between Loch Awe on 
the west and Loch Lomond on the east, and it is 
not a very “ far cry” to either of the two. Accord-^ 
ingly, when the old Ewene territory became too 
strait for the needs of the incri. 'sing clan, it would 
appear that while some leaders -of the tribe con- 
ducted a follcwing into the land of the MacdougaUs 
around Oban, others stmck ofr eastward through the 
weird pass of Glencoe, with its famous “ Best and bo 
thankful,” and settled down on the fair and fertile 
slopes of the Lomond, the noblest of all the Scottish 
lakes. In this region some Ewenes, become Ewinr'*- 
now, established themselves, and of tjie BEou' 
Balloch Alexander Ewing was a lineal d^ 
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In one of Iiis joni’nals lie tlins writes : — 

“My great grandfather died' in early life from an injmy 
lie received from a Captain Campbell, leaving a large family 
of sons and daughters ; and my grandfather, having to 
rely on his oivn exertions for an honourable position in 
life, betook himself to the north of Scotland, and died a 
burgess of Old Aberdeen. He was buried in the church- 
yard of the cathedral there. I have heard him spoken of 
as a somewhat stern, but alwaj’-s righteous man, outwardl}’- 
handsome, and as attaining to a mellow old age. My 
grandmother was a native of' Banffshire, a pious, much 
loved, and gifted woman, but probably with Jacobite pro- 
clivities, as two of her brothers were executed at Carlisle 
for bein" found in arms in the cause of Prince Charles 

O 

Edward Stuart — one of them being apprehended disguised 
in female attire, in the streets of Banff. This lad}’’ seems 
to have won for herself an enthusiastic devotion from her 
two sons, who were her only children, John and Alexander, 
the former of whom was my own father.” 

It is not improbable that the tragic ending at Carlisle 
of the lives of his grand-nncles may have constituted 
between Bishop Ewing, 105ml Protestant though ho 
was, and the Highlanders of his cliocese whose ances- 
tors had been out in the ’ 45 ,” a special bond of 
sympath5’’. Indeed the touching eloquence with which 
he speaks in one of his charges to ^■'is clerg}^ of the 
chivalrous self-sacrifice of the adherents of the Stuarts, 
seems to proclaim that that bond existed — while his 
language acquires greatly increased significance when 
we remember that relations of his oto had suffered in 
the Stuarts’ cause. 

Bishop Ewing continues : — 

“ My father himself I have heard described as a bright- 
ana high-spirited boy, who was the champion and 
my brotner is school companions. He was educated at 

B 2 
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SISHOP EWING. 


the high school and univer^ty of Old Aberdeen, and 
^owed a considerable capacity for mathematical studies ; 
but I suspect he had in stiU greater vigour the capacity 
for fishing, shooting, and horsemanship. One of my 
earliest recollections of childhood is that of his riding a 
large hay horse called ‘ Toper,* on which it was my privilege 
at times to be mounted, and seated on the saddle in front 
of him. My fiither embraced the profession of law, and, 
passed as on advocate in Aberdeen. He married, in his 
Wenty-third year. Miss Elspet Aitken, who became the 
mother of his three children — ^mysdf, my brother John, 
and my sister Christian, who died in her fourteenth year.” 

During the years of Bishop Ewing’s infianoy and 
early boyhood his fiither was an eminently pro^erous 
man, uniting as he did manners of remarkable urbanity 
with high integrity and thorough knowledge of busi- 
ness. His health, however, began to fiiil in 1824 — 
his thirty-fourth year — when he went to London to 
consiilt the celebrated Dr. Abemethy, who prescribed 
for him a tour in Erancc. In 1826 he journeyed 
again to London to obtain the advice of Dr. Paris, by 
whom he was ordered to Soulheud, in Essex, to make 
experiment of the milder sea air of the English coast. 
Eor a brief period he'seemed to be convalescent, but 
in the summer of 1827 he was attacked by the illness 
which proved fatal to him. 

“I never can forget,” the Bishop writes, “the day 
w'heu one of our servants came to announce to my brother 
and myself that our father was dangerously unwell. We 
were, at that time, attending school during the day near 
Aberdeen, and were on our way to bathe after school- 
hours. We hurried home with all speed, and were taken 
into our father’s room. He was stiU a young man, r 
thirty-seven years of age, but I remember being st'* 
his worn appearance as he lay in bed — ^the . 
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slarunken look. I recall, liowerer, Teiy Yividly tlie sight of 
a little Bible •\vbicb lay on his pillow, from which my mother 
constantly read to him, chiefly Irom St Jolm’s Gospel, 
and especially from the chapter beginning with the words, 
‘Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ He was much aflbcted, as was my 
mother, at the interview. Indeed he seemed quite unable 
to speak to us, but as we were lea^dng the room, he 
addressed to us the following remarkable words : — ‘ If I 
live, life will be easy for jmu, but if not, you must work.’ 
Our father knew that, through his watchful care and provi- 
dence, we should not start weighted with secular anxieties 
in the race of life , but he spoke as he did partly to re- 
lieve the fulness of his ovm mmd, and partly to turn the 
edsfe of our mief. But that the last words he addressed 
to us, and amid such surroundings, related to work, was a 
lesson we could never forget We never saw him again. 
He died on the 15th of June, 1827.’’ 

Ew’ng, tliough. young, had largely secured for 
himself, not only the respect, but the affection of his 
fellow-citizens, and as he had lived much beloved he 
died much lamented. He vras bmied by the grave 
of his father and mother in the churchyard of the 
cathedral of Old Aberdeen, and his funeral was 
attended by a very large number of his fellow- 
citizens. The sight of his two boys as they stood by 
their father’s grave — ^the elder. Ale under, in his 
fourteenth ;^ear, and John, in his twelfth — ^touched 
the hearts of all present with profound sympathy, but 
the lads themselves seem on the occasion to have been 
consm’ous only of their own great loss \ and with a 
stroke of pathetic realism the Bishop speaks thus in 
his journal: — ‘^Although it was the month of June, 
and the weather was hot, I can recollect how both 
my brother and myself trembled with cold as James 
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'Fy^&r, tho coaeliman, put us' into the caiTiage that 
was standing by the oburchyard gate.” 

Before ber children their mother bore up bravely, 
but in the night season, when she little suspected that 
there were any listeners -in the house, her bitter 
sobbing, her stricken cries, .and wTestling prayers 
were only too audible in the adjoining room j ** 
to hear them,” writes iJexandor, “nearly broke, our 
hearts.” And thus it was that in his fourteenth year 
Biriiop Ewing was brought fagg'-'to^ face with the 
three great elementS'df our h'tlin^ discipline — ^labour, 
sorrow, aud- ^Teath — but at the same time the words 
read by his mote &om that little Bible which lay 
on his father’s pillow were heard by him. "We are 
what the past has made us; and looking back over 
the whole of Bishop Ewing’s life, probably the secret 
of it is to be found in that hour when he last looked 
on the face of his earthly father, and when the little 
Bible on that irillow spoke to him of a - Father in 
heaven, in whose great providence there are many 
mansions, or stages of discipline, for His children, but 
who is Himself their eternal home. 

In the summer of this same year, Mrs. Ewing, 
striving nobly for her children’s sake against the 
sorrow that was secretly undermining her strength, 
found a temporary home for them at Invercanny, about 
twenty i^es from Aberdeen, and in itself one of the 
most lovely spots of the valley of the Dee, that fairy- 
land of river and picturesquely undulating banks, 
fr'om which noble forests stretch away towards Bal- 
moral, in Braemar. In the autumn tho family 
returned to Aberdeen, but not to the old house. Tlie 
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new one, liowcver^ was destined ere long to be tbe 
•scene of a fresli sorrow. There is no record of the 
lionie life of Mrs. Ewing and her children dnring 
the next fifteen months, but for all that period it 
would seem that the mother’s health was gradually 
■sinking, and in the following spring — that of 1829 — 
she too passed away. DeYoutly pious and of pro- 
found aifcctions, Alexander Ewing’s mother was a 
woman of many tears, of many prayers, and one 
longing fervent desme of her heart was that both 
her sons should become clergymen of the Church of 
England. Her wish was fulfilled substantially, but 
she had jpassed away long before the day of fulfilment 
•came. 
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SCHOOLS SC'HOOLMASTEKS. LS20— ISC.j. 

LEXAEDEPl EWIEE, it maj’' bo snid Trirb iTi-itli. 
-was at school all his life. TIioiiEi Heror a 
scholar in the proibimder sense of the avorLl, lie iras 
to the la'-'-.t', and espeeiaUy at the reiy Iasi, an caacr 
imyib’er ; but the first school, usually so ealleJ, that 
he attended, was ad Bark Mill, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, and his first schoolmaster wa- 
a Mr. George Jbelyin. 

M]-. Meh'in. like so many other of eyen the humbler 
Scottish sehuoiinasters, had a yery good knowledge oi 
Latin, and was an effectiye teacher. In school he wa< 
a somewhat storn disciplinarian, but in play liciu'o Lo 
seems rather to haye been the beloyed companion rhan 
tJio authoritatiye master, while his work-room, a- lie 
was very ready -handed in the use of carpenters’ ioais. 
was a- somcc of great interest and of some piu erica] 
benefit to .Iris pupils. Alexander Ewing ri'd lh.< 
brother ■'’emained under the tuition of Mr. Mol”i;i Ai’ 
about five years, going to sebool dm-ing the droa and 
returning home at night. Eroni the school of Mia 
Melyin the brothers went straight to the Mariseliui- 
College of Aberdeen, where they spent ty^o sessions. 
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The Bishop suspects that he did not^ in Scottish 
phraseology, ‘‘make a great figure” in either the 
Greek class or the Mathematical one, hut the lectures 
on [N’atural History had very great attractions for 
him, and for the Professor, Dr. Dayidson, a man of 
very gentle hearing, he always cherished a grateful 
and affectionate regard. This cneumstance is one of 
very considerable moment to the student of Bishop 
Eyfiog’s life. His instinctive love of nature received 
from Dr. Davidson its first scientific culture, and 
supplied the young student with directious and 
methods which stood him in good stead in later days ; 
for wherever we shall find Dr. Ewing we shall learn 
whether any, or what, birds are singing, vEat fiowers- 
or trees are in bloom or in leaf, as well as the form 
and stractui’e of the plains or mountains around him. 

On the death of their mother the three children 
found a temporary homo with a much-beloved uncle 
and guardian — Dr. Ewing. He had studied surgery 
and medicine in Edinburgh and Paris, and on his 
return to his native town devoted himself with 
much ardour to liis profession. For some years he 
held the oflS.ee of Lecturer on Surgery at the Mari- 
schal College, and raised the urgery class from a 
mere handful* of students to a large attendance 
of eager listeners. The state of his health, however, 
which had never been very robust, necessitated the 
relinquishment of his professional duties in compara- 
tively early life. He found a retreat in Tartowie, a 
small estate he had purchased some eight miles from 
Aberdeen, and there he gave himself to agricul- 
tural pursuits with scarcely less enthusiasm than had 
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foriP ‘V\y cliaractcrizod him 'hvi- q h.i-* medical career. 
IDr. .ETing ^vas a man oi'ioi’:’ .’'m ‘T* rivaled lastes, 
an elegant Latin scholar, a'l- i-r-riminatcly opj)rccia- 
live iiL the arts of painting : jv.. music. One "v^'lio lvnc\r 
liim thus ^^Titcs of liim: — '■ I think he "was the most 
affectionnlo human h'lui* I ever knevr. ’ A veiy 
■deep attachn em '.rusLod i.ieiTrcen hiiiisell and Lishop 
Ewing’s iaiher. and ri’Oin the time of the death of the 
latter lie would seem to liaTC transferi-cd the love 
he cherished for him to his children. hen, at a. 


later date, the neiihe-^'S i>roimsed him a visit at Tar- 
to-n-ie, on the day and at the time of their on])Lct-'-d 
arrival he w<'nl(l he seen excitedly pacing np snid 
dov n on the t(Trac(*, looldng out for the tra's ohers. and 
the moment they came in view at a particular tiiin 
of the road, he would flourish liis walking-stick in the 
ah’ and give welcome with wildest gesticulations. 

In the spring of ISOO the two brothers were s.ni. 
by their gv.ardiiins to England, to a inivate sclioul in 
Chelsea kept hy the Eev. E, Eohorts, of Merton I oi- 
Icge, Oxford, who, at the time, was serving the curacy 
of St. Matthew's Chinch, Friday Street, in the City. 
Tlie duties of the curacy, however, were so omirdy 


nominal, except on Sundays, as not to interfere w'-:h 
the claims of his luipils, who usually numbered ah- m 
twenty. The Bishop writes of him as having 
“in all respects an exemplary and excellent men, a 
Christian, and a gentleman.” 

Mr. Eoherts was an EvangeEcal of the Moderate 
School, and no doubt his influence veiy considorahly 
modified tke earher religious conceptions of Alexander 
Ewing. These conceptions wei’e to he supplanted hy 
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others of a profoimder cliaracter, but the moral and 
spiritual benefits 'wbicb be derived from tbe wise 
und earnest counsels of bis teacber were gratefully 
acknowledged by bim to tbe last. 

Tbougb by no means tbe oldest among bis scbool- 
fellows, Alexander in many respects beld tbe chief 
place in tbe school. Eager, adventurous, bigb- 
spu’ited — almost, at times, extravagantly so — ^but with 
tbe most courteous manners, tbe sweetest of tempers, 
and tbe most stainless purity of life, be won for 
himself the loyal confidence of bis companions and 
the special friendship of bis master. He was selected 
by Mr. Eoberts to be bis amanuensis in tbe prepara- 
tion of tbe Friday Street sermons — an honour, as it 
was reckoned, accorded to no other boy at tbe time. 
It was part of tbe Sunday evening task of tbe scholars 
to reproduce in writing from memory tbe substance of 
■one of the sermons delivered in tbe course of tbe day 
by tbe Eev. Henry Blunt, of Chelsea, whose church 
they attended. On several occasions the reproduction 
by Alexander Ewing proved to be so full and accurate 
that Mr. Eoberts bad it read aloud to tbe whole school. 
It was during tbe period of bis residence at Chelsea 
that be received Confirmation iii St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
at tbe bands of tbe Bishop of London, and Mr. Eoberts 
bad shown tbe most affectionate solicitude that tbe 
simple but venerable rite might touch tbe spirit of 
bis pupil with all its impressive suggestiveness. 

Tbe brothers returned to Scotland in tbe summer of 
1831, having been under tbe care of Mr. Eoberts for 
fifteen months. This English scbooltime, tbougb brief 
in its duration, contributed to Alexander Ewing’s 
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GTpejji'-’al PCLinirements. and T-’ilcnr'I iiiaterially tlie 
range of his interests and Fy:' li-',-. It dcTeloi)ed his 
literaiy and artistic tastes,. .. 1 1. among other memo- 
rials of his Ghelseo days 'lure remain many '\'ignctte 
draiTings. and crotronill fc.chings of hir^, OTidently 
snggepted hy Bcvrick's ■•“iiodents. and executed -with 
much ircpfioiu and sldllul handling. 

Bui especially the claims of the Anglican commu- 
nion had aoguired a now sigqMcanco for him. He 
had accepted from Episcopal hands his formal conse- 
cration to the serrice and self sacrifice of Christian 
disdpleship : and it might he supposed that at this 
stage of his history he had already elected the work 
of the Episcopalian ministry as his specific Tocation. 

His guardians left his life ycry much at his own 
disposal; hut while he was cultiTating habits and 
huil^g up a character which would specially qualify 
him for the ofneient and honourable discharge of the 
duties of the f^hrustian ministiyy ho was simply 
educating himself, so fiir as his xnresent consciousness 
was concerned, for the duties of eveiy-day life. As 
yet he was not taking thought of any profeBswnal 
to-morrow; hut to-day it was good for him to he 
cherishing within him the Ioto and the practice of 
all that was true, and good, and heautifiil. Though 
delicate in constitution from the firsl^ in his eighteenth 
year he was tall, graccfol, full of energy, singu- 
larly actirc and agile, and a fearless horseman. -And 
tlien that fiico of his, wifh the dnrlr yiolet eyes, the 
full fordiead, the aquiline nose, the flowing masses 
of silken dark-brown hair, the sweet mouth with its 
Qurred lines, the well-devidoped ohiTij so significant of 
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inflexible purpose, -while a blended look of subtle 
humour and expectaucy of some sudden surprise in 
the eyents of life, sufluising the whole countenance, 
gaye indication of a. sj)iritual presence among us of 
rare courage, gentleness, freshness, many-sidedness, 
and originality. His theology flowered out, at last, 
as the beautiful outcome of a life liyed from his 
childhood in wonder, admiration, hope, and loye. 

The summer of 1831 was spent by the three yoimg 
people on Dceside, in the neighbourhood of the old 
quarters at Inyercanny, their guardians hayiug selected 
a home for them there m a cottage on the estate of 
Inchmarlo, in the hope that the salubrious am of the 
district might proye beneficial to them all, but espe- 
cially to the sister, about whose health anxiety began 
to be entertained. Here Alexander and J ohn renewed 
acquaintance with the old haunts. They walked and 
rode and Ashed to their hearts’ content, and spent a 
time of idyllic enjoyment — abundance of health- 
ful exercise out of doors, and a good deal of readiug 
gomg on within. Eelating to this period, a yery 
characteristic memorandum of the Bishop’s is to the 
folio whig efl’ect : — It was the first time my brother 
and I had guns of our o-wn, and I shall neyer forget 
a hare and a partridge which I unfortunately sJiotR 

At the close of the summer came a migration to 
Ecliuburgh. While the sister found a home at the 
school of Miss Lee, the brothers matriculated in the IJni- 
yersity, and attended there the Classes of Chemistry, 
Hatural Philosophy, and Hatural History, taught 
regpectiyely by Dr. Hope, Sir John Leslie, and Pro- 
fessor Jameson. 
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In Mie lectiu’es of all the ee Alczrandcr E^vulg 
took an unremitting interest ~ - ine notes ^vritten clown 
in the class-rooms, and afterYs'ards carcinlly expanded, 
still exist to testify ; and the harvest of knowledge he- 
bore with him from this winter’s session in Edin- 
burgh supplied aunndant j)fOof that he was a very 
carn'est and hardworking as well as intelligent student, 
lint if the brothers were fortunate in the professors 
whose lectures they listened to, they were not less so 
in the domestic arrangements which their guarclians 
had made for ilicm dining theii’ spjomm in Edinburgh. 
They were placed under the care of Mr. Charles 
Chalmers, a bi'other of the noble-hearted Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers. Charles Chalmers had apparently but little 
of the fervid temperament of the author of the 
‘‘Christian and Economic Polity of a E'ation,” but 
he was a man of most kindly disposition, and of very 
considerable attainments in chemistry, geology, botany, 
and other departments of bTatnral Science ; and he 
was in the habit of deliveriug Icctines on certain 
evenings in the week to his boarders, illustrating 
them with experiments, or with specimens of the 
various objects of the mineral or vegetable kingeiom 
to which his lectures referred; while on Saturdays 
there were excursions to Arthur’s Scat, and the Draicc 
Hills, or the Pentlands, specially undertaken for 
geological or botanical purposes. 

These days were what the Germans call “ the 
nolden time of increase.” But in the midst of Ins 

O 

joyous existence and eager quest of knowledge 
new sorrow was beginning to overshadow Alexander 
Ewing. 
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Christianj liis sister, seems alwa^’^s to liave been very 
delicate, and her Iiealtli serionsty broke domi in tbn 
early days of 1832. Her medical ad^dsers recom- 
mended that sbe sbonld try tbe effects of her native 
ail',” but tbe change rras only a change of place for tbe 
young sufferer. Sbe was taken to tbe old bouse. Bel- 
vedere, which was now. in tbe occupation of a near 
relative, and there all that loving care could suggest 
was done for her ; but soon tbe end came. Sbe 
jDossessed a wonderfully sweet temper, and her whole 
life bore the impress of love, intelligence, and piety. 
To both her brothers sbe was deeply attached, 
es^^ecialty to the elder, by whom her affection was 
as ardently returned. Both tbe brothers, when 
tbe intelligence of her death reached them, felt 
tbe blow bitterly ; but her last words were a 
message to them, wonderfully touching in its sim- 
]3licity and thoughtfulness, as it was strong in faith: 

Tell the hoys that I die happy., and that I shall see 
them again Once more they found themselves in the 
churchyard of the old Cathedi’al of Aberdeen, and 
there was laid the body of their loved young sister 
and companion, by the side of her father and mother. 

During the summer on which jve are now entering 
Alexander’s guardians, apprehensive as to the state 
of his health, insisted on an entire cessation from 
study on his part, and recommended an open-air life 
in some bracing Highland climate. Accordingly, 
Braemar was fixed upon ; and at the 'now well-known 
inn of Castleton, the Inver canid Arms,” in that 
gloTious district of wild forest, and foaming cascade, 
and magnificent mountains, the brothers establish 
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iiheir headquarters. They were left entirely their 
ewn masters — a somewhat perilous experiment, it 
might seem, hut never was an honourable trust more 
honourably responded ‘to. All systematic studious 
reading was forbidden to Alexander, but a goodly 
supply of books was laid in for perusal or reference, 
while ponies, guns, and fishing-rods were fully called 
into requisition, and the long summer days had no 
bitter memories at their close. On the excursions 
Alft-yaTidm* generally carried his idretch-book with 
him. Along with the dretches a good deal of botaniz- 
ing was also accomplished, and a considerable number 
of'the'.plants of the district were collected and dried. 
But aH this wldlo Alexander was “devouring books,” 
and books of all kinds. He read History, Travels, 
Poetry, Prose Koiion, Theology, and works which 
treated more directly of the spiritual life. One after- 
noon, as he 'sros quietly reading a number of Blacle- 
vtood^ which contained an article on the EngKdi 
Lakes, .he suddenly turned to his brother and a 
young Mend who was staying with them at the 
■ H-mp-j n-nH proposed to them an immediate excursion 
on their ponies to Windermere. Characteristically 
swift in his decisions, his own mind was made up in a 
moment, and the delightM proposal was eagerly wel- 
comed by the two others. The necessary arrangements 
were accordingly made at once, and the three travel- 
lers, having sent forward their heavier bags by coach, 
to await tiieir • arrival at a certain stage of their 
journey, started on their ponies for the South. ^ AU. 
were in bigb spirits, and a rather, noticeable. -and 

“oturesque groyip they must have formed, each rider 

his woi^ 
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having a fisliing-rod budded on liis back, a tartan 
plaid tbi’own oyer bis shoulders, and a knapsack 
fastened on his saddle ; ^yhilc at the saddle-bow of one 
of then.’ number hung a horse-pistol in a holster, 
which, however, was not intended for active ser- 
vice. A favoiuite black !N"ewfoundland dog, called 
Juno, accompanied the exciu’sionists. At Kmross a 
grievous ti-ouble befell them. As they rode down the 
High Sti'eet of the town, a crowd of boys and older 
idlers surrounded them, mobbed them, and hooted at 
them, and poor Juuo ^ as assailed with such barbaric 
shouts, and was so pelted with stones and other 
missile*^, that she fied in abject terror down a side 
street, and was never more seen by her masters. All 
that evening and next morning most earnest search 
was made^ but no traces of their valued and faithful 
companion could be discovered, and with very sad 
hearts-they had to resume theii' journey. The Bishop 
never could account for the rude rccep^on which was 
given them at Kinross. He had a slight suspicion 
that the equipments of the travellers, especially their 
bright red Highland plaids, might furnish a good deal 
of merriment to a crowd of thoughtless men and boys 
in a Lowland town, but the altogether unprovoked 
and tumultuous insolence towards themselves, and 
the savage treatment of the noble and unoffending 
dog, perplexed and pained him not a little. 

From Kinross the travellers journeyed to Edin- 
biu’gh, crossing the Forth at Queensferry, and in the 
coiuse of the transit one of the sailors, with whom 
they entered into conversation, suggested that .perhaps 
it would be better if the horse-pistol were less con- 

c 
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US umong tlieii- acconlrziiients, Tlie suggestion 


■U'as adopted, and the foi: ddah'le-looking Treapon 
stoTt'ed aTuay oiit of sighs. Ent Trliy it yas eyer 
brought at all none of Hit party could exactly tell. 
Perhaps it yas susjDonded at the saddle-boy to inti- 
mate that, in the eyent of their being peremptorily 
summoned to ‘"'stand and deliyer,’’ thej' yould not 
yield yithout a struggle, or j)erhaps it yas only 
intended, iii a bo5ush, half-humorous yay, to im- 
press the spectators yitli a becoming sense . of their 
dignity. In any ease the pistol yas yithdi'ayn 
from the notice of the public, nor yas it eyer 


brought into use, except once, and that in a quite- 
innocent fashion. On their retinm journey from 
Windermere, they reached Ecclefechan on the day 
of a great fail’, and the inn yliere they slept yas 
so croyded that they had to be contented yith one 
bedroom amongst the three. Eyen that, hoyeyer, 
yas so frequently threatened yith inyasion b}^ yagiie 
or tipsy attendants at the fair knocking yiolently 
at their door and loudly demanding admission, that 
there seemed no prospect of then: getting any sleep 
during the yhole of the night. Eor a time these 
dnsturbances yere submitted to yith tolerable 
patience, but at last Alexander got up determined 
to put a stop to them. He armed himself yith the 
pistol, y’hieh, hoyeyer, • yns . unloaded, and going 
to the door, gaye the outsiders to understand that 
the yery next man yho attempted to enter the 
room yould be shot on the spot; and to giye proof 
that he could carry the threat into execution, he 
repeatedly pulled the trigger and clicked the lock. 
Eying. 
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All the romantic and classic ncigliboiirliood of 
Melrose •was eagerly explored by tbc traycllers ; and 
Alexander Ewing especially was only looldng with 
Ms bodily eye on ‘scenes wMcb tbe Border Min- 
strelsy,” tlie ^'^Lay,” and tbe Monastery” bad 
already made familiar to bis imagination. Abbots- 
ford, of conrse, was yisited, but jnst in tbe days that 
Alexander EwMg stood by tbe fatal mansion tbe great 
master of it' — tbe worn-ont giant — ^wbile still com- 
paratixely yonng,. bad lain down to take bis last 
earlMy sleep. 

iSir Walter bad now returned from that jonrnej’- 
to tbe Sontb of Eni'opc wMcb bad been under- 
taken in tbe hope of restoring bis shattered bealtb, 
but all in Tain. 

One can scarcely bclp reflecting that wMlo tbe 
great mmstrel and magician was di’a-\ ing’ to' tbe close 
of Ms days, a yontb was at Ms gates wbo, all nnsns- 
pecting of Ms mission, was destined to give ntteranco 
in due time to tbe enlightened theology, tbe modera- 
tion, tbe wisdom, tbe charity of Ms great compatriot, 
blended with tbe piety of Leighton and Bntberford. 

At Hawick came tbe next bait in tbe journey, and 
then tMongb fcbc green, bnt in winter bleak and snow- 
clad undulations of Moss Paul, tbe party moved down 
to Langholm, in tbe lovely valley of tbe Esk, ^^ic- 
turesq[uely situated at tbe confluence of tbe Esk and 
Ewes. Erom Langholm tbe travellers followed tbe 
richly woofled banks of tbe Esk, through Canobie, 
here passing a fine old tower belonging to ^Mobnnie 
Armstrong,” and as they came near tbe Border im- 
mensely enjoying tbe '^dews which opened all arp-und 

c 2 
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tJifiij. . Tiio CIiovi'jL*: lay l»C']i:r'' u* Hi-- L'i't ; in front, 
on ilio j-ame hand, yore th< o-'L' a-d mansion of 
Isellicrljj* ; the Solyaj* stre-'^v -I invity ‘v the yest, and 
the Englif-li hills rose m h.* S'»n(h — I'spcr-ially that 
“top of LhK'kcoinh ■' frorij yhich, in TTordsyorllrs 
noble lansfiiarro. “iiie nin'»io.'r ran ire of nnobstructed 

. . » X. O 

in'ospect mry 1 . <•''<■•11. that llritish ground commands.’’ 


At lasi. the lirst English toyn, Longtoyn. yas eniorcd, 
and. after a night sjicnt there, Carlisle yas reached 
on the folloyina; day. 

The route from Carlisle led them through the level 

but beautilully ycodc'd eoimtry in yhich LoyHcslcolh 

• « 

lies, till lliey reached Eeimlh. The next day’s ride 
carri''d tluan by llronaham Castle, past ^\j*lhnr’s 
Ih)uud Table, and soyeral ruined castles, till they 
gained the summit of Shapfell in all its bleak desola- 
tion. For ten or tyelve miles beloy Shap the 3 ‘nad lay 
through a kind of yaste hoylmg yildomoss, but sud- 
denly '\A’indi ]-meri‘ yas beheld j and having seen it, the 
friends made their yav yitli thanldul hearts to Kendal. 
‘Windermere yas the goal of their pilgrimage, and, 
ydlh Eoyncss as their head-quarters, they remained 
several daj's, boating, fishing, and roaming by stm- 
light and moonlight, yith ever-increasing enjoyment, 
amid the varied scenery of mountain and mere. As 
one yould expect, the travellers struck ayay up by 
Grasmere to Kesvdek, .passing the perilous ‘‘Syan” 
of Wordsyorth’s yaggoner, and so joumcj’cd back to 
Carlisle. Thence, hoyever, they elected a diflerent 
route homeyards. They chose the road yhich passes 

by Gretna, Ecelefechan — Carlyle’s native village 

and Beattock, and ■\7hich, traversing first the long and 
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Tvilcl green moor on Avliicli one coming from tlie 
Soiitli first strilves llie waters of tlic Clyde, and tlicn 
llie fail’ Yalley in wliicli lies tlic village of Crawford 
amid its pastoral hills with old Celtic names, and a 
Itoman road climbing invincibly np one of the steepest 
of them, leads on by Douglas Mill and the lower 
straths of Lanarkshii’c to the capital of the Scottish 
West. Having reached Glasgow, the yonthfnl ad- 
ventiu’ers now set their faces towards the Horth, and 
jonrnc3’ed by Stirling, Perth, Dnnlccld, and Amnh’ec. 
At this last loncl}^ halting- place — at the sonthern 
entrance of Glen Qnoich, and not far from the “sma’ 
glen ’’ in wluch, according to tradition, Ossian sleeps, 
and which Wordsworth has made knoivn to all the 
world for its impressive solitude and tranquillity — 
Alexander Ewing fell ill, and the part}’’ Avcrc detained 
there for several days before he was Avell enough to 
mount his pony again. His sjDirits were so buoyant, 
that he was always in peril of doing or undertahing 
more than a prudent regard for his health would 
justify. 

The party lost their way on the moor which lies 
between Amuli’ee and Aberfeldy. Eor here there are 
bogs, there breast-high heather ; here paths that pro- 
mise much, but in the end lead no whither ; while the 
lights and shadows and glorious colouring, with hares 
starting out at every turn, a heron sailing high over 
head, the cry of the curlew, a covey of grouse rising 
whirring on the ’wing, only make one feel how delight- 
ful this glimpse of natui’e would be if one only knew 
where one was going. A path, however, was at 
length descried, and after a long, weary day’s ride 
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Ho "ras a £iir shot acr: h^iorman. Sliglit of 
figuve. oncl possessed, morcorc:'. n '‘o'Tagc that kno\r 
no fear, he iblloTrcd tho homi'l - * * ’There Titli immense 
cnjqymcut: But Trhilo.Qll - ■vnis true, "lio did not 
give himself up entirely :o fho pirsnit of miscel- 
laneous amn^ementft. His old studies irerc ncTer 
ahandoned. Uerare end 'Vu'gil ircrc again coiefully 
gone OTcr, end many copious notes still exist to eOior 
hour diligcntl}’ ho must hare applied hinmftlf to tiie 
thorough mastering of tho urorks of theso poets, and 
of other olossical 'uriters. At the samo time therc- 
oie equally ample evidences to 'attest how xogularly 
and intelligently Iu'h Bible uus perused him, and 
Trith irhut anxiety ho must havS studied it to ascer- 
tain tho meaning of passages of urhidh the sense uus- 
obscmie. Many manuscript prayers -uritten at this 
period of his lifo« remain olso to beor iritness to his 
devotional habits. 

It uuH during the course of this first Trintcr at 
Inverugie thee Aioxander Ewing beoamo acquainted 
with Eatherine Stowort, the lady whose ^wnip jmd. 
fortunes were ultimately to be linked with his own. 
She was tho eldest ^ughter of Major Ludorio 
Stewart, of Pittyvaidi, in BonflUbiro, the rquesenta- 
tivo of the ancient fiunily of the Stewarts of Brommin 
Castle in that county, while her mother was a 
daughter of Thomas Eraser, Esq., of Newton, in Invcr- 
ness-shire. Miss Stewart was t^ in her eighteenth 
year, and is described os a yoong lAdy whose 
presence was fldr to se^ and who unitod with tho 
diarm of the sweetest manners a genuine love of 
music and a voioe of great meih)dy and ohmposs. 
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Tlioiigh. never Iiimself an accomplislicd musician, 
Alexander Ewing was passionately fond of music, 
wMle lie liad a voice wliicli deliglited tlie listeners by 
its sweetness and power. It was only natural if tbe 
musical tastes of tbe two young people established a 
sympathy between them, and in the cncumstances it 
is not very surprising if this sympathy deepened into 
fL’iendship and love. An engagement shortly fol- 
lowed, and the usual routine of Inverugie habits was 
frequently broken by visits ^0 Pittyvaich. They 
were both, however, rather too young to marry, and 
Alexander, instead of merely dreaming away his time, 
resolved to pass the ensuing winter in Edinburgh, 
and prosecute there at the University, in a more 
systematic "way, some of those studies which, from 
considei’ation for the state of his health, his guardians 
had advised him to postpone for a season. Accord- 
ingly to Edinbm-gh he repaired, and attended there 
the classes of Agiiculture and Agricultural Chemistry, 
then presided over by Dr. Lowe ; and of Moral 
Philosophy, taught by that glorious son of Anak, 
Chi’istopher Uorth. The student’s health, however, 
broke down before the session came to a close, and 
by the month of April he had again returned to 
Inverugie. 

With his attendance at the Edinburgh classes 
dm’ing the session of 1834 — 5, Alexander Ewing’s 
formal education was concluded. 
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[^E,Oj\I the date of Mr. Ewing’s return to Inverugie 
from EdinLnrgli, lie began- to keep a private 
journal, vrliich' was continued for several 3-ears with 
extreme rcgularit}-. This journal enters too minutely 
into tlie details of bis daily doings, and touebes too 
closely tbe secrets of bis inner life, to be given to 


tbe world ; and, indeed, tbe entries themselves, at 
least tbe majority of tbem, while of value to. the 
biographer, ai-e so inartistically jotted down as to 
render tbem mint for public inspection. Eut tbet- 
reveal a wide range of reading and a passionate 
delight in tbe various aspects of nature; they .con- 
tain humoristic touebes iu reference to both men and 
things, while a sitirit of elevated piety is felt to 
be pervasive in every page of bis manuscrijit.’ 

Eor instance, be was making a tborougb study of 
Sbakspere ; bo was occupying himself with the ques- 
tion as to tbe origin of tbe existing Homeric Poems ; 
Edmund Burke was one of tbe companions of bis 
solitude ; J eremy Taylor and Bossuet were read and 
■commented on ; and, in addition to tbe perusal of the 

lighter and more rhetorical endeavourings of Buo’ald 
Ewiuj^ ° 
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Stewarfej in liis P]iilosoj)liy of the B[ninan Mind/’ 
?md of Alison On Taste/' he had struck a deeper 
vein of speculation in Coleridge. Pelham ” has i{s 
place among the works of fiction to which occasional 
houis of relaxation were devoted, while his notes on 
the habits of birds might lead one to imagine that 
hTatimal History was almost the only subject which 
engaged his interest. 

Tn his later days "Wordsworth was his chosen poet- 
teacher j but at the j)6riod of which we now wi’ite, as 
is not very wonderful, the impassioned rhetoric of 
Byron had special abactions for him, while at the same 
time the songs of Bui-ns lived in his heart. To his 
hour the pathos of some of them, especially 
when sung, touched him with keen emotion^ while 
the j)i’ophctic humanity of the words, It’s coming 
yet, foi a’ that, that man to man, the warld o’er, 
shall brothers be for a’ that,” silently sank into his 
inmost being. 

Thi’ee months after coming of age, on the 11th of 
June, 1835; M •. Ewing’s marriage with Miss Stewai-t 
was celebrate( in Scottish fashion at Pitty\aich, the 
house of the bride’s father. 

Mr. Ewing carried his young wife to Inverugie 
but not with the intention of settling down perma- 
nently there; and very soon after his marriage he 
was much occupied in makijig inquiries after a new 
home. One place in Aberdeenshire had s-^ecial attrac- 
tions for him, and he thus describes it : — 

A most beautiful, quiet old Scottish baronial house, 
now half covered with ivy, but still holding out its conical 
towers and its square courtyard. It has abundance of 
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fill" old 1‘Gecli and elm. and ' 
old liolly, and some cedars an ■ 
one of the most beautiful 
sa-\v. It has no B^toii about i - 
but a groat deal of jioetiy M.d 
feeling.” 

O 


’•■''•b, ndtli inas3<''S of grand 
.Inut', making altogetber 
ou a small scale I erer 
—no ‘ oloud-cajiped towers/ 
asliino'ton Irvinof sort of 

U.' 


A few days jator on. tlic journal is dated from 
Deesido, and it abuudautly testifies that the old ebarm 
of the fair river liad returned upon bim. Of ineb.- 
marlo Cottage, tAVO miles above Upp'er IBanebory, 
wliicb AA'as then for sale, lie tbus writes : 


Here I sbould like to live all my life iritli Ivatberiue 
and John, and iny books and tlic river. The situation i? 
most lonely evoiy tree is a finished pieluro. and the 
be.utiful birches, the holly and oaks, the iyv and roses, 
with the bright pure stream rushing on in the foreground* 
lender the place more like fairyland than anAdhino’ I haA'e 
GA ei beheld. ^ The cottage is falling into ruin, but a’.'o 
could soon build up another, and haA'e. besides, the "reat 
lilcasure of planning it.” ^ 

As the 12tb Oi August droAV near, tliere was eager 
piepaiation going on at Invemgie for a camjiaign on 
tbe moors, but neither in the cOiu’se of that season 
nor at any future period was Mr. EAving to ebaw 
a tiiggci on tbe licatlier bills. M^ben lie was ready 
to -start for Inverness-shire, bis brother was seined 
with an attack o± bronchitis, and lie was afterwards 
himself prostrated by a comj)Kcated form of the sruno 
illness, Eor seA^eral days he lay in so low and dis- 
tiessfnl a condition that his life was despaired ofy 
and from the effects of this seizure he neA’-er c^nite 
recoA’erecl. His convalescence embraced a period of 
many months ; but that he was restored to life at all 
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'^as owing, lie writes, under God, to tlie nni’einitting 
watclifulness and tenderness of Katliarine Elliot, a 
young widowed dangliter of Mr. Eraser of ETe-wton. 

After Angnst lotli tliere is a break in Mr. Ewing’s 
journal extending to EToYember 15tli, and then occurs 
tlie following cntiy : — 

"My long illness: — A great gap in my memoir, no 
doubt, but since the day of m}'- last jotting down any 
reminiscences, until to-day, I bare been Yery ill. Thank 
t-I^od! I am able to see the earth again, and another trial 
is jj'iven me, before that sickness comes from which there 

O 

is ]io rccoveiy. It was bright and beautiful weather when 
I made my last entiy, ivith abundance of swallows, dahlias, 
pinks, peaches, pears, gooseberries, apples, &c. ; but the 
winter has now fairly sot in, and we have had snow on 
the ground for a long time. 

It was far on in tbe montli of March before Mr. 
Ewing Y^as allowed to go out of doors — a long and 
trying imprisonment to one with his actiYe habits and 
rai’o enjoyment of open-air recreations ; but all the 
same it was not to him a ^AYinter of discontent.” 
There is not to be met with in his diary one single 
expression of self- compassion, or of anything border- 
ing on ennui^ and during the whole period of his ill- 
ness and conY'alescence there nexer was heard from 
his lips the faintest whisper of impatience — the sweet- 
ness of his tempeiy his loYing thoughtfulness for those 
around him, and the childlike submissiYeness of his 
heart and will reYealing themselYes more beautifully 
day by day. As he regained strengtl , his books and 
drawing absorbed the hours, of daylight, and in the 
eveMngs he would read aloud, or be read to, while 
his YiYacious comments and queries bore witness that 
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ihe ivcen and vigilant aj)pre’ien''iYeness of Ms intellect 
and tlie playfulness of Ms Ln inu liad suffered no loss 
of edge or freslmess by M^ : .ng discipline. 

It does not appear tin . any special change Tvas 
not ceablc in Trhat may bo called the religious aspects 
of Ms character Trhen Ivli-. Ewing began to lint up 
again the broken threads of Ms acti-ve pursuits. 
Peligion wa^ never with him so much the object of 
life as rather the inspiration and elevation of it. 
^ere is, in scientific language, no solution of con- 
tinuity in Ms Mstoiy— no great epoch of revolution— 
but a gradual advancement in the recognition of the 
claims of Ctrist over Ms heart and will, a deepening 
sense of his own unworthiness to be called a son of 
God, and an augmenting yearning after nearer con- 
formity to that image of perfect graciousness and 
trueness hich our Lord and Elder Brother unveiled 
to the world. 

But fe’om this dato works specially devoted to 
the consideration and culture of the Mddeu lifo 
formed a larger element in his private reading, 
and there occur more frequently than heretofore^ 
amid the brief cMonicles of his daily siuToimdings 
and activ ties, snatches of meditation, of penitence, 
and of fervent prayer. Among the books which 
engaged Ms thoughts at tMs time there is mention of 
the Lives of Heniy Martyn and of Oberlin, of Wil- 
berforce^s ‘‘Practical Yiew of Christianity, » and 
Abbotfs “Comer Stone;” while fr-om the last two 
he has made very copious extracts. But at the samo 
time— and, should one not say, as a matter of course ? 
—he was interesting himself not a little in theMghest 
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Trelfare of Ms domestic servants — ordering good 
TTorlrSj cMefly LiograpMes, wMcli lie reckoned tke 
"best readiogj for tlieir spiritual improvement; and 
ke -was also projecting a little publication entitled 

Hints for Poor Honsebolders,” -wMcb was to con- 
tain a series of simple practical snggestions for tke- 
domestic economy of tke poor, witk some j)lain direc- 
tions for tkeir guidance in tke ways of godliness and 
CMistian Ikdng. 

As tke spring of 18^6 drew on witk its ampler 
ligkt and lengtkening da^s, and wMspers and stiu-^ 
riugs of new life in garden, field, and woodland, Mr. 
Ewing began to anticipate tke arrival of tke konr 
wMck would set Mm free from Ms long imprisonment. 
He waited, kowever, witk uncomplaining patience: 
but ke notes witk obvious gladness tke pakiug of tke 
wild pigeons as one among otker signs of tke coming 
brigkter sMes ; and ke writes : — 

“ Feh. 22nd . — keard almost witk rapture tke song of 
a mavis percked on a branck near tke bouse, not very 
loud, but quite'audible, and I caugkt tke notes of anotker 
bird, too, but could not quite distiuguisk tkem. Ok,, 
wkat a lovely world it is, if we were only good ! Wkat 
"ivill not God give to those wko love Him. when He permits 
even us, tke evil and imtbankful, to see all this ? 

^‘Feh. 2^rd. — Mi tke earth glad and welcoming in tke 
spring. . . . Tke external earth is* very, very good — most 
wonderful, incomprehensible. I shall study Nature more 
and more, for everjiiking we see in Nature, tke more it is 
examined, tke more it leads to God. Tke more of man we 
study, tke less we are led to God. Some of tke actions wMck 
are recorded in history seem more kke tke works of devils, 
but' the analogy of Natwre shows us Who is supreme — that 
it is an all-powerful and good Being. . . . Though we 
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Lot? anrl evL in llie v. r.jtld noT, they will ceitainly 

be finolly desti03^ed, as ua,,,iig acamst tLe theoiy of 
infinite power and nnit}’ of p ^ lusc 

Tlie extract just qn: ' ■'d is of sjiecial interest, 
because it is, so to sjieak, the first utterance wMcb 
Las been discorered in Ewing’s papers of bis 
own mdepcndcnl speculation as to tbe destinies of 
tbe bnman fiimily. It would seem that thus early 
there rose before liis inner eye that vision of the 
nltiniate triumph of good in' the hearts of all God’s 
chikben, which it was his joy to publish to the 
world in his parting words. Eut he did not as yet 
dream that the message of redeeming love which 
Chiist the Lord brought down from heaven confii’ms 
the philosophical conclusions which the analogy of 
jSTatine suggested for his acceptance, and that nothing 
less than this, but rather something infinitely more, 
is implied m the idea of the Eatherhood of God. In 
an entiy of this time it is mentioned that Mr. Ewing 
had lent to a friend Mr. Erskine’s treatise entitled, 

“ The Brazen Serpent ; ” but there is no hint supplied 
that the peculiar teaching of that oliune had been 
a^s yet recognised by himself. 

On the loth of March, 18S6, his first child was 
born, and the event is thus chienicled* — dav of 
great joy and thankfulness — a living son has been 
given to us. The child is Mgorous and healthy. God 
has been good to dear Katherine. Why should we not 
beheve He heard our prayers, and that He will hear 
us still, and perfect her recovery ? ” 

In the win er and spring of Ihis year Mr. Ewiiig 
carried on a very considerable correspondence respect- 
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ing Tfirioiis residences in the nciglihonrliocid, lioping 
to find in one of tliem a liome of his own in wliich he 
could settle down permanently. His various inquiries, 
liowcver, had failed to lead to any satisfactory issue, 
when at last a liouse was discovered, with veiy de- 
lightful surroundings, in tlie immediate ncighhourliood 
of Elgin, on the banks of the river Lossic, bearing 
the name of the College.” In former days it liad 
been the residence of one of the chief diernitaries of 
the noble Elgin Cathedral, imdcr whose shadow it 
stands, wliilc close at hand is the dismantled palace 
of the prc-Ecformation Eishops of Moi-ay. 

From the 2nd of j^fav, 1S3G; until tlie summer of 
1S3S the College was the home of j^fr. Ewing, 
and the days that were spent there wore days of great 
industry and happiness. In addition to liis other 
cndcavourings, it was at this time that ho made liis 
first attempts in oil-painting, an art which he after- 
vrards cultivated with great enthusiasm, and witli 
some remarkable results, in Italy. Ent it was in 
water-colour drawing that the Eishop excelled, and 
one of his paintings in this medium, of whicli Florence 
is the subject, is a masterpiece of vivid and suggestive 
representation. 

Eut whilst worjdng hard indoors, l\rr. Ewing was 
as keenly aliv-e as ever to tlie dcliglits of open-air 
existence. Wliat Shakst^ere makes Duncan say of 
the air of Macbeth’s castle — that it is ‘^delicate,” 
and ‘‘nimbly and sweetly recommends itself unto 
our gentle senses” — is, perha 2 )s, more truly aj^plicable 
to' the climate of Elgin arid iris neighbourliood than 
to that of “Inverness;” and few days. i)assed by 

D 
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in 'Vi'McIi Mr. Ewing was noi to be found on borse- 
back, enjoying the “liea'. en’s breath that smells 
so wooingly” all rounc^ the neighbourhood, yisit- 
ing in turn the “pleasant seats” with which the 
district is studded, or making pilgrunage to one or 
other of the many places of historical note whicli are 
to be found within easy access from Elgin — such as 
Pluscardine Abbey, a Cistercian foundation of the 
thirteenth century, situated in a charming and 
secluded valley, surrounded by wood-clad hills ; or 
still nearer, on the shores of the Loch of Spynie, the 
magnificent ruins of Spynie Palace, at one time a 
stronghold of the Pishops of Moray ; or the old porch 
at Duffus Church, near to which the “gracious Dun- 
can” was alleged to have been killed by Macbeth. 

One great advantage which the College pos- 
sessed over Inverugie was that in its immediate 
neighbourhood there was a considerable niunber of 
cultivated people whom kir. Ewing was able to gather 
together of an evening under his own roof ; and it may 
especially be noted, as marking his catholicity of feel- 
ing at this early period of his history, that he heartily 
cultivated intercourse with the ministers of Churches 
of different denominations, while these were drawn to 
bim by the obMous sincerity and depth of his religious 
convictions, his great conversational gifts, and his rare 
power of sustaining a lengthened argument on religious 
topics with uniform courtesy and candour. 

It was during the first winter of his occupancy of 
the College that the thought occurred to Mr. Ewing 
that possibly the work of the Christian ministry 
was to be the outward calling of In's life \ and fr-om 
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lliat time liis reading became move systematic, if not 
professional. 'Willi his characteristic ardour he sat 
down to the study of lloolcer, Leighton, several works 
on Ecclesiastical History, and, above all, to that of the 
Hew Testament in the original. As time wore on, 
it seemed to him that by taking orders in the Cliiuch 
of Ihi gland he could better hope to be instiumcntal 
in furthering the spiritual interests of liis fellow-men 
than by his association with any other bodj ol Clnis- 
tinns. It would, on the whole, have been more in 
accordance with his wishes if he had obtained 01 di- 
nation in England, and first graduated at Oxfoid 
or Cambridge; and accoi-dingly he mentions in his 
diary of this year that he had written on the sub- 
ject to the Bishop of Winchester— Sumner — wdio, 
though eventually ong of his most intimate friends, 
was at that time an entire stranger to him. Bishop 
Sumner’s answer appears to have been entirely encou- 
raging, but the University scheme was abandoned. It 
was still his hope, however, that ho might ultimately 
receive orders in the English Church, if in a loss regulai 
way, for aheady he had discovered and been attracted 
by the comprehensiveness of many of her great affirma- 
tions on the subject of the redemption of humanit}', 
while life in an Eugli.sh country parsonage seemed to 
him the ideal of quiet beauty and secluded usefulness. 
This dream, however, was never to be fulfilled, lie ' 
was led by a special combination of circumstances 
seriously to entertain the thought of applying for 
orders in the Scottish Episcopal Ohm’ch. lor there 
were those, and they too Episcopalians, who seemed 
to have been of opinion that Mr. Ewing was possessed 

» 2 
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of ministerial gifts ’wliicli no oidinaiion by bnman 
bands could insnre, and on tin ‘'lb of blarcb, 1837 , a 
formal proposal iras made to bim ir nndcitake the 
charge of tbc Episcopalnn congregation at Elgin. 
Tbis proposal be dccbncd. coielly on tbc ground of bis 
o-wn inexperience, bnt tbal it sbonld bare been ad- 
dressed to bim -wbilc still a la3nnan, and only in bis 
tirenty-tbird I'car, by bis OTm immediate neighbours, 
must be regarded as tbc highest testimony that 
could be borne b}' them to bis religions character 
and intellectual endoTrment; and there is no donbt 
that tbis entirely unexpected manifestation of feeling 
on the part of tbc Elgui congregation first suggested 
the (incstion ^^Eelber tbeic might not be special orlc 
for bim to do in tbc Scottish Episcopal Chinch. 

It seemed, bo-vreTor, as if any sneb iroik must for 
the pre'^ent be indefinitely postponed. Mr. Einng's 
health Tras far from '^atisfactoiy, and, as be iras al'irays 
]norc or less a snficier during tbc i^'inter and spring 
months, be’n'as strongly urged by bis medical admsers 
and other fiicnds to pass a year or tiro in tbc more 
genial latitudes of the South of Einope. The siiirgestion 
Tras one ivbicb bad often occuiTed to bis oivn mind ; and 
besides the hoped-for benefit to bis health, bis general 
cultinc and artistic sympathies all tended in the dn-cc- 
tion of its adoption. To find himself under tbc Italian 
skies, to see -with bis oirn eyes the liistorical monu- 
ments and art-treasines of Italy, and to become fami- 
liar ivitb the language of Eantc, and Pefoareb, and 
Tasso bad been a cherished day-dream for years. 

When the possibility of yisiting Italy looked close 
at band, be eagerly ayailed himself of a fortunate 
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opportunity for’ studying tlic Italian language wliicli 
tlic residence in Elgin of an Italian gentleman, a 
refugee from Eis country, afforded. Mr. E^ig Hm- 
sclf liad a remarkable bicility for acqubing languages, 
associated, bowever, ■\mtb a ludicrous indifference to 
1be niceties of grammar. Wben oiicc be felt bimself 
strong in tbc possession of words, tbe difficulties of 
conyersiug witb a foreigner in bis own language bad 
for bim practically disappeared. His collocations 
might be quaint, bis genders, moods, and tenses 
doubtful, but lie spoke Avitb great fluency, and so as 
to be generally understood b}^ bis auditors. And 
bere, as an illustration, it ma}^ be mentioned tbat kE*. 
Ewing bad scarce!}" been a week in Pisa wben be gave 
-an evening party, inviting, among other residents in 
tbe city, two x^i'ofcssors of tbc University. One 
member of Mi’. Ewing’s bousebold owns to baying 
exx>erlcnccd considerable sliyncss and awkwardness 
in bis fii’st attempts , in tbe lingua Toscana,” but 
Mr. Ewing bunSelf was quite master of tbc situation, 
and bis conversation flowed on uninterruptedly tbe 
whole evening. 

Mr. Evnng bad no sooner finally decided on spend- 
ing one or two years abroad than be formed tbe reso- 
lution of ax)X>lying foi’ admission to tbe ministry of tbc 
Scottish Episcox)al Church. He bad already, as tbe 
reader knows, surrendered tbe sebeme of a residence 
at Oxford or Cambridge as preparatory to obtaining 
ordination in tbe Church of En^and \ and to men of 
less seK-consecrating habit than bis was, tbe summons 
to foreign travel might have been reason enough for 
d-eferiing to a future day tbe deliberate answer to tbe 
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question, wliat vras the best tiling to do mtb his life ? 
Eut Mr. Eii'ing -^as never givc'i to let things ckift ; 
he longed to have some definite work .before him, the 
hope of returning to which u'ith rencu'ed energj’ 
would impart an eloratioii of its own to the quest of 
health, and would make tliis not the end, but the 
means to a greater end. Besides, his artistic sym- 
Xiathies were so engrossing that he seems to haye 
felt it x)i’tident, before visiting one of the lands- 
of classic art, to take a pledge, so to speak, that, 
should his exile be attended b}’" the x)hysical benefits 
which were hoxied for. Art Mould not bo the chief' 
s^ihere of his thought and actiMty. In his case, ne 
doubt, a life devoted ta Art must have been fi’uitful 
in high and ondiuing results, and, as every good gift 
— eveiy gift which enables a man to contribute to the 
higher and xiurer delectation of his brethren — comes 
dii’ect from “ the Pather of lights,” Alexander Eiving 
as artist, fiiithful to his trust and talents, would have 
been doing sacred work ; but the deej)cr calling hi him 
was to be directly a xirojihet of love and duty rather 
than a mediator of the beautiful, and, true to himself, 
he made his calling and election k» the Christian 
ministry sure before ho left Scotland. Accordingly 
Mr. Ewing communicated his wishes to the venerable 
Eiocesan of Boss and Moray, Eavid Low, D.C.L., who 
was also Bishoxi of the imited sees of Argyll and the 
Isles ; and, as Dr. Low received his ajiphcation with 
the greatest cordiality, arrangements were soon made 
for his admission into the order of Deacons in the 
course of the following autumn. 

Mr. Ewing’s life in the College was brought to 
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a close in tHs summer — 18 ^ 8 ; but not -vritliout many 
Xn-ofoind regrets. A tbonsand delightful associa- 
tions •were gathered round this liome, in wliich the 
days had flo-wn on laden with much indoor hapi^iness 
and social ideasantness. While resident here a second 
son was horn to him ; he had formed many abiding 
■fi-iendships ; and he had secured,, without seeking it, 
the honourable regard of the neighbourhood. All 
through kir E-^ig’s journals of this period arc found 
CYcr-recurrmg expressions of dcvoutc&t thanksgiving 
to the Father of all mercies for the great and manifold 
blessings which he was from day to day rccchdng 
at His hands. 

It was m September, 1838, in the church of St. 
John, in Inverness, that Mr. E-wing was admitted into 
Deacon’s orders by Bishop Low, and received autho- 
rity to read the Gospel m the Chinch of God, and to 
preach the same ” — ^that Gospel which, in due time, 
it was to be his glory and reward to proclaim as the 
good news of a Father’s eternal love to the whole 
family of man. 
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EESIDJINCE IIS' ITALY. PISA, 1838—1839. 

the 2nd of October, 1838, Mr. E’vsdng left 
^ Inverness for London in the North Star steamer, 
accoiniianied by his wife and his eldest boy. Miss 
Wilhelm in a Eraser, of Hewton, his vifc’s aunt, but 
only her senior by a very few years, liis brother, and 
Mr. iEneas Mackintosh, j^oimgcr, of Eaigmore, were 
also of the party. From London the travellers pro- 
ceeded by steamer to Havre, and, both man and boy 
as he was, Mr. Ewing did not try to hide the raptnrons 
delight which he experienced on fii’st setting foot on 
the continent of Europe. 

Although Italy was to be ultimately the land of his 
foreign sojoinm, Mr. Ewing had intended to pass Ms 
first winter abroad under the shadow of the PjTenees, 
at Pan,, and according^ a few days were spent in 
Havi’e, waiting the departure of a steamer for Lor- 
deanx. 

Tills projected voyage, however, was never accom- 
plished, for the steamer., in which Mr. Ewing and 
Ms fellow-travellers embarked fouled an American 
vessel in leaving the harbour, and sustained sericjs 
injury. The captain, nevertheless, held on hi^ way. 
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But towards miduiglit a- storm, wliicli liad Leeu 
brewing for some hours, blew up into a gale so 
furious that orders were at last given to return to 
Havre, and it was only after finding themselves 
safe on shore that the passengers learned what a 
uarrow escape they had had. Hr. Ewing himself was 
‘quite prostrated by phj'sical suffering during the 
storm, but his unfailing sense of the humorous — all 
unconscious as he was at the time of nny real danger 
being imminent — found for him some considerable 
relief from his discomfort in the person of the High- 
land nmse who had the charge of his little bo}^ This 
Celt was less upset than, the majority of her fellow- 
passengers by the rolling and plunging of the steamer, 
but she was greatlj^ moved b57- the howling of tliQ 
hm’ricane, and- came to the conclusion that all must 
soon be over. Her anxietj^, howcAmr, was not’ about 
herself or her charge, or any one on board the vessel ; 
it was all concentrated on a noAV trunk, on whicii 
she was seated, and which she had purchased in 
Inverness; and, with a ludicrous forgetfulness of all 
other interests, she moaned aloud, “ Oh, if my sister 
had my trunk ! oh, if my sister had my trunk ! ” 

This night’s experience at sea led to an entii’e 
change of plan for the winter. 

Paris, accordingly, was chosen -as the fii’st resting- 
place in the new route, and after spending a few 
•days there, Mr. Ewing engaged a voiturier to carry 
his party to Chalons-sur-Saone. This journey occu- 
pied some ten days, and was altogether delightful. 

Prom Chalons the travellers were carried by steamer 
to Lyons, and thence, by a Phone steamer, to Arles. 
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Sunday -was spent at Pont St. Esprit, and then, in glid- 
ing dorrn the riyer, Mr. Eying ^-anght the fii’st glimpse- 
of the snoyy Alps, gleamiog like clear cut marble 
cliifs in the far distance — a vision which, as it made 
his heart leap np when he first beheld it, seemed 
never to pass away from his imagination. 

Prom Arles the party proceeded to Marseilles,. 
•which, however, was not reached imtil a late hour- 
in the night. But all sense of fatigue seems to 
have passed away under the fascination of hearing, 
for the-fii'st time, the waves of the Mediterranean 
beating on the shore. 

On arrivmg at Leghorn, .it would seem that Mr. 
Ewing had been overtaxing his strength, for he was 
seized with an alarming illness, and the first care of 
his relations was to obtain the services of an English 
physician. So soon as travelling was again deemed 
prudent, Mr. Ewing undertook the short journey to 
Pisa, and there ho engaged a house for the vdnter. 

Once established in his new home in Pisa. Mr. 

* 

Ewing wi’ites, “ Thank God, we are all very comfort- 
able, with all our books about us, and daily expecting 
letters from Eoine,” Eor when Mr. Ew ^g left Paris 
his intention was to go on to Pome and muter there. 
P\rhat especially led to a change of plan does not 
transph-e ; but possibly his severe ilhiess at Leghorn, 
combined with the many historical and artistic 
allurements of the first Italian town in wliich he 
had leisure to look about him, fixed his determina- 
tion. Prom a single visit to the Canipo Santo or to 
the Euonio, or from a single ascent to the summit' 
of the Leaning Tower, with the"spado\is view thence- 
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of the plain -watered by the Arno, while as yet the 
attractions of Eoine and Florence were personally 
unknown to him, Mr. E-wing might suddenly come 
to the resolution of remaining for a season in Pisa^ 
The quiet, too, of the neighbourhood, with its endless 
facilities for walks or driYes, or excursions on horse- 
back, were great recommendations of the place to him. 
Here he could master more of the Italian lano:ua2:e 

O O 

here he had undisturbed leisure for quiet, fruitful 
reading; and the climate, from the first, entirely 
suited him, and seemed to give him a new sense of 
physical enjoyment. 

In Mr. Ewing’s jouimals tlie name of the Eey. 
George Eobbins, of Magdalen College, Oxford, con- 
tinually reappears. Mr. Eobbins at that time per- 
formed the duties of English chaplain both at Pisa 
and at the Baths of Lucca, and, to hisjgreat happiness, 
Mr. Ewing both assisted him in the Sunday services 
and occasionally preached for him in the liired 
room which -was at that time the only place of 
public worship available for the English residents and 
visitors at Pisa, and which was shared by them 
vdth the French Protestants. 

The English congregation numbered about a 
hundred, and nearly all of them were people of 
education and culture, in whom the young preacher 
found a very genial audience. Among these, not a 
few, like Mr. Ewing himself, were more or less 
invalids ; but able, and, from similarity of taste and 
interest, always ready to join him in his excursions 
on horseback to the Baths of Pisa, the Oascine, or 
other notable places in the neighbourhood. 
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Italian literatiirCj and especially the Tinltings of 
"those authors "who haye made the annals of Tuscany 
and the "works of her inany-yiited children the sub- 
jects of their researches, formed now a largo portion 
of Mr. Ewing’s reading, while, _ as his familiarity 
ynth the sound of the spoken language increased, 
he found great pleasure, and benefit too, in occa- 
•sional attendance at the lectures in t]ie Eniyersity. 
Of -all the lectiu’es the mbst attractiyo to him were 
those of Professor Possini, who occupied the chair 
of Italian Literature, and who was at that time giyin^ 
•a course of readings in the works of Tasso. 

Amongst other matters which were at that time 
new to Mr. Ewing, the ritual of the Poman Church 
natui’ally became a subject of earnest and thoughtful 
obseryation. He frequently attended the seryiccs of 
the magnificent cathedral; but, as a rule, with the 
exception of the music, including the Gregojian chants 
with which he now became acquainted for the first time, 
the impression produced was entuely disappointing. 

Eeyertheless, Mr. Ewing anticipated, with con- 
siderable eagerness, the celebration of ’the Christmas 
midnight mass. Since his health gaye way he liad 
not yentiu'cd to be out of doors late at night, and, 
when Chi’istmas Eye arriyed, the weather proyed to 
be bitterly cold : still he resolyed to yisit the Duonio. 
Put the ceremonial again failed to touch his spirit 
with any special sense of deyotion. Later on, how- 
eyer, he records that the solemn rites of the Passion 
M^eek, and the weird-like character of the music of 
the Miserere,” appealed with great impressiyeness 
to his imagination. 
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iN'o one was a more loyal sou of tlic Eeformation 
tliau Bisliop Ewing ; but there was no taint of 
bigotry in him — that is, of uni'easouing prejudice 
and fanatical claim to personal infallibility. He 
studied tbe whole phenomena of Eoman Catho- 
licism, as these came under his obsei*Yation in the 
head-quarters of its development, "with reverence, ^rith 
sympathy for his brethren; ncvei. faltering for a 
moment, it is true, in his belief that Chiist and the 
Holy Scriptures are the supreme and ultimate autho- 
rities for the soul in all questions 'which pertain to 
life and godliness, but seeking to enter into the modes 
of thought, and to weigh with candour the edu- 
cational arid various other influences which culmi- 
nate in the acceptance by honest and good men 
of the Eoman obedience. 

This vdnter in Pisa was for Mr. Ewing a time of 
growthful development. He was happy under the 
Italian sky; he was learning and living. ‘‘It is 
very good to be here,” was an expression which 
often escaped his lips. 

One incident occurred which touched him veiy 
deeply at the time. A daughter of Louis Philippe 
had come down fL’ora Germany to Italy for her 
health. In the month of January she sank under 
her malady, and Mr. Ewing haS’ given the following 
record of the cii’oumstances which preceded her inter- 
ment : — 

“There was a gi’and mass said for her soul in the 
Puomo. Her brother, the Duke of Nemours, was present, 
and was much affected. Underneath the dome a hand- 
some canopy was erected, and there was a vast profusion of 
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candles botli there and in other parts of the -cathedral. A 
small -wax taper was given to ereiy one within the aisle. 
A body of military aiid a friL-Iitful row of the ‘Miseri- 
coidia, 2^1’i^icipally gentlemen, as their gloves and boots 
betokened, lined the passage from the great bronze door to 
the canopy, and the grand f-rgan was 2 ilayed. 

A 23 ‘^pGr S2^ealviug' in touching terms of her youth, 
rank, and gentleness was freely distributed amongst the 
large assembly present. Her body was afterwards laid 
in state in the chapel of a 2^alace in the Lung’ Arno. 
The features were not visible, but the cofiSn was exposed 
to view in the midst of a forest of lighted candles. 
A most touching feature in the ceremonial was when 
the^Duc de Nemours laid a chaplet of flowers upon the 
cofiln, saying, ‘Adieu pour moi ; ’ and then, 23lacino- 
a second one, repeated the Avorcls, ‘Adieu pour Join- 
ville ! ’ ” 


In an entry in his joui'ual of Pebruaiy he thus 
mites: — 


“ About a fortnight ago Hr. Robbins, Nugent, Mr. 
Berthon, and I started at nine a . u . for the Baths of Lucca' 
The day was most delightful, though cold and frostv, and,' 
being well mounted, a gaUant ride we had. The country 
m very beautiful as you a 23 proach the Serchio. This river 
is scarcely as broad as the. Dee at Braemar, but wonder- 
fully clear. At Ri2ia Fratta — a border-land between the 

Pisans and Lucchese, and the scene of so many combats 

we encountered three old castles, one of considerable 2n’e- 
tensions. After an exhilarating ride of. twelve miles we 
halted at Lucca, and fed our horses. 

“ The country lying beyond Lucca itself and the Baths 
of Lucca,, a distance of more than twelve miles, is very 
hilly and romantic. Although the hills are not very high, 
and are generally clothed to their summits with S23anish 
chestnuts and olive-trees, yet the a2Jparent distance from 
the limpid river, and the villages 25 erched upon elevations 
very difficult of access, render the scene exceedingly strik- 
ing, if not sublime. We passed several handsome brido-es 
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■\vliicli stretcli across the Serchio, and I especially noted 
one of a quite extraordinary span, called the Ponte Diavolo, 
very narrow and high, and evidently of great antiquit}’'. 
From another bridge I looked dovui and saw some verv 
fine trout. The Baths are situated between two ranges 
of hills with a varietv, f''£..f^xaiiiaitn„vi,e.ws„,Avhiln.Jietwee.n.^ 
the hills runs the Serchio, which is there joined by the 
Lima. We spent a most uncomfortable night in a wretched 
inn, the Minerva, not awar.e, till afterwards, that there 
were several of much better character half a mile farther 
on. The night was bitterly cold, and, as there was.no fire- 
place in our sitting-room, Ave set fire to the contents of a ' 
bottle of brandy AA’hich Mr. Nugent had accidentally 
broken. The landlord coming in, stood aghast in presence 
of the spirit flames ; hut Mr. Nugent quietly said to him, 

‘ It is a AA'ay the luglese haA’^e of AA'arming themselves AA’hen 
they are cold.’ ” 

Next morning the whole party started for the sum- 
mit of one of the surrounding hills, but the steepness 
of the ascent and the keen cold of the air proved 
too much for Mr. EAving, and he was seized with 
severe pain in the chest. The same day, however, he 
returned on horseback to Pisa with his friends. The 
long , ride, while he. was suffering not a little pain, 
taxed severely Mr. Ewing’s powers of endmance ; 
hut he alighted at his Pisan home with apparently 
his wonted buoyancy of spirits, giving expression 
to his thankfulness for his safe return, and striving 
as best he could to conceal, that anything untoward 
had occurred. 

The expedition, however, prostrated him for 
many days, and an inflammatory attack supervened, 
which occasioned his friends the most serious appre- 
hension^ 
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"Wlien able to resume bis journal, Mr. Ewing tbus 
wiites ; — 

" Katherine "wore herself out in attending on me ; she 
became seriousl}’’ uu'well, and had herself to .be nui'secL 
’^^dlile- confined to a sofa in my room. 

“ The kindness of our hdends was something quite 
extraordinary. Robbins, Nugent, Berthon, and the excel- 
lent Dr. ]\racartncy, u'hom we found most attentive and 
friendly, did everything for us, and, as we had all been ill 
in turn, they suspected that tlie comparatively sunless 
situation of our house was mainly the cause of our ailments. 
Accordingly, with great thoughtfulness _ for oui- welfare, 
they took another liouse for us in the Lung’ Arno, where 
we had all the sunshine that was to be had — the Casa 
Leoh, with a statue of Ferdinand, Gmnd Duke of Tuscany, 
in front. Thither the^’’ carried us as soon as we were able 
to bear the removal. The}’’ packed our properties, looked 
over our inventories, arranged our pecuniaiy matters, and 
finally packed ourselves into Mr. Berthon’s carriage, and 
lauded us in our new home.” 

On recemng intelligence of his brother’s illness, 
Mr. John Ewing started at once for Pisa from Naples. 
By the time of his ariiyal the more dangerous symp- 
toms had passed away, and before many days he had 
the happiness of seeing his brother sufficiently recovered 
to resume many of his usual pursuits. 

Under date March 14th Mr. Ewing wiites 

“A delightful day, without much sun. John aud I 
rode to. the Cascine, and met ’some dozens of camels laden 
with earth. The sides of the fields were almost blue with 
wild violets, aud the ah was fragrant with their perfume. 
The ilex-trees are hero remarkabl}’’ fine, aud, with their 
darlc green foliage, form very picturesque objects amid the 
large leafless masses of forest timber. 

” We caught the notes of blackbirds perched on tlie- 
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trees or %ing aniifl iliem ; avc sa^r, liosides, flocks of 
■\>ooJ-pigeonSj lioodcd crows, jays, and other birds, which, 
at the time, Ave did nut seem to recognise. On tlie road 
Iioine Arc loiiscd many talloAv doer, some in herds, some in 
paiis , and a, drcain-like vision it Ava.s to see them disap- 
pcaiiiig among' tlic under Avood of Iieath, bi'iers, and dAA'arf 


iliees. 


llic sea AA’as AA^onderfull}’’ calm, just sending on a fcAV 
lipplcs oA cr tlie very smooth sand ])cach to our feet, a 
little to our left AA’as a battery, far aAA'ay on our right lay 
!.hc Gulf of Spezzia, and in front of us AA'as the island 
of Gorgona. But here AA'as the j\Ie(litcrranean itself 
before us, unchanged and smiling as of yore. Beneath 
that still surface, Egyjitian, Phcenician, Greek and Boman, 
Siianiard and Genoese, Turk and Cliristian, Barliarj' Corsairs 
and Knights of Pdiodes, of San Stefano, and of Jerusalem, 
AAith many thousands of all nations and of all times, arc 
noAA' sleeping their last sleep. There thej'’ sank, noble and 
ignoble alike. But thou hast still the same look and the 
same A oice— the very shells AA'hich lie upon thy marge may 
be those A\'ith AA'hich the children played tAA'O thousand j'ears 
ago. I descended and picked up a feA\' cardiums, turbines, 
and Venus biA'alves, and the skeleton of a cuttle-lish. The 
spring purple crocus AA'as ih abundance.” 


A little later on ]\Ir. Ewing writes : — 

Our ride last CA'ening in the Cascine- Avoods AA'as most 
agreeable — the Avoods themseh'es were very beautiful. The 
oak-trees are AA'ell in leaf, as are the alder, ash, and poplar, 
and the long shoots of the pine all indicate the approach 
of summer. We heard the cuckoo for the first time, 
AA'heieupoU' Mrs. Nugent borroAA'ed a dollar from me, and 
AA'e held the piece betAveen us to make sure of having 
plenty of money in our pockets all the year round.” 

Diaby contirLued : — 

^ Our OAAui plans are these : to leave Pisa about the 1 0th 
of Mfjy for i Bagni di Lucca, move on to Naples in 
October, AViute'r .there, be in Home for Easter, in Klorence 

E 
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in April, and finally to trayel Tiome b}*- tlie Ebine in IMay 
and June. But blessed be the Lord, our rock in all 
tilings. May ire ever go fonvnrd in Tliy faitb, fear, and 
love ! Aid- us in all our perils. Give us. happiness as a 
family, and make us more desirous of living to tlij’’ gloiy.” 

The plans just mentioned, ivhich, however, wero 
not carried out, were occasioned by a request from the 
Bishop of j\Ioray5 to which, many influential residents- 
in the neighboinhood lent their support, that Mr. 
Ewing would undertake the formation of an Episcopal 
congregation at Torres. He accepted the invitation ^ 
but in consequence, apparently, of some unexpected 
delay in buiLding the church, he did not enter upon 
his new duties imtil more than two years afterwards. 

DiiVKY continued — 

“ A'pTil — In the last three weeks the weather has 
been most beautiful — ^too much sunshine, perhaps, for 
sitting out of doors in the daytime, but the evenings most 
refreshing and delightful. I saw some fields of grain in 
ear on the road to Leghorn ; and peach-trees and almonds 
are fully in blossom. The caper plant is putting out its 
long blue shoots on the city walks, lupines are beginning 
to blossom in the fields, and the green of the lizard is to 
be seen on eveiy waU ; the wild violets and grape-hyacinth 
are nearb* open — on all sandy places I find a veiy pretty 
purple flower like a crocus which is new to me. 

“ Many of our good fliends have already gone, and 
others are preparing for summer quarters. 

“May Last Sunday the services in the chaj^el 

came to an end. I preached in the evening, and now Mr. 
Bobbins has left us for Elba.” 
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HESIDEJTCE m ITALY — BATHS OF LUCCA — JOURNEY TO 

ROilE. 183D. 

rpHE residence in Pisa dre'w to a close, and by 
tlie 21st of May Mr. Ewing bad migrated to 
tbe Paths of Lncca, and established a new home 
there. Of his present surroundings he thus writes : — 

“ On all sides the hills are rising, covered either \Yith 
chestnut-trees or vineyards ; and while liouses and 
churches are scattered on their slopes, on the summit 
of each is a little village w,ith its characteristic tower. But 
from the narrowness of the glens the whole landscape, 
except the view down the Lima, is confined, I should 
think, within a space of three miles on either hand. 
Truly it is very lovely.’’ “ The Baths themselves are 
more beautiful than I should have imagined them to bo 
from my winter visit. The hills around are not high, but 
clothed at present with the delicate green of the fresh 
young leaves of the chestnut-trees ; the Serchio and Lima 
clear and rapid as before ; the sky blue and cloudless ; the 
quaint little valleys, scarcely more than one hundred yards 
across, each possessing its purifjdng and dividing stream ; the 
picturesque villages with their resp'ective churches perched 
up among the heights ; while in the dusk of the evening 
the bells of the churches send down their music, and sound 
like the angel voices over the plains of Bethlehem, pro- 
claiming peace on earth and good-will to men'' 

E 2 
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Several times Mr. E'wing visited Monte Eiorito, and 
of one of tlie expeditions lie tlins vrites: — 

“ It is called five miles from tliis, but I sboiild tbink it 
■was nearer ten. The roads aie so villainous — if roads 
tliey can be called vliicli are one moment tbe bed of a 
torrent, tbe next a rock, so tbat tbe ponies were not, I am 
.sure, twenty yards at a time in level form, but kept bop- 
ping fr'om stone to stone in a manner exeeedingly un- 
comfortable for tbe rider. Tbe views, bowever,- are 
exquisite and most varied. Tbe bill, on Avbicb up to’ tbe 
top are found tbe flowers wbicb give it its name, is, on 
tbe soutb-west side, a sheer precipice, and .so bare tbat tbe 
beautiful undulations of tbe strata can be distinctly seen a 
long way off. Tbe formation is a fine, delicate-coloured, 
greenisb limestone, and tbe strata dip from S.'W. to 
N.E. Monte Fiorito is cleft in twain b}’- a ebasm, up 
wbicb we clarnbered for, I suppose, two miles. On cer- 
tain slopes of tbe bill, and on tbe summit, there is a fine 
short, springy turf, eaten down by sheep, whose guardian, 
an Italian wolf-dog wearing an iron spiked collar, 
attacked us. Mo barm, however, ensued. "We were 
a little too earlj'- in tbe season, and few flowers were 
out ; but tbe blue gentian was abundant and beautiful, 
and there Avere, besides, tbe coAA'slip, some saxifrages, 
and tbe Narcissus poeticiis. I did not see any others. 
Tbe ponies of my felloAV-excursionists AA^ere led b}’" their 
OAvners to tbe summit of tbe bill ; I, however, rode, and 
tbe vieAv AA^as really grand — such AA^ealtb of mountains and 
bills, stretching aAA’-ay upon all sides, one bebiud another 
until one could see no farther — some bare, some cragged, 
some green, and some ' coA'-ered AAutb snoAV, but mostty 
clothed to their veiy summits AAutb chestnut-trees. To 
tbe right- AA^ere tbe great peaks of tbe Carrara HiUs, 
anrl at their base tbe rtyer Serebio ; 'just barely 
visible before us tbe Lima and tbe road to the Baths, 
like little- lines draAAUi in ’ sand ; and farther on, tbe 
Arno ; and, still beyond, tbe Mediterranean, AAdiile nearer, 
but bid from us ■ 'lb<^-l'^ haze, Pisa, Florence. aVid pos- 
sibly Leghorn. LT-ieoa ..«3aAv a lake of 
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some considerable magnitude. Add to all tliis tlie villages, 
some banging, as it -were, m tbe veiy air, some sbcltered- 
in clefts, and others nestled in the hollows — some beauti- 
ful, and all picturesque — with here and there towers of old 
castles still on guard, when all that there was to guard has 
gone. These, and the sun, and a thunder-storm which 
hung in the' distance, but afterwards came upon us, made 
up a picture which, in gloiy and extent, was second to 
few, I believe, in this world. 

“N.B. — There are trout, some of seven pounds, in 
the little streams in this country. I tried one eveniner 
lately the Serchio with %, but saw nothing. I believe 
there are more pike and barbel than trout. Fireflies are 
very abundant. We had .some brought into the house by 
the little Gurneys one evening lately ; they arc exactly like 
the flies with black cases to their wings, red Imdy and 
head, found on gooseberry-bushes in Scotland, and cahed 
‘ soldiers,’ only the tail end of the abdomen is luminous 
always — at, least while the insect is alive. I observed, 
however, that on every stroke of the creature’s wings, 
or on every second when the wings arc not moved, a 
bright phosphorescent light is emitted ; also, that when 
the fl}'- is dead the point of luminous emission becomes 
dull white. 

‘‘What a lovch>-- country th'is is! How often, when 
alone and on its hill-tops, have I been constrained to mag- 
nify the Lord, and my spirit to rejoice in God my Saviour I 
How still from these heights arc the hundred hills around, 
and beloAV you, how quiet the thousand, thousand leaves 
of the green chestnut woods in the sun on all sides, or the 
bare, steep sides of the Monte Fiorito I Hcm^ glorious the 
unclouded sky and the little streams — little, at least, in 
appearance from where we standT — running as silvery 
messengers with their substance to the sea I 

0 Lord Jesu Christ, who art the same to-night as 
Thou wert that night when, first born into Time — bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh — Thou didst unite us to 
Thyself for ever, hear Thy humble servants, make them cry 
to Thee, make them holy as Thou art, and like Thee ; may 
they .know that their and Thy Father’s will is meat indeed 
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and diinlv indeed, and may tliey liate all sin as exceedin 
sinful ! Assist lis amid all cliang’es and cliances, and brin 
us to see Thee as Thou art, 0 llu-d Christ ! ” 

Mr. Ewing pursued his botanical studies under Dr. 
Deakiuj who also gare him some yaluable insti’uction 
in oil-painting, while in the society of Mr. Berthon the 
fascination of the art of shetching from nature becaniQ 
greater week by week. 

But other occupations were not negheted, and the 
following reference to a work of some celebrity at the 
time of its periodical issue will recall a period of 
intense excitement to older readers, while it cau 
hardly fail to prove interesting to those who have 
become acquainted with the Tracts for the Times ” 
as an element of modern ecclesiastical history.; 

26f/i. — I have just borrowed from Mr. Bowyer 
the first part of a work to be published in numbers by 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, author of 'The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm.’ Its intention is to check the influence of 
the ' Oxford Tracts,’ which are at present creating such 
an extraordinary sensation in England' that the clergy are 
described as ranging themselves into two great partfes for 
and against then.' teaching, while all the Protestant world 
seems roused by the movement. The ‘ Oxford Tract ’ 
winters are always appealing to what they call pure and 
primitive Christianity. The Christian antiquity, to which 
they profess to defer absolutely, Mr. Taylor wishes to 
exhibit in its actual development, and he afiirms that as 
early as the days of Tertulhan and Cyprian, and even 
earlier, the Church was infected with the most grievous 
errors and fancies, and that the earliest times were bv no 
means the golden times of perfection claimed for them, but 
perhaps inferior to j;he present in purity. I think Mr 
Taylor very clearly proves that on the question of celibacy 
a doctrine wholly at variance with the teaching of Christ 


bo bo 
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and the apostles was authoritatively and universally taught, 
and led to the most painful results both in faith and 
practice.” 

The diary of June 2Gtli contains also the follo'wing 
entry : — 

“ I had a letter horn Bishop Low tAvo daj^s ago— very 
pleasant, and mentioning my elecTon to the Forres 
Chapel, the great increase of Episcopal congregations, and 
also the fact that the Enghsh bishops Avere about to peti- 
tion Parliament for the removal of the restriction attached 
to our clergy preaching in England. We thank Thee, 0 
God ! ” 

On the 20th of- July Mr. EAving records with much 
thanlcfulncss that a daughter was born, Margaret 
SteAA^art, so named after her maternal grandmother 
The speedy conyalescence of Mrs. EAAung, and the 
return of his brother from Oxford, gladdened the 
closing days of this month. 

In September an expedition, • lasting two days, was 
undertaken to Florence — ‘‘ merely to catch a glimpse 
of it.” 

“ Florence, Septemher \ltli, 1839 . — Well, I haA^e seen the 
Venus de’ Medici, and it is the most beautiful thing in art, 
if it is a thing ; for it is so excellent, it does not seem man’s 
work. Yet hoAA'- dare Ave call it alive ? for man among mortals 
never saAV such in real life. The softness, the grace, and 
quietness are exquisite beyond expression. No copy is like 
it ; no cast is like it. All lack the tournure and the deli- 
cacy. The colour is also extremely SAveet, neither light nor 
dark, neither yelloAv nor Avhite. The joinings of the arms and 
heck and legs, the mendings of the body, and all repair- 
ings, are perfectly visible, if looked for ■ but a little way 
GtP or even close' at hand, they do not in the least impair 
the ideal impression of the statue. It is really indescrib- 
4ible, and I shall remember it .for ever. The SAvell and 
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lienci of tlie back, and the sides, are extremely beautiful ; 
tbe front face is perhaps not so perfect, but, only perhaps. 
1 here is no voluptuousnes.s, no . vident modest}’-, no strain- 
ing. It IS not a Venus, thougli the perfection of beautv. 
It IS an original, hardly eartli, yet not spirit. Its pedestk 
IS of a quiet greenish bronze, iritli rich marbles on the 
our sides, and about three feet high, and surrounded with 
a rail of about the same height. 

“ Canova’s ‘ Venus ’ is in one of the distant rooms of the 
Pitti Palace ; ^ but, remarkable thing as it is as a piece of 
modern art, it should jierhaps have found a home else- 
where than in Florence. It lacks the indescribable halo 
the poetry of its Grecian .sister. The figure is too lai-e, 
and tlie drapery is surely a mistake. The neck is a trifle 
too thick, and, though this is not exactly the artist’s fault 
the illusion of the pure impression which perfect marble 
liroduces is disturbed by some bluish veins across the back 
and shoulders. ^ Again, the statue as a single figure is not 
sufficient unto itself ; it looks of a group, as if others 
were around, or looldng at it. So does not she of Medici. 
She stands alone, as if utterly unconscious of the iiresence 
or absence of any others in the world. At the same time, 
vho will venture to say that Canova’s work, as a whole 
IS not aclmirablo ? Certainly the head is beautiful, ami 
the sweep of the lateral outlines and of the. back seems to 
me almost perfect.” 


hile his lellow-Tisitors to Florence went homej 
Mr. Ewing proceeded alone to the Church of St. 
Lorenzo a visit of which he gives the following 
grajihic account : — ° 


“ It was shut : I sent for the keys, and I entered, after 
going through a long portico in a semi -garden at the base 
of the Laurentian Library. I asked for Lorenzo’s tomb ; 
the sacristan did not know where it was ! Perhajis I 
misunderstood him, j)erhaps he misunderstood me, perhans 
we were both^ m a hurry. He showed me Cosnio’s. the 
‘ Pater Patriie.’ I was Standing on it ere I was aw.are. It 
is but a simple slab. ‘ Cosimo — deefato Paler Patriai.’ 
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I stooped and touclied it Tlie verde antique is not so 
mucli T;v’om as the marble I stood and looked about ; 
the sacristan did the same The Chapel of the Medici 
■was behind us ; I saAV the glitter of its marbles, but ‘ the 
Magnificent’ was not there. No ! Loienzo not known in 
Florence ? I looked at the sacristan , be was a bea^y 
work-a-day man ; be looked puzzled at me I looked at 
iMrs Starke’s book — ^nothing there about Lorenzo The 
guide said there was a chapel here, pointing aa itb the key : 
be opened it, we entered ‘ There is a 2^orj)b3uy sarco- 
j)bagus,’ said be, ‘containing the bones of di Quatro 
iMedici, Pietro, Lorenzo il Magnifico, Julian o, and Giov^anni ’ 
‘ II Magnifico ? ’ I said ‘ Si, signore.’ ‘ Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico — ‘ Si, si, signore ’ That Avas AAdiat I aa anted ‘ Bene, 
bene, ecco^ signore • ’ Tliere be AA’as, and tbcie, close by, the 
most rich and glorious bur3ung-2>lacc on ea) tb, elected to 
nonentities, to nothing, although liis descendants Here, 
mixed AAutb others — here, croAA'ded into a box AAitli four — 
not even alone — AA-as be AA'bom not Italy could contain, 
but AA'bose balls, the ‘ palle ’ of the bouse of Mecbci, Avere 
a guarantee of reliabilit3'- throughout all Europe and the 
East I put my fingers in the letters of the sarcophagus, 
but Lorenzo’s name AA^as not there. I ItneAA’ be AA’as there 
only from a tablet in the AA^all above, a late erection, 
slightly to the left I gavC the sacristan tAA 0 pauls, and 

ent back to my carriage St Lorenzo is a laige cha23cl, 
■with a large dome, seen from all parts Adieu, Magni- 
ficent • 0 eai’th, earth, earth 

After this hasty visit, so rich to Mi*. Ewing in 
lasting impressions, the travellers left Florence at 
six o’clock on the morning of the 13th of September. 
As they approached Lucca the roads became fill ed 
•vdth groups in full holiday costume, passing on to 
the ‘‘ Festa della Croce,” one of the greatest festivals 
of Italy, but kept -with unusual demonstrations in this 
to'vvii on account of its possession of the famous Sanio 
VoUoj or Sacred -Countenance. 
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In the evening we passed on through dense crowds to 
the cathedral, and, by -dint of elbowing, reached the magni- 
ficent yet horrible house of the 'ante Yolto— a gilded fabric 
placed in one of the side aisles. There around and around 
pressed the crowds about the Juggernaut of Italy— for the 
thing is uglj bej’ond anything' — black as ebony, and 
■coarsely done, but most true and devout worship seemed to 
be paid to it by all. The story is that after the Crucifixion 
ISicodemus went into a wood, and began to cut in cedar a 
liheness of our Saviour on the cross, but that, leaving the 
cai\ing of the head to the last, he fell* asleej), and, on his 
aivaldug, found the present one- — the work of an angel, and 
an exact representation of our Lord. It- is a shnc kin o-- 
lookmg th-ing, quite black mth age, and dressed in black 
velvet, crowned and covered with jewels, gold trinkets, and 
iiches of every jjortable shape. The feet are of solid silver, 
and the shrine or house in which it is placed is open iron- 
work highly gilded, and under it is an altar. It is shown 
only on very great occasions, such as this, and at all other 
times is covered up, and a fac-simile put before it. Around it 
aie many lamjDs burning, and before it a most beautiful one 
0 gold, piesented as a thank-offering* for its keejiing away 
the cholera from Lucca. If what we saw were fairly 
wntten down and sent to England, it would not be 
beheved; it would be called exaggeration, falsehood, 
coloured, garbled, and I don’t know what all; yet in 
no idolatrous tem 2 Dle in any barbarous island,, nor in any 
heathen age, inore gross, downright debasing worship 
could not be paid than was in our sight and hearing paid 
to this aiyful figure by thousands and thousands of^nise- 
rable Italians for a whole week in the middle of September, 
1839. Lamp upon lamp around showed the glitter of its 
gems. At its feet on its right side stood a jn-iest in full 
•dress, and on its left another in black. There is a silver 
bowl under the right foot, and as the people crushed in at 
one small door, passing out at the other, on the altar they 
threw their rosaries and beads, which the right-hand priest, 
having rubbed on the foot of the image, returned, while 
he put into the bowl the offerings which were thrown down 
with the beads. Some rosaries were placed upon the altai 
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T.'liicli were not returned to tlie people — 'w^liy I Imow 
not ; and above all was tliis liead — this black image — 
stooping down as it were, and with its dull stare and 
wooden ej^'cs survejung tbe groups tbat closed arouud 
it. It was awful — ^inost painful to witness,'’ 

By September 20tli many of tlie msitors liad left 
tlie Eatbs of Lucca, but tlie Ewing,? remained for 
some time longer, until, on October 14th, Mr. Ewing 
mites ; — 


'' We are now just on tbe eve of setting off for Rome. 
To-morrow, I fear, dies the last of tbe Batbs of Lucca, and 
how we have enjoyed ourselves God knows. Bay after day 
nothing but unclouded hajDpiness — many great blessings and 
deliverances — the baby’s birth, Katherine’s recovery, John’s 
arrival, our continued health — God alone knows how many 
things He has given us. We go — we shall probably never 
see this home — this country again, but if tliere are green 
spots • in memoiy, this land, these hills, these streams 
our friends — our many friends — and thy walls, 0 Casa 
Tolomei! — thy servants, thy master, all, every one, yo shall 
never be forgotten. Farewell.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


R05IE. 1839—1840. 

A S might have bGcn anticipatedj hlr. Ewing, on 
the fii’st night of hi.s arriyal in Rome, drove to 
the Coliseum to see it by moonlight. Of this visit, and 
of sundry others, he thus writes : — 

" The ruin ccrlainty looked I’-eiy gi-and, and it is still 
giandci by its associatiou.s j Imt these depending solely on 
the beholder, arc, of course, different in every individual. 
The ruin itself — the round old house "where- thousands of 
Romans sat in silence, or in uproarious and savage mirth 
- the great rotundity ivberc so many Christians died, and 
in the centre ot whicli the cross now stands triumphant, 
looked weirdl}" grand by moonlig'ht. 'SVe had a man with 
a torch, who lighted us through the galleries, and showed 
us the scats and entrances of the different orders. Put, 
oh ! where are the thousands -who built, who crowded it[ 
who triumphed in it ? Dead more than a thousand years 
ago — all gone to their account, and most of them as 
ignorant as the rude creatures who made grim sj)ort in 
this arena. 

“ Ve went one night to the spectacle in the Cappuccini 
Chapel, when the vaults below are decorated with ever- 
greens and lighted up. Unfortunately the evening" service 
was over when we arrived. However, we entered, and a 
monk lighted a taper and jireceded us through the sacristy, 
chapel, &c., to the vaults, in which we found the signs of 
order and care everywhere. We met several brethren. 
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Y/lio religlited many of the extinguished lamps in the 
different cells. Thej’" are about twelve feet square, open- 
ing all on the right from a long passage, with an altar at 
tiie extreme end. All the available space in front of the 
.altar is raised in little hillocks, which a]’C the graves of 
the brethren ; Avhilc around and above, in all fantastic 
forms, though none exactly painful to look at, are arranged 
the bones of the dead Franciscans — skulls, legs, arms, 
teeth, jaws, tibite, spines, ribs, fiiigers. Including the 
lamps, everything one sees is made of iiuman bones ; the 
ceiling is curiously ornamented with them, like what one 
has seen in an armoury ; if I may say so, they are frescoed 
on tire walls, and the whole place is ridiculously solemn 
with bones. Here and there, moreover, in little niches on 
the Avail, or Imeeling on the floor, are the actual bodies, 
AAuth habit and coavI, of the poor monks of St. Francis, 
grinning at you, laughing or scoAAding, as time and decay 
have done their Avork on the countenance. Soine of them 
had onl}^ been dead three years, and yet there Avas scarce 
anything left of the human face but bones. ‘ This,’ said 
our conductor, pointing to a head jutting out Avith the 
jaAv-bone hanging doAA’n, ‘ was our predicatore.’ ‘Preacher,’ 
thought I, ‘thou never preachedst like this.’ Lajdng his 
hand on a little skull, ‘ This,’ said he; ‘ Avas un piccinino 
cosi,’ marking his height in the air, ‘ a nobleman, a A^ery 
nice little fellcAAq a Homan ; that AA'as the librarian, a very 
old man — he Avas a gentleman from Leghorn.’ ‘ It must be 
curious,’ said I, ‘ to see your old friends in this guise.’ 
‘ Si,’ he said quietly and apparently unaffected. When all 
the cell graAms are completely filled Avith dead brethren, 
they dig up those that Avere interred first, and stack their 
bones, and Avhen the cell they had occupied gets replenished, 
they open a second, and proceed Avith its contents in like 
manner. ‘ We expected that old man,’ said a monk, point- 
ing to another figure, ‘to make a fine subject for the dress 
Avhen he Avas taken up, but we AA^ere’ much disappointed in 
finding that he Avould not hold together.’ 

“ One of our first rides Avas almost all round the old 
Avails, which are tolerably entire — about fifty feet, I should 
suppose, in height, built of the long, thin bricks AAhich 
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mark a peculiar era in Roman architecture, although 
sometimes showing reticulated work, as at the comer near 
the Borghese Gardens, before coming to the Mm’o Torto, 
where the w’all is of this descriptioiij and hollowed into- 
huge niches. The ■ Muro d'orto orerhangs the road almost 
alarmingly, and near this the wall is reiy irregular, 
showing many remains of ancient buildings ; and here, 
indeed, it is said, were situated the gardens of Domitian. 
There is an unpaved road all round the walls, and always 
lonelj- ; in wet weather rather muddj^ but alwa3’-s good 
cantering gi-ound compared with the streets of Rome, 
which are paved in such a detestable manner, that unless 
the horses are shod in a particular way, or have no shoes 
at all, they are in continual danger of falling — a con- 
tingenc}’’ one sees every da}'’. With all aj^pliances it is 
quite impossible to go fast or to canter over them. The 
gates are very interesting, particularly the Porta del 
Popolo, the Maggiore, Pia, Sebastiano, and' San Lorenzo. 
The last but one is on the old Appian Way ; the first, the 
one by w'hich I entered Rome, on the Plaminian. The 
Salara afibrds the nearest exit to the Campagna from 
our present residence. 

“ Another early ride we took was crossing the Ponte 
I\Iolle, and going on to the right about three miles. There, 
ou flanldng a small ruin to the left, and quite close upon the 
road, w'e discover the little farm' of Ciucinnatus, fi-om 
which he was taken to be made dictator of Rome. It is a 
pretty little basin of land, of about fifty acres, surrounded 
on three sides by sw'elling hillocks, and a small stream 
of water runs through it. Farther on is the tomb of 
the Nasos, although the poet O^ud is not buried there. 
It is in a cliff close to the road, and now a mere hole. 
although originally, and not very long ago, adorned with 
frescoes. 

“ Another ride w'e had waas passing out at the Maggiore 
Gate. Turning to the left, we came upon some extraordi- 
nary towers in the Campagna, evidently built in the time 
of the decline of the arts ; for, to judge from one s^recimea, 
the architect, w^hile endeavouring to construct a dopae',' after 
building up and up, had only succeeded in elaborating a 
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lieljiless j)ointj as the wliole fabric bad to be propped up 
b\ a bilge clumsy pillar in tbe centre. We crossed some 
fine grass fields^ bad some capital jumps over palings on 
our return borne. 

Another ride was down tlie road to Albano, and crossing 
tbe Campagna to wbat is called Old Home. Ere you approach 
the ruin.s, for perhaps half a mile, you stumble amongst 
small sharp-pointed stone.s, evidently the remains of former 
buildings. There arc many weather-beaten, weather-worn, 
lient and bowed fragments standing in what is called Roma 
^ ecchia as if there could be even a profoundcr depth than 
that to which New Rome has fallen ! Erom this situation 
there is a glorious view- of Rome, with St. Peter’s and the 
Coliseum, and nearer of the aqueducts, stretching away till 
they meet the beautiful Alban Hills, with Albano on their- 
breast, and a declmt}’’ at their eastern extremity allowing a 
pass between them and the Sabine range, while immediately 
before its was the Campagna itself, l3dng like a mighty 
giant in his huge unwieldiness extinct before 3*011. 

It was bitterly cold in Koine during the month of 
January, 1840, quite as cold as in Scotland— ice in 
all quarters not exposed to the sun, and a piercing 
tramontane 'wind usually blowing. Mr. EAving felt 
the cold exceedingly. 

I3ut a month later he writes : — 

“Roma, February, 1840. — The weather since I last 
wiote has been most lovely, one fine day succeeding' 
another without intermission — no rain nor wind. The 
crocuses are coming out in the Campagna, and fairy snap- 
dragon and some veronicas are on the walls. Anemones, 
violets, and hyacinths are out in the fields, as also the 
iris and narcissus and cyclamen, I hear, though I have 
seen none of the latter. The birds are also beginning to 

sing, and some white bird-cherry and laurustinus are out 
in the hedges. 

Berthon and I rode to-day to those beautiful tombs 
found this year a little beyond the Pian Gate. Follow- 
ing the walls to the right, the first thing visible is 
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a large square house of immense blocks of marble about 
forty feet long by thirty "wide and twenty high. It is 
below the joresent level of ’■ho earth, which is almost 
entirely composed of broken pottery mixed up with frag- 
ments of glass of the most beautiful prismatic opalic 
iridescence, crumbling to powder in the hand. Iron nails 
and bits of rare marble and coarse mosaic are thrown up 
every now and then by the workmen continuing the 
excavations. These excavations show that the building 
containing the sarcophagi was surrounded by brick walls 
of the old reticular work, and these, when dug behind, are 
seen to be bits of walls of rooms, either part of some 
larg'e villa or house in which these tombs were contained, 
or that these tombs were in the middle of a very densely 
inhabited portion of the Roman suburbs. The door was 
gone, and the earth parti}' fallen into the chamber ; but, 
except this, the sarcophagi and their chambers are exactly 
as they were discovered. • It was hght, and we descended 
about twelve wooden stejrs, accompanied by an old woman, 
who had the key, and who opened for us the door, which 
was about six feet high, but modem. Although • it was 
tolerably light inside, yet she lighted her tapers when 
we entered, and there, on three sides, were the three 
white marble sarcophagi, about eight feet long and four 
high, and four over. The subjects cut on them in relievo 
are very well done ; one is the story of Orestes, another 
of Niobe and her children. The copercles, or lids, are 
very heavy, and one is pushed aside, showing a sad, 
though interesting spectacle within ; for there are the 
bones of a Roman family all lying together, and almost as 
they were deposited, the vertebra lying longitudinally in 
their places. There are the full-grown skulls of the 
parents, and the smaller ones of their children, aU in their 
long last home. But what were their names ? who were 
they ? when did they live ? when did they die ? All, all 
unknown ; but there they He, the proud old Romans, pro- 
bably of the fierce Republic, with their bones and skulls 
covered by the dripping of wax from the inserted candls 
of the Italian crone exhibiting them to the eyes ef bar- 
barians nurtured beyond the Alps.” 
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Under date of the 10th of March IIi\ E'\\ing gives 
an elaborate account of the niultiforni grotcscjuc 
sights and sounds of the Carnival,” \ 7 hich he wit- 
nessed from a balcony in the Corso ; hut it would he 
quite superfluous to jpuhlish it in these pages. 

Amidst all his gi*aver occupations, enthusiastic 
sight-seeing, or plunges into the surrounding Cam- 
pagna, the one great desire of Mr. lilwing’s heart was 
to get hack to Scotland, and the fulfilment of that 
desire was, he hoped, on the eve of being granted him. 
It was the main subject of his aspirations, of his many 
prayers. And here it must he said, once fr v all, that 
every more conscious interval of his life was inaugu- 
rated with the words “ sursum corda.” It was not so 
much that, as one Hebrew psahnist put it, he gave 
himself imto prayer. Prayer seems always to flia^ 0 
been giving him more entfrely to God. He lived and 
moved and had his inmost being in communion with 
the Father of his spirit, and this was beautifully true 
long before he knew that all our deepest aspirations 
are the result of His inspiration, and that He is 
always seeking ” us and besieging us with the 
importunities of His eternal and inexorable love. 

On March 12th Mr. Ewing has to write : — 

“ A change. has come, or is hkcly to come, over the 
spirit of my dream. About a month or three veeks ago 
I had "written a letter to Mr.' Forsyth, of Forres, about a 
house there Dr. Deakin, on seeing it, said, ‘You had 
much better take a house in Italy * In answer to a 
question as to the grounds of his opinion, he said that 
l&Iiough I was convalescent, yet, from the present state of 
my chgst, preaching would simply be fatal to health — nay, 
to life — ^aud that I ought to reside in a warm climate for 
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some years to come ; he added, llo^vevel•, that he would he 
much better able to judge if T would allow him' to stetho- 
scope me. His opinion was more than confirmed by the 
examination ; the right lung vras discovered to be in a 
very precarious condition, and aceordmgly, he assured me, 
I must give up pulfiic speaking, and for some years, if 
.possible, live abroad. This advice astounded me ; but 
Hr. Gloag, whom I consulted by Dr. Dealdn’s desire when 
the latter left for England, and another, who also sounded 
me, pronounced the same verdict.” 

Utterly unprepared as Mr. Ewing was for this, 
thi’ice-repeated opinion, the absence indeed of any 
uncomfortable symptoms rather encouraging the 
indulgence of the hope that he was on the lines of 
renewed health and vigour, it cost him ten days, of 
anxious deliberation before he coiild finally decide in 
which dii’ection the path of duty lay~always the one 
predominant thought with him. He elected to remain 
abroad ; and, having made his election, the alternative 
of retiu-ning home never troubled him more. 

This residence in Borne was in many respects a 
school of discipline for Mr. Ewing ; he saw much, he 
learned much, ho suffered much, for here he was 
again prostrated by severe bronchial aftection. This 
fresh trouble, however, seems only to have wrought 
in him a inore profound communing with his own 
heart, a more childlike, acquiescence in ‘ the appoint- 
ments of the Divine Providence. Ho murmur escapes 
his lips, and he notes apparently every passing 
phase of feeling in his jbuimal. All must be for 
the- best is his constant exj)ression ; while, on the 
other hand, his unsparing censui’e of his own sbo-rt- 
comings only indicates how strenuous and. persistenl 
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iras Iiis aim after a life of unfeignea Qubnussion 
1 0 tlio ideal irliicb ahvajs Imimtcd. liis coiLScioiisiiesB. 
it is quite a sauctuaiy of commtmion with tbo Father 
of onr spirits into which we arc admitted at thin page 
of 2 Ir. Ewing’s journal. Ho lies low imdcr the mighty 
hand of God and waitSj repeating his iaYOUiite words, 
Domino refuginm nostrum.” 
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BATHS -OP LTJCOA— SECOKD WINTER IN ROME— RETURN TO 
SCOTLAND. 184C— 1S41. 

AIST Maj* IStli M’. E^ying and liis family, accom-' 
Vi panied by Mr. and Mrs. Bertlion, left Eomc. 
Under this date Mr. Ewing writes : — 

We found oursel'S''cs 'about eleven o’clock b.eyond the- 
"walls of Eomc and on the way to Civita Yecchia' before we 
at all realised what we were doing or where *\ve were o'oino-. 
But gradually we found the lofty city was fading from our 
view, piece by piece, dome by dome, all but one sole 
spot— the ^ cupola of St. Peter’s, which, with Monte Mario, 
long remained in sight, like a monument marking the 
ground where lay buried beneath the scarce dead body of 
the old mother of nations and of religions. At last" St. 
Peter’s, too, disappeared, and then came our leave-takino- 
of the seven-hilled eitj- — vale — Farewell!” ° 

At Civita Yecchia the travellers foimd a steamer 
which conveyed them to Leghorn. 

On the 3rd of June Mr. Ewing left Leghorn and 
took lip his abode in the Casa Pierini, at the Bagni 
Caldi of Lucca. The baths were crowded with. 
English, more than 1,30'0 being there, besides many 
representatives of other nations. 

But amid the copious details which liis journal 
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snprlies at tbi.s dale of doliglilful intercourse -witli Ms 
friends, old and new, lie did not snlTe]’ tLe claims of 
^onal life to interfere witli Ms more serious j)m‘sniis 
and studies, and, ab bearing specialty on Ms spiritual 
dc^'clopment, we find for tbc tMrd time m these early 
jrurnals the name of Thomas Erskine. 

On the 26th of October Mr. Ewing again took 
farewell of the Eaths of Lucca ; and, after a carriage 
jfurncy of sis: days’ duration, found himself entermg 
PbOmc once more by the Porta del Popolo. The Ber- 
Ihons were again his fellow-ti’a-\ ellers, and con- 
tributed, in a yariety of ways, to the comfort of the 
tj’ansit. 

In the fii’st two months of Ms second Eoman 
winter Mr. Ewing’s own health was fairly good, and 
the following circumstances will in part account for 
the fact. The house he occupied was delightfully 
situated (63, Via San Hiccolo di Tolentino), and he 
had no steep staii’s to climb. His friends had suc- 
ceeded in inducing Mm to be a little more mindful 
about himself, and as “the stone payement, difficult 
as it is to trot oyer,” ceased almost at Ms own door, 
ho could slip out on horseback into the countiy with- 
out any intermediate discomfort or perils. 

Like most other people who have been in Eome, 
J\L\ Ewing felt that Ms first yisit was merely an intro- 
duction to the enormous treasures of art and. antiquity 
wMch the city contyms, and thal a second one would 
only augment the fasemation to which he had been 
preyioUsly subject wMlst wandering amid its ruins, 
its dhm’ches, its galleries, its palaces, or surveying 
its salient features from the dome of St. Peter’s or 
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llie siiraMt of the Capitol. Accordingly lie had 
scarcely settled domi in his nen^ quarters, before he 
began eagerly to renew his acquaintance with the 
scenes and subjects of i inch we possess snch ample 
accounts in his earlier jonmals ' but there was mnch 
besides which as yet he had not seen. IJnder date the 
2ord of DeccDiber a risit is recorded to the great 
Basilica of S. Paolo fiiori le ninra — St.. Paul’s outside 
the walls. 

The new chimch was but partially completed when 
hfr. Ewing saw it : the transept and high altar alone 
were finished, the noble naye and aisles with their 
eighty coliunns of granite crowned with caj)itals of 
white marble haying been added under the reign of 
the present Pontiff. Mr. Ewing wiites 

Dr Dealdn and I returned from a dehghtfid ride in 
the Campagna, by the new church of St Paul It is a 
magnificent structure ; and, though not half finished yet, 
ffom Its solid richness I think it more impressire than 
St Peter’s ^ The vespers were being played as we entered ; 
and uhat with the music and the lights burning around 
the Apostle s tomb, the effect was more imposing than 
had been produced by anything I had seen or heard for a 
long tune ” 

Long years afterwards that yision of sweetness 
and light and strength, w th its marbled glories and 
row of binning lights, was still fresh in the memory 
of Mr. Ewing; but not less yiiid was his sense of the 
significance of the fact that while the Apostle of the 
Circumcision held the chief place of honour in the 
capital of Poman Catholic Christendom, the nortal 
remains of the great world-benefactor, whf> had first 
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cm'icd Clmstifliuty into Europe, were left outside in 
■*lio "TildcTnoss, as if Ins doctiinc like liis body wero 
Luried beyond tbo u alls. Mr. Ewing’s own wo ’ds on 
liiis matter must bero bo qiiotcd. Tb(^ are takeib 
Jrom one of bis latest seonnons, in ubieb, no doubly 
bis first impressions, as bo listened to tbo vespers in 
Si. Paul’s, aro r^rodneed. Tbe subject of the sennon 
is Cbiisi tbo Pevealer, and tbe text is, ** Por to me to 
live is Cbiisi^ and to die is gain” (Pbil. i. 21). 

' Outside the gates of Borne, three miles down the 
Tiber, 1 rhft church of the great Apostle of the Oentiles , 
where he still speaks to the Bomous fcom hcyoiiiJ ihe woIXs, 
Some fond hnnd has put above his tomb his own words, 
** Tas Eleclionis,’* ond below it, “ Mihi vivcre Ghnstus 
et moii lucrum” Outside Paul, within, Peter 
Peter, who probably was never in Borne at all , who, .to 
judge by t he tnlence of the Epistle to the Bomons respect- 
ing hiTn^ had not been there before it was written, who 
certainly was not there at the time of its composition, 
and who could scarcely have been there at a latm* tune 
Peter, who, perhaps, never I'ouM have been thought of as 
connected with the place, bi^ not the 8 1 Hfi’ Ivnic j[)£trum 
reguiied h^« presence 1 All modem research points moro 
nnfi more, with' regard to the Apostle of the CSrcum- 
dsion, that it is the Euphrates and not ihe Tiber by 
which be sleeps ; and that the whole superstructuro of 
the great mediieval church is built on a ffise foundation 
To us, however, ‘Thou art the Chnsc^ the Son of the 
living Gh)d,’ hna come through the Apostle who dwelt two 
years at in Tiib own hired hous^ and who now hes 
beside its stream ; thence still jEpealdbDg to us to-day, as 
for AiglitAAn hundred years he has i^ken ‘ Afihi vivere 
nhTiBfcng est, ct moiilucrum , * for me to live is CShnst, and 
to die is gain 

“ I remember ono night sitting with the P&ceHyacinthe 
in Bsme, in the midst of his" trouble^ at a time 
there seemed to him an end of all peifeclaon , and his 
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heart failed and flesh fainted But ■\^hen one said, ‘Mihi 
Mveic Christiis est, et moii lucium,’ he exclaimed % ith 
‘ Yes, it is enough — :r is all ’ And now he too — 
the belored hi other Hya.mthe — ^is outside the gates of 
Rome 

“ For eighteen hundred yeais that voice has issued from 
that tomb saying the -ame vords And how great has 
been the cftcct * Hoir many sons and daughters of Adam 
have thoy not consoled and stiengthcned have 

the}’ not changed the face of Euiojie ? Eighteen hundred 
yeais is long in human histoiy , but in the history of the 
caith it IS but a day yet imthat day how much has been 
accomplished i When these words were uttered our 
Biitain was inhabited by painted savages , the Csesais 
reigned on the Palatine , the Ptolemies in Egj-pt , the East 
had still a great lung , Jupiter and the gods still dwelt 
on Oljnnpus , bloody saciifices were offered daily in Jeru- 
salem , Mahomet was unborn , the Pope imlieaid of But 
who now leigns ? ' Who ciies “ Vvve VEmpereiw > ” to me 
or Hannibal now,’ said the fiist Napoleon, ‘though all 
died so vhen ve crossed the Aljis ? ’ A Jew is king — ^who 
died as a malefactoi ” 

Towards the close of the year, notwithstanding all 
the care which, with difficulty, he was learning to 
take of himself, Mr. Ewing had a serious attack of 
indisposition, which led Dr. Deakin to recommend a 
change of scone and air. To Naples accordingly he 
went, setting out on the 23rcl of December. But 
before begin nin g the record of his journey, Mr. 
Ewing informs us, that among other friends who 
had been a comfort to him, during his illness, he 
had turned to an old one “ with huge relish,” and 
that was Sir Walter Scott. 

]\fr. -Ewing had intended travelling to Naples in his 
own carriage with a pair of greys which he had pur- 
chased in Rome. On the morning oPMs d^avj^lfre, how- 
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over, tlio coaclmian drove iii* lo ^Fi*. Ewing’s door witli- 
,*! ”Jinii’-iii-lian.d ” — ^tLc greys lis v.’licclojv, mid a pair of 
.-'.range leaders. The “tiimont” w-is rather. chbcliye, 
hni; slightly pnzzling-; and on 3JEr. Ewing’s inquiry why 
lie Tvas so honoured, the driver, with that suavity of 
iono which is found only among Italians, replied that 
ilio signor would have thchencht of the leaders all the 
way for nothing, if only he would feed them on the 
ivind; while he hoped to ho able to sdl them atE'aples. 
Jlv. Ewing -was too much overcome ^by tlic hiunour of 
the situation and the wit of the Italian to offer any 
objection, and accordingly he acquiesced in the pro- 
Xiosal. 

Mr. Evong remained fuUy three weeks in E^hples, 
where he found his brother and many of his Itolion 
Mends, but the weather while he wds there “was, 
generally speaking, terrible.” It rained almost inces- 
santly, and there were accompaniments of high winds 
whicli la&hed the waves of tlio MeditoiTaiiean into 
' “ quite Atlantic hfe,” and shook the windows of his 
hotel with such ffcrceness as to make speech all but 
inaudible, and sleep altogether hopeless, mitil ho suc- 
. cebded in rnnking them tolerably last with wedges. 
There wore, however, intervals now and then, during 
which, iiding or driving, he managed to sec Par- 
fheuopo and its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Ewing returned to Pome on the 30th of 
January, and remained there for about throe months, 
during which period his health seems to have been 
wonderfully good j and for a considerablo portion of 
■ it the weather was altogether delightful and reviving. 

The spriiig. brought a considerable, influx of En g lis h 
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visitors to Somej among "wliom Mr. ETring found some 
very pleasant acqnaintauccs ; but tbe chief interest of 
this part of his joninal associated with the name of 
the Rev. Hemy Blnn^j witli whom he had many con- 
versationSj though not so many as he conld have 
wished, abont Thomas Erskine. 

The element, however, of Mr. Ersidne’s teaching 
which now formed the subject of their talk was no 
longer that of the repudiation of the Calvinistic 
dogma of favom;itism, but the idea of Reconciliation 
which the subsoil ploughshare of Erskine’s subtle and 
dii-jdng intellect had turned up beneath the tradi- 
tionary doctriue of the Atonement. The notion to 
which Erskine took emphatic exception was that the 
sufferings and death of Christ were presented as an 
offering to Man’s Creator and Judge, in virtue of 
which He was either induced or enabled to bestow 
His faiour and forgiveness on at least a section of 
the human family. 

In clh-ect antagonism to this conception of the 
mission of Christ, Erskine thus expressed himself : 

“ No man hath seen God at any time No man could 
look into Ills ovm heart and see a ground of confidence there. 
But the only begotten Son which was in the bosom of tlie 
Bather, He hath declared Him. The bosom of God 
opened, and the Son came forth, to show us what the heart 
of the Father was ” And agam “ God so loved the 
world that, when the world by sin had raised a bainer to 
stop the flowing forth of his love, which is eternal life unto 
them, He sent Ins only begotte Son to take on Him the 
nnture of man, and in that nature to make xwopitiation for 
the sins of the world, and thus to put away the harrkr 
and to become Himself the channel through whicJi the 
love and life of God might flow forth unto men. And 
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2 io"v ihot lore and life a'..' doA ing foilli infulnc^s mito and 
upon men A\licn tlin Icvt is. not 1 dirvedll o licail remain-s 
s'lrp and the life cann(»1, cnlei . and thus, lie that be- 
iiL-rcth net the Son bath not life Lut A\licicA'cr this love 
i^ hehcA-ed the hcaif (jions, and the life flov s in, and 
tl ns he tint believe Ui on the Son hath lif.* There i.s 
no ohaim A\hich can open tic heart but Oic aticc of a 
belioA'cd Ioa'c, and thus it is that until this voice of love 
and foigivc'icos is hcaid and believed, the hcait never 
open-^ and the life ci nnot enter. 

“ The love cf God Avhich gave Christ i.s the immense 
oce.^n of ihe vatcr of life, and men’s souls arc as ponds 
dug nj on the shore, connected each of them, in A'irtuc of 
Christ’s A\Oik, vith that ocean by a sluice Unbelief is 
the blocking up of that sluice , belief is the allovung the 
AA^atcr to iloA\ in, so that the pond becomes one Avith the 
ocean, and man becomes pai taker of the UiA’im nature, 
and has one life with the Father and the Son ” 

Thi.s rcyolutioilaiy teaching indeed. It was, 
in the language of Bunsen, a metastasis, or entire 
change of the centre of gravity of prevailing theo- 
logical theory. 

The Eector of Chelsea seems to have regarded 
with imquahfied dislike llr. Erskinc^s representation 
of the teaching of the ' ETew Testament respecting 
the significance and aim of the death of Christ; and 
Mr. Ewing does not tell us how far, if at all, ho 
ventm’ed to dispute the conclusions of the excellent 
man from whose sermons he had derived so much 
spiritual benefit in his boyhood ; nor docs he inform 
us resj)ecting his own sympathy with, or antipathy to, 
the great leading affirmations of the Scottish layman. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that the theology of 
Alexajider Ewing, from the very first indica'^ions of 
it which we possess, was based upon the idea of the 
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Dhtne imilaniliropy ; that for him the gioiy of God 
chiefly consisted in the glory of His character, while 
he held that’ every fre^h manifestation of the Divine 
Will was intended to he a means of the highest cul- 
ture tor the reason aiid heart and conscience of man. 

As Mr. Ewing was Aom time to time apjirehensive 
that the st-atc of his health might forbid his honestly 
imdcrtaldng any pastoral work in the Horth of Scot- 
land which would necessitate his residence there 
dining the winter, the alternative occurred to him of 
settling doAvn as a parish clergyman for a longer or 
shoiter time in the South of England* and for the 
fm’therancc of tliis object Mr, Blunt proffered his 
assistance. But ]\Ii'. Ewing’s profoimder thoughts, 
in contemplation of the futine on which he might have 
to enter, arc contained in the following words i 

“I Avould like to tiy a viuter in Devon&hiie, if God 
will , but unto Him I commend my cause He, and He 
alone, knows how yciy unfit I am to be His minister I 
am not indeed worthy to ^weach His gosjiel -at all, but I 
hope that He will so renew me, and quahfy rue %muircUy, 
that out of the abundance of my heart my mouth may 

speak, m lyhatever sjihcrc of the ministry ny sei vices may 
be called foi ” 

However, as it turned out, Mr. Blunt’s services 
were not called into requisition; but Mr. Ewing to 
the last retained a very grateful sense of the aid 

which the revered teacher of his boyhood was ready 
to lend him. 

Mr. Ewing finally left Borne on the 24th of April^ 
and once more accompanied by the Berthons. 

His destination was home, and it was in the 
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hoTio of being nerved fer lioiiie-v'ork that lie had 
leinamed abroad so loui2,‘j hnt it vas Idee tearing up 
his s^nnpathies hy the roots to leave Eoinc now. 
The-re was nothing superhcial in. Bishop Ewing’s 
character; .mere opmions were replaced in Ids ardent 
nature hy passionate beliefs, ancLlic could not tolerate 
having only a passing acquaintance with any liuinan 
being. Iiigh or low; lie early believed that it was 
God's will that man should be dear to man, and he 
was never happy unless, ^Gas-hice answereth to faec in 
a glass,'' he could see his best self, which was not 
himself but the Divine nature which is in us all, 
reflected in the characters and affections of tlie men 
and women with whom he associated. His friends 
were Divine gifts and assimances to liim ; nay, more, 
they seemed to become a portion of liis ovtl life, and 
to part from any one of these was ahvays great pain. 
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T^’CUjTBENCY at forres-brodie cottage-logie house. 

•184-i— 1844. 

the cTents of the next three years we have 
^ no .record from his own pen. 

In 1844, however, Mr. Ewing began to keep a 
speciaUy private diary in a locked volume, the con- 
tents of which were rarely looked on hy any eye save 
his own during his lifetime. In one of the pages of it 
occurs a remaikahle ‘passage, which must bo quoted 
here, as it tells us of notliing lesg than the circum- 
stances which finally determined liis choice of a pro- 
fession. 

Exodus xnn 20 — After hesitating for many 3 *ears as 
to vhat profession or mode of public life I should adopt 
the above veise led to my maldng choice of the ministry! 
Une mormng in Elgin, when I was confined to nw bed I 
had praj^ed earnestly for dnection, and, talang up my 
Eible, I made up -my mmd to regard as decisive the first 
passage I should light on I opened the book, and found 
the woids, ‘ And thou shaft teach them ordinances and 
laws, and shaft shew them the way i herein they mus‘ 
walk, and the vork that they must do ’ Amen Even so 
Ihy will be done, 0 Lord > — Zogie, February 1844 " 

Of course Mi*. Ew’ug did not in the least mean to 
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N' tLal ^T 0 \rerc at librrfy to alningatc oiir reason at 
’.■Q" j'enod of onrliTOf*, .nid cn^l oni'-clvos clo'ttTi blihd- 
ioir. before a supiio'^cd oracle, -whether called Vir- 
£,-l:.in or Biblical. But at the lime to -wdiicli he here 
refer*? he had net ab vet any prevision of the profound 
q^iic^lions -WThicli would knock lI the dr or of his heart 
5 ud conscience, and would haunt him until he gave 
them hi.: 1 csi and deepest answer. Tlie Biblo was still 
to liim. not a litcratnic of snccessivc epochs, but 
a homcgencoiis heaven-descended volume, in each 
portion of which al2co the true seelccr would find 
doctrine, coiTOction, and instruction in righteousness. 
And that while thus believing iu its clir racier and 
origin, a onng man v ith his life, so to say, a** his own 
disposal, shonld go to it with humility and re\'erenco 
and solf-suirendor for counsel as to “'ho whole future 
of his career, was very natural, nay, surely, very 
noble. He had asked Gtod for light, and the light ho 
needed was at hand *in God’s hook, and He might 
through it say to him, “This is the way, walk tl on 
therein.” At any rate, it was a childlike way of 
spelling out the old truth that God does call men to 
certain work and fit them for it ^ and i^ in later 
days, as we know, Bishop Bwing both entertained a 
gmndftT conc^tion of tibe value of the Bible, and 
believed in a mneh moore direot unpaxtation of light to 
the humsn ^ixit by TTim who made it than he could 
at that time erven sn^ect as possible, yet the words 
themselves whidi spoke to his heart and fixed his 
resolution that morning in Elgin were truly prophetic. 

Bummer of 1841 passed away amid a succes- 
sion of ■^ts to his own or to Mrs. Ewing’s relations, 
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and jMr. E^ing used to tell that on amving at the 
residence of Major Stewart, his little hoy, who had 
•spent the greater part r.f his days in hotels or hired 
houses, naively remarhod, “This seems a good house, 
papa, doesn’t it ? ” 

Soon after his return Mr. Ewing was again re- 
c nested to undertake the charge of the Episcopal con- 
gregation at Forres. Eo perceptible progress, it is 
time, had. been made duriug his absence in the erection 
of a church. There had only been occasional services 
in a hii-ed room, which were supplied hy the Eev. 
W Maclanrin, the able and excellent, hut somewhat 
eccentric, Episcopalian minister of Elgin. There was, 
moreover, no suitable house to be obtained nearer 
than Brodie Cottage, about foim miles from -Forres. 
However, j\Ii-. Ewing accepted the charge ; and hav- 
ing been ordained a presbyter in the autumn of this 
year by Bishoji Skinner of Aberdeen, he threw him- 
self ■v ith liis accustomed ai’doim and energy into the 
discharge of his new duties, and soon gathered a 
considerable congregation roimd him, but one which, 
like too many other Episcopalian congregations in that 
part of the country, consisted almost exclusively of the 
representatives of the wealth and rank of the surround- 
ing neighboui'hood. It was, however, a source of great 
and constant regret to him that there were so very few 
of the less wealthy and cultivated class of society in 
attendance on his ministiy. He felt then, he felt still 
more profoundly in after da3ns, what a deliverance it 
would be to the piety which exists in the humbler 
ranks of Scottish life with a pervasiveness and inten- 
sity such as is not to be met with among the pea- 
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sniitiy of aiij^ otiicr Christian country, if it 'wero 
hronglit into- a freer atniosplicrc tlian tliat 'which is 
hamd ■\yithin the Calvinistic Jiorizon. But liis ser- 
in ons of this period, thongli written mainly for one 
class, could .easily hare been comprehended hy all. 
Three of these ■^verc puhlishcd soon after their deli- 
very ill 1842, and are chiefly remarkable for their 
piety, earnestness, and simplicity. The}* liavc now a 
special additional interest as revelations of tlic author’s 
theological convictions when he first became a public 
teacher. jVnd, first of all, the}’’ give emphatic expres- 
sion — especially the one on “Justification hy Faith’' 
— to the preacher’s cordial acceptance of the great 
affirmation contained in the Church of England Cate- 
cliisin that Christ has redeemed me and all mavJdnd 
— an afiirmation which, as already noted, was one of 
the main reasons which led to liis electing the Epis- 
copal ministry in preference to that of the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland. He never faltered in his 
utterances on this momentous element of the teaching 
of the Church. Hay more, even in this very sermon 
an expression is met with which reads like one of his 
later announcements touching the future which- he 
believed to be in store for all God’s children, while it 
also enables us to perceive that even at this early 
stage of his. spiritual progress his conception of the 
end for which the Divine mercy stooped down to our 
human needs was not a material but an eminently 
moral one. Indeed it might be said that from the 
very first the theology of Alexander Ewing was moral 
theoVc/^y* His vivid sense of the beauties of holiness, 
his conscicasD.esss ni the direct claims of the love of 
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God niDon tlic Iiimian heart, and liis early recognition 
that that love can only seek, can only he satisfied 
with its very oivn in ns, would seem to have enabled 
him to clear as at a single hound the dismal ahstrac- 
tions of modern S 3 'stems, and to siihstitute spiritual 
relations in the jfiace of mere “ forensic arrangements.” 
And thus he vnites in 1842 : — 

“j\Iy hrethreu, we should all remember, in answer to 
all the suggestions by which we may be assaulted, that 
Christ died for all men ; that if God is not mocked, neither 
does He mock us ; that salvation is offered to all ; that on 
the Cl OSS hung Jesus, the only Son of God, beloved, and 
■with God ere the world was, and that from this cross flowed 
mercy enough for all the sins of all the universe ; and that 
God who spared not for us His only Son, but gave Him up 
to ^ the death for us all, will surely "with Him give us . all 
things. This is the answer to devils and world? and men, 
and an answer full and complete, and enough for eveiy 
man, although he knew that three or four only would 
accept God’s salvation out of the millions of creation.” 

But Mr. Ewing continues : — 

Jesus Chiist came not to setve us from fJie puiifs/wneiii 
of sin, but from sin itself, which is a state of enmity to 
God, and instead of this state to implant in us a state 
of grace, or love to God. He knew, and we know, that 
unreconciled to God, or without God, We can do nothing 
nobly , that His Spirit is the sap which alone produces 
leaves and makes us fruitful ; that the Law of God given 
to man, although a schoolmaster to teach us what was 
right and wrong, had no power to mahe us do the right 
or keep us from the wrong ; and so He found out that 
more excellent "way of miting the law on our hearts, by- 
giving us a will to perforin its injunctions, and that He did 
on that sad day of His power when, lifted uj) upon th^g 
cross. He drew- all men unto Him. Then Jesus- from the 
cross in tlie spiritual world, as at the creation in the ma- 
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iciiy] •'vorld, cried, ' Lot Uiero bo light f nnd man, 'svlio bad 
nf'/'cv soon liis G'calor since Eden, saw Him blcodiiig and 
<jying for liim, and a Vtrw u'ovhl hajan hi a hrijiHsm of 
i/nrn Chid hlooJ, u'hlrh rveniMily v.vfi io vApe away tears 
and pal ns from every one for everY 

As tbc reader Trill liayc seen from flic tTVO extracts 
in this sennon, there is no leaven of the doctrine T^hich 
Tvould set the Divine mind at variance Tvith itself, and 
vhieh ofttimes sj)ealcs as if the mission of Chiist had 
been the amazing endeavonr to bring about a recon- 
ciliation betTveen its conflicting attributes. On the 
contrary, Mr. ETring vrites : — 

“ Christ came and declared that God was reconciling a 
guilty world unto Himself ; and as soon as the good news 
of pardon is accepted, it produces a nmv creature. The 
sinner who sees in Jesus the assurance of his pardon 
begins to live by faith in Jesus, and wallcs no more alone 
in* the world. Faith working from love io God manifested 
in Jesus produces a new existence. New thoughts, new 
words, nc^V works, flow naturally oiit of the reconciled 
' sinner, as new fruit and new flowers out of a new stem 
engrafted on an .old stock, or as. the flowers spring up after 
the ram from heaven.” 

But there are one or two other observations de- 
manded by this sermon. To his latest day !Mr. Ewing 
was never a polemic divine according to the popular 
standard. Indeed, his toleration, which seemed origi- 
nally to have been a portion of his unwilled instincts, 
became charged upon his reason and conscience as a 
special and abiding duty. All the same, his Itab’an 
experience and his readings in history would not 
allow l?iui to shut his eyes to the fact that the chief 
offender in leavening the simplicity of the gospel off 
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CJirist was tlic GTiiircli of Eome, and in addi’cssing 
Ms congregation in rorres lie was constrained tMis to 
speak : — ■ 

“The ri-eat office of the Clmidi is to proclaim the 
foigiveness of sins E3- tlic pioclamation of this forgive- 
ness vithout mono}- and without pnee she has stood or 
fallen She fell in Rome 1 ccanse she sold the Lord’s 
foigiveness, the sm and simony of Rome not being so 
glaimgl}’ tiansuhstantiation, iclic or image .mrship, &c , as 
that she pioclahned not the free forgiveness of man for 
Christ’s sake, hut, as if to complete the perfect paidon, she 
added purgatory, and sold the merits of Christ hy indul- 
gences for silver and gold 

And at the close, with great earnestness, Mi’. Ewing 
says : — 

“ Let the Church sec the signs of yoiu’ .life, and quit 
yourselves like men God lequires it, the Church calls 
for it Be not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it 
alone gives life, happiness, jiros^ienty to nations and 
individuals hile it stands, the kingdom stands, the 
Chuich stands, individuals stand ; and vhen the gospel 
falls, all things go with it, foi Christ is Lord of ah, and the 
gospel is His ovm ’’ 

Of the same date mth this sermon two others have 
keen preserved, one on “The Yisible Church,” and 
the other on “ The Order of the Ministry ; ” hut there 
is nothing so specially Mr. Ewing’s own in either of 
them, nothing so distinctly prophetic of his later 
conMctions, as to justify in tMs place more than a 
passing notice. 

In the sei’mon on “ The Yisihle Church,” after a 
yery clear and temjierate statement of the light wMch 
Mstory sheds on the subject, and of the reasons which, 
as he believed, are to be found at once in human 
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iin^nrc and in tlic fcGcding of onr Lord and His 
'pG-^tJcs for tliG existence of a visible oi-ganization as a 
|irrpelnal -witness to tbe world of tlie great facts of om* 
I’odcmptioiij be urges tbe large moral and spbitnal 
benefit that must flow from tbe ]’ecognition of tbe 
truth that we are all one body — not in a sense, as 
people say, but really one in Cbidst ; and be adds — 

“It is time tbat tins fact — tbat Clnist is ]iot divided — 
slioidd be prominently brought forth and insisted on, tbat 
ve may la}- down oiir own individuabty, and hunger and 
thirst no more for onr ovn personal exaltation, but for 
glor}^ as a united body — as Jerusalem at peace Avithin 
herself f that we may no longer contemplate each other as 
bad, or good, or indifferent stones, scattered here and there 
through the Avilderness of the Avoiid, but as stones built 
up and aiTanged century after century, and forming unitedly 
one aaIioIo glorious temple of God, Dear brethren, as Ave 
stand within the temple, and look around on the names of 
those in Clnist before us, who, dead to us, are alwe unto 
God, does not tbe AA'bole temple become alive ? Do not 
those AA'bo Avere dead ‘ sit up and begin to speak ’ ? Hear 
boAv these sons of God shout together and sing for joy ! 
Hoav debghtful the A^oices of brethren at unity ! IMay all 
of us seek, yea strive, after such imity — to be one of the 
Hoi}'- Family, that so Avhen we depart hence oin memories 
be not sobtary voices crying in tbe wilderness, but portions 
of tbat chorus with which tbe house of God, the Church 
of God, continually resounds. For Christ himself is the 
beginning and the end of every Christian Chureh. With 
His spirit Ave are in our Father’s bouse, at a continual 
feast. Without His spirit, vje arc in hut empty luallsY 

Tbe chapel of St. John, in which these sermons 
were delivered, was opened for divine service in the 
secoird year of Mr. Ewing’s incumbency. Though 
small, it rs a graceful building of the Italian order, 
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'uitli a campanile; and tlic original design of tlie 
fabric, tbougb aftcrTrards slightly modified by a 
professional architect, ^a^^ fiuTiished by Mi\ Ewing 
himself. The accommodation, however, which it 
supplied was not sufficient for the numbers who 
attended his ministiy, and i was enlarged by the 
addition of a transept and aj)se. This addition neces- 
sitated the removal of the communion table, but after 
this was accomplished the two tables of the Eecalogue 
were left by a mistake of the builder iii their old 
position on the v all. The effect of the oversight was 
rather ornamental than otherwise, though not in 
accordance with use and wont ; and on one occasion, 
when the question was mooted whether the tables 
should bo retained where they were or placed within 
the apse. Miss Gumming of Moy, a lady noted for her 
wit, and a very characteristic representative of the old 
school of Scottish gentlewomen, quaintly remarked, 
‘Mf you take -my adv'ce, you will keep the com- 
mandments.” 

In this same year — 1842 — Mr. Ewing removed 
from Erodic Cottage to Logie House, which, 
stands on the banks of the Eindhorn, a river 
course whicli is marked throughout its length by 
the most beautiful and iiicturesque scenery. Across 
the river is Daimaway Forest, noted for the great 
variety of its indigenous trocs, of which it is alleged 
to contain some three-and-twenty distinct sjiccimens, 
while in some places the abimdant hollies form deep 
glades of singular beauty, which are even more pic- 
turesque in winter than in summer. Between the 
old-fashioned house of Logie and the indhom lies an 
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equally old-fa sliioiiG^l garden, '\vifli turf walks and 
niiinc]’Ous gcaii and oilier fruit trceSj and bc^'oiid tlie 
garden, close upon tlic banks of llio river, there is a 
natural arcade formed by tlic interlacing brandies of 
some noble bcecli-trees, beneatii wliieli one finds the 
most delicious shade in the hottest siiushine. 

Two miles lower down the Findhorn, and following 
the course of a most romantic path on the same bank, 
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a spot is. reached on the Altyre property which over- 
looks the famous heronry of Sliiie, situated on the 
Darnaway side of the river, and from which also is to 
be seen at about a mile’s distance the castle of Dar- 
naway, the residence of Earl’ Moray and his family, 
with the -ancient hall of Eandolph rising behind 
it. Tracing the conrse of the river upwards from 
Logie, and by a route not less attractive than the 
descendiiig one, we come upon a narrow gorge 
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formed "by oyerliaugiiig rocks, coyered witk kircli and 
pine trees, named the Eannocli, or Eandolpli’s Leap, 
wMcli -tlie great earl is reported L}’’ tradition to liaye 
cleared ■witk a boiind •wlien pursued by. bis enemies. 
In tbe immediate neigbbonrbood tbere ’is another most 
exq^uisite piece of riyer scenerj^ wbicb is formed by 
tlie junction of tlie Diyie and Lindborn, and is kno'wn 
by tbe name of ^Hbe meeting of tbe waters.” 
Mr. Ewing used often to say that tbe district only 
wanted tbe* climate of Italy to make it an eartbly 
paradise. But eyen in respect of climate Morayshire 
enjoys an amenity which is almost unique, and tbe 
people of the county say that the sun shines twenty 
days more upon them than upon any others in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. Ewing spent three years at Logie ; and if these 
were not the most eyentful years of his life,- he would 
often speak of them as forming a period which it gaye 
him the greatest deHght to recall.. His health was 
fairly good, and, though occasionally ailing, he was 
rdways equal to his -work. His j)astoral and j)ulpit 
duties occupied a yery considerable portion of his 
time, but he read a great deal, and found leisure 
besides to cultiyato his loye of art, to write yerses, 
Italian as well as English, and to share in the- relaxa- 
tions and hospitalities of social intercourse. 

“Plain hying and high thinking.” were, from his 
earliest youth, characteristics of Mr. Ewing. As in the 
case of Chaucer’s Eranklin, his entertainment of his 
guests was a “snow ” of generous proyiding ; but whilst 
so liberally mindful in ministering to otherSj his the 
personal wants wore of the most moderate ,orn lies an 
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jJut ill addition to tlic iiinioj-iiil (dements of liis Iiospi- 
inliiy, lie possessed cniiiionr]3' xhc, faouUy of enter- 
((uiirtUf J‘(S fjucsis in the higlicst sense of the word. 
His stores of knowledge were ahva3's at command ; 
his skolcdics, cspecialH his pon-aiid-inl?: sketches, 
some YCiy hcantifiil, others of the iiiost grotesque 
dcsci'iption, 3vcrc an nnfailing source of interest to 
Iiis friends; and a yeiy special treat it was, while 
i^lrs. kwing accompanied liim on the piano, to listen 
to his I'cndcring, with his rich mellow yoice, of some 
of his fayomdte Scottish song's. 

O 


He retained, as he retained to the last, his earty 
liking for fishing, and he had ahimdant opjiortimitics 
of preying his skill on the Findhorn ; hiit though he 
would sometimes accompany others in their angling 
expeditions, he rarely handled a rod himself. 

Few either of the subjects of his pencil or of his 
compositions in verse of this period remain ; hut the 
following specimen of the latter, found in his journal, 
is at the least worth publishing as indicati^■c of the 
author s inner life, and also of a certain creative 
qualit}?- of imagination, which enabled him to figure 
forth vdth more or less distinctness certain aspirations 
and hopes which in the most of us exist only as in a 
state of solution, and never are precipitated into any 
definite form : — 


Log 

descendiij 


“ Jesils Master, ‘Jesus clear, 

I am safe if Tlioti art near ; 
Jesus Master, -Jesus Lord; 

I am lost uitliout Tliy word. 

“ Jesus, Thou art risen noAC — 

No more woe or pain for Thee ; 
On Tliy-meek and -holy hi-ow 
Life is lit eternally. 
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“ JesnSj I am still beloiv,. 

Feeblj; toiling after Thee, 

Darldy groping as I go, 

Strmng still TLy Ibnn to see. 

I have yet my cup to drink, 

I have yet the grave to cross ; 

Save Tliy servant at its brink, 

SufTer not a spaiTov/s loss. 

“ Thou art health and Thou art peace, 
tVealth and joy undimmed and vholc ; 
lldien my woes and fears increase 
Thy remembrance cheers my soul. 

“ But the sweets in'earthly bowers, 

Sights of rapture, wonder sounds. 

Music and the breath of flowers, 

Gloiy which all sense confounds, 

“ They are of the world rvliich is. 

Things wliich sin has ne’er enticed. 

They are ours Avhen we are His, 

Tor they are the mind of Christ. 

“ All our fresh sin-ings are in Thee, 

And the good we find below, 

Power to walk and light to see, 

Shall go with us where we go. 

‘■•In the silence of the night, 

On the hills of Italy, 

When the stars were twinkling bright. 

On the surface of the sea, 

“ Jesus, I have thought of Thee, 

I have jn-ayed my silent j^rayer ; 

Still, 0 still, remember me, 

Still my sins and sorrows bear. 

“ Jesus i^Iaster, Je-sus, dear, 

Jesus Master, Jesus Lord, 

I am strong if Thorr art near, 

I am weak without thy word.” 

Admiral Duff’s, Braemoriston, Feh. 2oth, 1844. 

On turning over a leaf in Ms journal, there is 
discoTerecl a ycry graceful jiCB-and-ink sketch of 
Petrarch’s house at Arqna, andahoye it, in Italiar 
following passage from Maffei’s ^^Storia c'iialia •” 
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“Not -^villing to live nt loo great a distance from ni}’- 
Ijonoficc in Padua, I have built for luysclf, on one of the 
Euganean hills, a small house, but suliicicntl}" commodioiis 
for a limited and unambitious Imuschold, and moderately 
attractive-looking too, as it stands amid slopes covered 
vith olives and •\'incs. Hero I pass ]jiy day (‘ traggo la 
mia vita ■'), and although infirm in body, A*ct am I tranquil 
in soul, free from noise, distractions, and care, always 
reading or Avriting, and the Avhile praisi.jg God, and thank- 
ing Him for all that Ho sends to me, the pleasures as Avell 
as the pains of life, believing as I do that these last arc 
not punishments, but onl}'- a means of discijjlinc.” 

Just at this period, January, 1844, Mr. EAving occu- 
pied a good luau}?- of his leisiuc hours in preparing 
designs for a residence which he thought of erecting 
within a moderate distance from his chapel in Eorres. 
The basis of all these was the sketch of Pctrarchts 
house in his journal, and the words from Maffei suf- 
ciontly indicate the ‘manner of the life Avhich ho 
Avould liai'o endeavoured to cultivate beneath the 
noAv roof if his project had ever been carried into 
execution. It ncAmr was; but the life flowed on 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ewing read on nearlj^ all subjects, and he Avrote 
about many, as his diary of this date abundantly tes- 
tifies. Hut as his calling was that of a theologian, 
and not that of a critic or literary man, the foAV 
extracts gHen from his journal will be chiefiy those 
which relate to theology, or to the great end which all 
theology is meant to subseiwe, the growth of the soul 
in inwardness, in recognition of the Dmne claims, in 
trueness and goodness. Of some of these entries it 
might be thought, on first perusing them, that they 
speak of inatters too sacred for the public eye ; but in 
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reply it can witli tmth he affirmed that they do not 
betray more of the ongoings of the sonl than is implied 
in all preaching ■which touches on the deeper experiences 
or needs of human life, and that they are indicatiye not 
of any morbid action, but of the healthy, if sometimes 
■wrestliiig, energies of the human spiiit. If eyer an 
experience fLiruished' a Hying commentary on tlie 
■words, ^‘Thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
Himself reward thee,” it was that of Bishop Ewing. 
It was the gro^wing pnrity of his heart which more 
and more enabled him to see God. * TTis theology was 
the reflex of his Hfe. 

“ TiLcsdaij night, March imii, 1811. — Last night I 
suffered greatly. It -was a night of trial and anguish 
of spirit, of the valley of the shadow of death. I do not 
remember experiencing such another. But I was heard 
in that I feared. Katherine had been affected for some 
time back u’ith pains and palpitation in the region of the 
heart ; and, notwithstanding medical aid, they had been 
getting worse, and were so violent yesterday that towards 
evening I could not resist the conclusion that some organic 
disease existed. All the blessedness of our wedded life, 
of our bappy home, and sojouruings in divers lands rushed 
into my memory, and the thought of her leaving me 
seemed more than I could bear. The night came on, and 
was one o‘f utter bitterness, in which she participated to the 
full. I feared a return of her attacks every moment — my 
dear lamb laymg her head upon mj?- shoulder, sobbing in 
great agony ; but the Lord was our light, and we prayed. 
She prayed ffist, I afterwards, and we were heard in that 
we feared, I was enabled to .speak ■coufidentl}’', and I told 
my patient and faithful darling that the danger w.as over, 
that she would recover, that she would awake well in the 
morning', and that that would be the sign of her recovery. 
We lay down and slept in the faith thereof. We awoke 
well and glad. It Avas Thou, 0 Lord, aaEo madest my 
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IIOIISG so strong. In Thee, 0 Lord, do we put our trust 
for Gver. 

Logie, February liih, 1S4L— I made this day a cove- 
nant or renunciation to God of all my own cares and 
anxious thought concerning Avliat Pic gave me, and what 
He alone can protect. Pic bids us do so, when it is said, 
‘ Casting all your care upon liim,’ or ‘ Come unto me all 
ye that travail. Pdius only can we cease to ‘ bo careful 
ajul troubled about many things.’ And so, 0 inost mighty 
.Saviour, I resign all to thee, to undertake and provide for 
me, and manage better than I can — my wife, my children, 
my brother, my congregation, my church, my*^hoiisc, my 
wealth, my prospects — my whole concerns for time and 
eternity. Amen. 

‘'God is discerned in everything by the faithful, in 
nothing by the faithles.s. By their faithlessness, however, 
God is not removed away from his owii world. 

“A book is onl}'' so many black lines to a savage, but 
it is the spiritual presenco of another to him who can read 
and understand it.” 

“Upon" a Floweii fouzn^’d witiiered ix the Leaves of 
A Guide to Floeexce. 

“ Dolce fiorc, mortc cd asciutto 
Colto su collini ovc fosti nato 
Felice la vita ch’d compresa tutta 
Is el vedero sola la patria beata. 

“ Colli nliei die sempre son fissanti. 

La bella citta che non e piii per mci, 

Le dolci case ogni di guardando, 

E sentendo sempre il mormorar di lei, 

“ Colli d’Artimini 
Guardando ora 
Guardando sempre 
La .citta di Fiora. 

Colli Fiorentini.” 


“ 1 Sam.A^. Lut us fetch the ark of the covenant,’ &c. 
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“ The merely natural man ever seeks to invest- the 
accessories of religion with an ojnis operatum, or charm- 
character,' to work, as medicines do, by their own virtue. 
It is manifest that the soul cannot be wrought upon thus ; 
outward things, unless taken up into the soul by a mental 
act, cannot otherwise aftect it. The soul cannot be affected, 
except reflexly, by any application to the bod}-, or by any 
external material thing" taken after the maimer of medicine. 
It stands alone and distinct, and cannot be operated. on by 
such agencies, unless they are accompanied with a specific 
and mental operation. They are but outward and vi.sible 
signs of inward and spiritual grace, without which they 
are nought. The flesh profiteth nothing.” 

‘‘May l5/7i. — Heard cuckoos in the Togie Woods on 
the 2nd and to-day ; when driving ■ horde from church 
caught three young woodcocks on the road, their mother 
keeping near, but out of reach.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


AL IJI'O, SO— RESIDENCE AT SANQUHAR IIOITSE. ISii— 181G. 

/a FTEP v/orldiig for a x^eriod of throe years at 
JCL Forres, almost "witFoiit mterya. of relaxa- 
tion, IsIy. Ewing found that rest and change y'cre very 
desirable, if not ahsolntclj^ necessary ; and accordingly, 
in tbc Slimmer of this year, be undertook a tour in 
searcb of bealtb and quiet. 

“ Al Rlposo, July, 1844*. — Having- sent the tlircc chil- 
Iren •with the governess to Nevton on the 2nd instant, 
-Katherine and I started on tbc following day in tbc 
Xmny-caniage. We left Logie at noon, and drove to bairn, 
where v.'o lunched with -Mr's. Nugent, who liad asked 
Catherine ;Kackintosh, of Geddes,'"' to meet us. From 
tliencc, at four o'clock, wc started for Kilravoch Castle, 
where wc were received by Mrs. Campbell with her usual 
kindness and quaintness. Next morning wc* set off for 
Invcriiess, where I had to attend the S 3 mod of !Moray, 
Eoss, and Argyll. I was very glad to rejoin the Bishop, 
whom I had last seen at Darnaway. Mr. Greig, of Skye, 
read prayers, Mr. Lockhart Ross, the Bishoxi’s chaxdain, 
Xireached a very able sermon, and the Bishop gave us 
a good charge. The clergy all dined with the Bishop 
hi the evening, at the Caledonian Hotel, and a very 
pleasrmt and harmonious meeting it was. Next day 

No-w -wido-w of Dr. Norman Macleod. 
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■we iDroce'ecled to Newton, wliere Ave found tlie eliildren 
and all the Newtons Avell and glad to see us. The place 
Avas looking rery SAA'eet ; but, alas ! he ^ AA^ho used to he 
so much the life and light of it was not here to welcome 
us. Dear Hugh ! the last time^ I Avas at Newton Avas in 
December, when thy mortal remains Averc taken thence to 
their long home. 

“We left with much regTet the folio Aving morning, at 
ten A.jr. for Drumnadrochet and Invermoriston. We 
started in a ‘Scotch mist.’ The first glimpse aa^c got 
of Loch Ness AA'as from a hill about four miles from 
Inverness, and maugre the rain and mist it looked AA^ell. 
The hills slope suddenly into the Avater, and are of that 
scarped, stony redness which looks so AA’^ell in water- 
colour draAving — an effect Avhich in the latter is pro- 
duced by scraping and washing out the colouring first laid 
on, and touching in a little here and there with stronger 
tints. 

“Before coming to Drumnadrochet, an. arm of the lake 
runs inland into a glen. This is Glen Urquhart. On 
the opposite side you see Castle Urquhart, a place of great 
antiquity and formerly of great strength. It is situated 
on a loAA' promontory running into the loch, and consists 
of a square toAver and some detached ruins, covering a very 
considerable space of ground. After dining at Drumna- 
drochet, AA-e drove through thh'teen miles of the same kind 
of scenery as before, until aa'c reached the inn at luA^eiv 
moriston — a very quiet and retired spot, among fine trees, 
and close- to the house of Invermoriston, AAdiich, though 
occupying a very pretty situation, has not the commanding 
appearance one expects in the residence of a chief aaIio, if 
I remember rightly, brought five hundred men to the 
standard of Prince Charlie. From Invermoriston Ave had 
still seven miles before reaching Fort- Augustus, Avhcre we 
concluded, our day’s Avork — thirty-four miles — a good 
stretch for the ponies. 

“ Ballachulish, July dth, 1844. — We left Fort Augustus 

* Hiigli Praser, of NeArtoii, atIio liad died very 
stooting quarters at Oraggie, near Locli Moy. 
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'lii'j morning. TIic country continued -wild and Llcak 
Jor ilie dr.-i four miles, Avlien we got a A'icnv of Locli 
Ol'’]!. witli a fine hill ])cyoDd, ai. tlic base of ■\\dncli 
nr lids liivergarry Castle — the ancient, sent of Glcngariy, 
cnlloti in Gaelic ‘ Craig an Jdiithich ’ — the rock of the 
raven — the motto as rvell as the gathering place of the clan. 
Poor Glengarry! Evciy sin brings its own punishment, 
and the jimud extravagance of the seventeenth Mac- 
iUie-Alast.air, as the late chief called himself, has Imought 
Lis i'-ide domains to the hammer, and sent his heir as 
an cj.'dc to Australia. The drive along Loch Oich 
is vcjy licautifiil, the loch being fringed with rocks and 
ti’Gcs on tliis side, and ha'cing a steep, high, green hill on 
the other shore, till we came to another loch, Loch Lochy, 
about four miles from the commencement of which stands 
the solitary and wretched Inn of Letterfinlay, o]')positc to 
a most picturcsrpie green hill, called the Hill of Lochiel. 
Hero we had but a sorry repast, which reminded me of a 
similar one at Passiguano on the Lake of Thrasymenc, the 
situation of tho two places being,* moreover, somewhat 
lilm. Pen Nevis appears to great advantage after leaving 
High Bridge. It is a majestic and massive mountain, 
stony and hard looking, with green basement hills and grey 
upjicr elevation, with patches of snow towards its summit. 
IVe reached Fort William at seven o’clock. The toAvn has 
a hustling continental look; for which is, no doubt, 
indebted to some extent to the walls of t'lc Fort and a 
certain military air which they give i . Although 
Katherine was fatigued, and it was rather late, we thought 
it best to push on to Ballachulish, ns the service there at 
■which I was to assist would necessitate ft<.n early start in 
the morning. We consequently had a pain* of post-horses 
attached to the carriage, and left Peter McKenzie to bring 
on the ponies next day. The drive — a distance of about 
fourteen miles — ^was along the side of Loch Linnhe, an 
arm of the sea, and exceedingly heautifiil it was. The 
road lay through a well-wooded country, with fine hills on 
pleasal'^^' of the' loch, and the sea stretching out to 
• "wards. The approach to - Ballachulish is extremely 
sea running up away among the mountains, 
H 
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and intermingling with them. The feeling is one almost 
of oppressiveness from the towering masses being so close 
upon one. 

“ We drove to the inn on the Lochaber side of the 
Ballachniish Ferry, and found it a. very tolerable one, "with 
a very civil landlord. After a somewhat restless night 
Katherine was no better in the morning, and I had to 
make up my mind to go alone to the’ consecration of the 
new church at Ballachniish. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, as we had travelled into this part of the country 
mainly from the wish to be present on the occasion. As 
soon as I had dressed I went down-stairs, and from the 
door of our imi I could make ont the Bishop and Mr. Boss 
on the ojoposite shore. I immediately crossed over, and it 
was then arranged that I should read prayers at the service. 
Beturned to the mn and had breakfast, and, after making 
Katherine as comfortable as was possible in the circum- 
stances, having secured a boat, I was rowed down the -loch 
about a mile and a half, and landed on the beach imme- 
diately under the new chapel, a j)lain, simple but pleasing 
building of a Gothic character. The situation is singularly 
beautiful, being at the opening of two very lovely green 
wooded conies running up into the mountains, which seem 
to be covered with trees almost to the summits, from which 
the mists were whirling away as I drew near the shore. 
The bell had b^hi’C ringing, but had cp^efr ere I entered 
the vestry, wlnore,^ Tound the Bishop ^ ^^'.iQ>’pbed. The 
Laird of Ballc d^het-p — Charles Stuai'i, ° -s^tleman of 
remarkably fin.lioi^^se3fii;<^]2ce, soon after ^ancT pre- 

sented the j)etri’ettyfop consecration. OnA ^ \of this 
the usual cerem\ectsl -^as proceeded with, anu"^^ that 
was completed I Jered the reading-desk and commenced 
the usual mornin^l'service, with special psalms and lessons 
apj)rbpiiate to the occasion. The church was full, the con- 
gregation consisting almost entirely of labouring people ; 
indeed the workmen employed at the slate quarries have 
themselves contribute^ a great part of the fund for the 
building expenses. 

“ I remained for parit service. ..v’’’ 

in Gaelic. The prayers?^^’ Moy. nich v as 

)onses, in 
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■ Tf '.-iic, pr^aiicecT quite n r>«'*v .•?-?:r'«nliou, and made me think 
'.r. _‘ii afar oft, as indeed I ■',va«. z'l the islands of the Gen- 
y *'s. 3Ir. Sruart reiy kindly asked me to go to Callachu- 
J:sh House, hut o^ving to Eatherine's illness I returned to 
lior hr boat as I had come. 

‘'■JuJ}/ 11th. — The Bishop and Hr. Boss called upon 
us, and returned ivith them to call at Ballachulish 
IioU'--e, Ti’liieh I found to he, in many respects, not imlike 
jScTicn in its quiet and peaceful character. The situation, 
lieyo^-er, is greatly superior. It stands betu'een two fine 
hiiif--. and is hacked h}* another of very striking aspect. 
Tlic hill to the xrest is green to the very top, and beauti- 
fully Y.-ooded -with clumps of birch-trees. Dr. Pocock, the 
"VYell-linoyn traveller, saiv in it a great resemblance to 
Mount Tabor.” 

The next entry is in the handTOting of Mi-s. 
ETring : — 

July ISth, 1844. — ^My birthday : a day of continued 
lam, a day of clouds and thick darkness, but these only 
externally, for we have spent it most haj)pily. I give 
Theo thanks, 0 heavenly Father, for having preserved 
us to each other in health and love to this da}-. Hay 
it please Thee ‘ to continue to us the gifts Thou hast 
bestowed, and to give us thankful hearts for Thy manifold 
and gi’cat mercies. All my resolutions made this day, do 
Thou enable me, through Thy strength, to keep, and more, 

^ ca, far more than I can either ask or th ink , wilt Thou 
do for us. 

“ TV e intended to have gone to Mr. Stuart’s to-day, but 
the weather and the Dqctor iirevented us. The Bishop 
did not come to see us either, but when we were at dinner 
some one rushed in in a great hurry, wet and mufiied up 
3n a great coat. I did not know him, but it proved to be 
Ljttelton,^ who had taken the Forres duties tvo Sun- 
days ago. ^e only thing that has disturbed my peace 
fC'-day Ls the feeling that I am the cause of our being still 

Ballachiilish with a pleasant i)arty, where 

awar „ 

5 : ‘ 
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my liusband would Lave enjoj^ed himself '; hut he has been 
quite happy here alone. And I am sure I have been 
much more so than in any other society. — K. E.” 

‘‘July Sunday. — K fine day. I was rowed down 

to chapel; There was a large congregation, and eighty 
young peojjle were confirmed ; but most of them very 
young. Mr. Lyttelton read prayers, but part of the con- 
firmation serndce rvas in Gaehc, and I preached the sermon. 
After serwice we had Katherine ferried over in the carriagfe, 
in which she drove to the Stuarts, where we spent a 


delightful evenrng. 


Next 


mornrng, to our very great 


regret, rve bade our friends, old and new, good-bye, and 
started for Glencoe. To King’s House the journey, is bleak 
and uninteresting. We lunched there, gathered some wild 
flowers, and got a few pebbles from the ‘ sounding Cona.’ 
From King’s House to Tyndrum is another equally unat- 
tractive stage. At Inverouran we came upon a country 
of fine swelling mountains, clothed in part with birch, 
oak, beech, hazel, and bracken, with bits of green grass at 
intervals, where cattle and sheej) were grazing ; while 
waterfalls and torrents in endless 'variety of width and 
volume were rippling or rushing down to join the 
Falloch, which was flowing beneath us. We had a glorious 
picture, and a cloudless sky over all. The ’ first peep of 
Loch Lomond was splendid — the hills very majestic, with 
fine, broken, prominent, and protuberant outlines, copsCv 
and timber on every side, and a clear, bright, glorious sky 
above, and the loch reflecting it. ‘ So much for Lumbar- 
tonshhe,’ thought I ; ‘ Monseigneur mon grand]oere, what 
could have induced you to leave' such a fatherland as 
this ? ’ 

“ As we approached Balloch, I- grew very anxious to see 
the abode of my fathers. Peter McKenzie, who assured 
me that he Imew all this country well, was to point out 
the place ; but he drove us past it without maldng any 
sign, and the succession of blunders he perpetrated, such 
as pointing out the village of Alexandria as Dumbarton, 
caused us to abandon our confidence in his geograiD^"* 
acquirements. We ‘‘^OKfcli was 

to the dehgl ponses, in 
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I 

ir.iF (Mscovorccl to liavp my limflipr ns ono of its occu|E^|^. ' 

-T-ilm,* cnllctl out i*«rtrr iii i mnzcniciit ; and so it * 

- Mr. 1(0101/ straigliL tW^ni London rid Jikliiilniigik We 
vfi'c vmj glad to moot, as wo lunl not soon codi otlier 
sbioo Jnimniy. 

'MYo \ront to LoFcnsido noxt day, and woro most 
kindly and coiirtoously rocdTod 1 ^ Mr. and Mrs. Ewing. 

Mr. Ewing's elder broUior, Mr. Ewing Madoot of Gatbld^ 
and 1 n<« wife, and some o&ctb, liod licon invited to moot 
vr. 2\ox1. day we wont to -lisit the diuzdiyaid of Bonhil], 

Lilt j’fjund little to interest ns, nil the giavos of tlio 
Ewuigs of Bflllocli having been built over when the new 
Xi'insh church was eioctod, with the oxcoiition of on 
Aloxandcr Ewing, on whoso tembstone the family rams 
were seulptared, and who must^ from letters in niy unolo'a 
possession. Lave boon a first cousin of my gniiidfnihor. 

***\Ye thon drovo to Balloch, catching our first glimpso 
of it fimm ilio bridge across the Leven. Tho old house is 
gone, and n handsome new one, in costellatod form, haa 
boon croclod on its site. Tho mtuation is beautiful; stand- 
ing, ns it does, on a woodod hill, doping down to tho west, 
where it meets Lodh Lomond, and to the south, whero it 
is liounded by the river Leven. 

"i^ftor passing a fow days vay pleasantly nt Lovciuudo^ 
wc loft it for Githkin, proceeding by tlio hniiks of tho 
Clyflo: and from tho number of ships iiossing up and 
down the river, tho viowa, as wo drovo dong its bonks, 
trero Tory animated os wdl as beautifuL 

** Cutlikin, tho rosidenoe of Mr. and Mrs. Ewing Mhcloo, is 
an old-fiishioned building, but has all tho appoomneo of 00m- 
ibrt and quiet ; and standing upon tho b 1 o])o of ono of the 
liOls which boor the some name, it commands a very 
extensive view of tho rich voUoy of the Gydo, bounded on 
one side by the Oompsie hills, ond with Bm Loip^d and 
Bon Ledi and the Perthshiro Gpunpians in, ' digtimw^- 
At night the outlook is weirdly sublune ■ mst flames 
hBoing ppm. the. many blaring fuynaces^ j. ae vidnity of 
^asfgow'and towards the east^ giving yoij%e sensation as 
jigjB jPhwro. iooih/>«xg«*^.jn, writable Timra dA 

ip * The Bm. ond Bov. W. H. Ic^A> 2 igioeable, and 

n h2 
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cultivated man, a good scliolai*, and "well versed in several 
modern languages ; advanced in years, and of a most 
unassuming demeanour. J.lrs. Maclae lias a. countenance 
of singular benignancy. Like lier husband, she is a person 
of unmistakable but most unobtrusive piety, as well as 
possessed of considerable natural intellect, with a keen 
sense of humour. I was glad to find that the piety of 
both rested upon the broad foundation of God being a 
God of ^ love, and of Qhrist being the Saviour of all men. 
All their family have predeceased them ; and Mrs. Maclae 
said to me that if it should please God to take her hus- 
band yirsi, she would then count it a giad day when sum- 
moned hence to join their children. On Sunday (a. drench- 
ing day of rain), Mr. Maclae, J ohn, and I drove, to Glas- 
gow, where I preached in St; Mary’s Church — a large 
chuich, but, owing to the badness of the weather, and 
the ciicumstance that most of the usual cong'regation are 
now in the country, it was not well filled. I preached from 
One tiling^ is needful,” that is, Ood to the human soul. 
In the evening we had some very interesting conversation 
relative to Edward Irving, Isabella Canij)bell, and Mr. 
•John Macleod Campbell, o.f the parish of the Ebw, and 
others who had been cast out of the Established Church 
for maintainmg the fulness of the GosiDel in the redeemino- 
work of Christ.^ "" 

On the following day Mr. Maclae accompanied us to 
Glasgow to see the cathedral, . which astonished and 
delighted us, its size and preservation being' much beyond 
what we had expected, ^n the crj'pt there are some large 
stone coffins of early bishops and others, St.’ Mungo’s 
M ell, the grave of the founder, and other very interesting 
relics. Then we went to the university, after ffisiting 
which we got leady to start for Edinburgh by the train. 
On leaving Glasgow we entered into a long tumiel, and 
were rather appalled by the sudden darkness, the increased 
noise, and. the seeming acceleration of the speed of 
the train. It was a very valley of the shadow of death. 
We commended ourselves to God in it ; and I seemed 
raised by faith so completely out of the body:, and into 
such perfect communion -witli God, that had we met 
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.'iSin^.luT trnin in tlic Uncle- divlenoss and perished in the 
^h.v-;k. I could not hut helieTc that I should liave found 
•nvstlf in Him.” 

It vas in the eonrsc of this brief sfaj" in Edinburgh, 
tlifit Ivli\ Eyring became acquainted for the first time 
■»ritli the late excellent Bishop of Edinburgh, Bishop 
IViTot. By his sagacity, his scholarship, tlie quiet 

..iistonoy and integrity of his cliaracter, and the 

<b.!isic, Tugorous, and incisiTe qualities of his pulpit 

• • 

'jompo.ritions. Bishop Terrot secured for himself 
the esteem of his feUoTT-oitizens'. He died in 
1873, and though, for several years,, he had been 
unable to discharge the duties of his episcopate, and 
required the services of a coadjutor, the crowded 
congregation which met in his church, St. Paul’s, 
oh the day of his funeral, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing, bore witness by their attendance and obvious 
interest to the fact, that though for long he had 
been rather a name than a visible presence amongst 
his flock, the memory of his personal worth and of his 
valuable instructions had not passed awhy. 

jVtr. Ewing, after listening to a “very able and 
powerful sermon ” from the Bishop, but not knowing 
at the time who the preacher was, made himself 
loiown to him after service in the vestry. Bishop 
Terrot, though by habit undemonstrative, received him 
most cordially, and immediately asked him to dine 
with him that evening. Erom a previous engagement 
he was unable to accept the invitation ; but, as in so 
many other cases, the hurried interview in the vestry 
left its impression' on the Bishop of Edinburgh, as we 
shall presently see. 
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A feTV months after this delightful expedition, 
Mr. Ewing, finding the distance from Forres incon- 
Yeniently great, remored from Logie to Sanquhar 
House, the property, aud recently in the occupation, 
of one of his greatest friends in those parts, Mr. 'Wil- 
liam Fraser-Tytler. Sanquhar House, with its beau- 
tiful wood and water, is a charming residence, within 
a mile of the pictm-esque little town of Forres, which 
it oyerloohs, while it commands a spacious yiew of 
the countiy beyond, including the remarkable sand- 
hills of Culbin, which, some three centuries ago, were 
bloym up from the shore by a yiolent gale of wind 
from the north, and oyerwhelmed the greater portion 
of the estate from which they take their name. In 
addition, one obtains from Sanquhar House a yery 
fine yiew of the Moray Frith, and of the two con- 
spicuous detached rocks at the entrance of the har- 
bour of Cromarty on the opposite coast, and well 
known as the “ soutars of Cromarty.” 

Under date the 19th of August of this year, Mr. 
Ewing chronicles the bii'th of his fourth child, Louisa 
Hatherine Jane Elspet, hi the followhig words ; 

“Blessed be the name of the Lord: My soul doth 
magnify the Lord. A new yoice on earth. I hear thy 
ciy, my daughter. On a bright and quiet eyening hast 
thou appeared on earth — ^bright earth, and glad blue sky, 
calm white sea, calm blue hiUs, still green trees, the boat 
in which thy mother herself has found a childlike pleasure, 
quiet on the lake — a bell — ^mysterious silence. Be with 
us, O Lord ! Bless mother and child — the other children 
— all friends. Amen. To the Lord belong mercies.” 

The remainder of 1845 appears to haye passed 
away in a quiet succession of uneyentfnl days in the 
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SniiniiLar liomc : but it yra? iu the course of tbis 
period tliat Alexander lAviiiiios name became Imcsyn. 
d ‘Tond the limits of blorarsLii’c. and bis bretbren of 
ilic Episcopal Gburcb, bj* tbe publication of an essay 
bearing tbe title “ Episcox'Jac^" in Scotland.” 

Tbc publication, itself is only a small pamx)blet of 
fifteen pages, but it is entitled to more than a passing 
reierencc. because it li^’as occasioned by events in tbe- 
S^'ottisb, Episcopal Cbui’cb wbicb attracted consider- 
nlpe, notice outside tbe pale in vdiicb tbey occuiTed, 
bee:! use it is a curious revelation of tbe autbor’s eccle- 
siastical convictions at tbe time of its composition, 
and, lastly, because in tbe xmeparation 01 it be was 
brought into communication witb several consx)icuous 
members of tbe Anglican ejnscopate. 

At .tbe time of wbicb we are now spealdng, tbe 
somewhat anomalous phenomenon of English Episco- 
paban chapels in Scotland not directly under local 
exn'scopal suspervision bad almost disappeared, and, as 
Mr. Grub says in bis “ Scottish Ecclesiastical History,” 
it was hoped that tbe existence of a body professing to 
be in communion witb the Church of England while 
rejecting tbe authority of tbe Scottish bisbox)s would 
soon be at an end. 

But tbe hope was not just yet to be realised. Tbe 
Bev. D. T. K. Drummond, formerly of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Edinburgh, a clergyman X)0ssessing 
considerable ability as a jpopular preacher, having 
come down to Edinburgh witb English orders, and 
imder tbe supjposition that be would, on tbe whole, 
be free to do as be liked,* bad been extravagating a 
little here and there beyond tbe lines of rubrical and 
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canonical prescription. He went so far, it seems, as to 
transgress “tlie 28tli Canon of the Synod of Edin- 
burgh,” by officiating publicly ‘^without using the 
Eitmgy at all^” and though for a season ^^left to the 
freedom of his own will,” as, according to the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, the firsf 
Adam was, at last even Eishop Terrot, whose proclivi- 
ties were all in the direction of toleration, was con- 
strained to admonish him in canonical terms. Hr, 
Drummond, however, who had a considerable congre- 
gational following, was not 'moved to amendment by 
the admonition of his ecclesiastical superior, and 
legolved to resign his incumbency, and to set up an 
inde23endent meeting-house of his own. . He was fol- 
lowed in his insubordination, as it was termed, by 
another clergyman in English orders, Sir William 
Dunbar, who had recently been admitted to the 
charge of an Episcopal congregation in Aberdeen, and 
against him the Bishop of Aberdeen took up arms 
ecclesiastioal, 

”A man,” Avrites I\Ir. Ewing, 'meed not be an Episco- 
palian unless he chooses, but if he chooses to be such,’ he 
must comply with the conditions requisite in the case. 
And one of these conditions is simply subjection to diocesan 
authority, not in the abstract, which might mean anythino- 
or notliing, but in the concrete form of obedience to one’s 
Ordinary while he is administering the law to which he 
himself- as well as his clergy has vowed submission.” 

In this ajopeal in behalf oE unity, as in an earlier 
publication, Mr. Ewing maintains Episcopacy to be 
divme only because it' possessed the -true doctrine of 
the redemption of the world; ” and though he held 
that, ^‘as is the soul without the body, so is true 
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■iocirino ATitlioiii tlic ClniTcli,” ,yot lio was careful to 

v.-riiirk. at tlic same iii.ie; ilial ‘‘as is tlio ‘body witli- 

n-'.\ rlie soul, so is tlic Cliiircli wiinont true doctrine.” 

« • 

Accordinglj’ on this latter aifij’iiiation lie laid tlie 
straiu of liis argumentation against tlie soMsmatics. 

Were tliey Episcopalians i So, as implied in tlieir eccle- 
/jisri'iieal designation, ■Nverc tlic bishops and clergy of the 
E]'i!-;c-opaI Church in Scotland. Did they abide by the 
Prayov" l?ook, Articles, Creeds, and Catccliism of the Church 
of jinglMiid as their standards of faith and'morals ? So. did 
th'- ciiuroh in Scotland, ^niile on the fact of her identity 
iv. do<-it inc -with the Southern Episcopacy, an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1840 practically incorporated her with the Angli- 
can -Establishment.” * 

Ent, it will bo asked here by the reader, what need 
for all this argumentation on high questions of doctrine 
and identitj^, when the separatists aijpear to have been 
guilty onty of non-observance of rubrics which relate 
to the use of the Litui’gy when clergymen officiate in 
public ? The answer in plain English is, that finding 
his position indefensible on the* merely rubrical 
ground, !Mr. Drummond introduced a new clement of 
co.ulTOVcrsy, that of the Scottish Communion Office, So 
far Jrom regarding tins office with any special vene- 
ration, !Mjr. Ewing, two years before this date, had 
incurred the Wrath of the High Church party in the 
Horth by a proposal in the synod of Moray that it 
should be altogether excluded from the services of the 
Church. But he felt, nevertheless, free to maintain 
that the mere existence or occasional use of this office 


The Scottidi iOSpiscopal Cluircli- was still subject to ^eoial^ dis- 
abiiifios. but of these, and of their ultimate removal, mention wiU bo 
made at n later stage of this memoir. 
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in the Scottish Episcopal Chni’ch did not in the least 
compromise either her Episcopal status or her sub- 
stantial oneness with the Chiu’ch of England. 

This was Mr. Ewing’s argument, in which he was 
supported by Anglican dignitaries of all shades of 
opinion. But it may seem to the reader that too great 
a prom i nence has been assigned to an ephemeral essay 
in these pages. On the contTary, in addition to what 
has been ah’eady advanced, the assertion is here ven- 
tured upon that, next to the sagacious action of Bean 
Eamsay in this crisis, it was Mr. Ewing’s compact 
and luminous advocacy of the cause of the Scottish 
Episcopal Chui’ch which saved it from dismption, and 
seciu-ed for the bishops the adherence of. the influen- 
tial Episcopal laity. Eor that adherence was seriously 
imperilled. The excommunication of Sir William 
Bunbar for refusing to use the Scottish Communion 
Office spread alarm thi’oughout the Episcopal congre- 
gations, and in a letter to the Edinbimgh Scotsman., 
written some twenty-eight years after this date, Bishop 
Ewing affirms that the' situation was one of such 
gravity that a single approving wo];d from Bean 
Eamsay would have thrown well-nigh the whole of 
the Episcopal laity into the Brummond movement ! 

Mr. Ewing at this time had been reading, amongst 
other books, “hTewman on Bevelopment.” Bevelop- 
ment, or, to use the term he preferred. Evolution, w'as 
one of the subjects which specially occupied his 
thoughts in the latest days of his life; but the 
evolution in the successive stages of which- he seemed 
to read, with great gladness of heart, the law of 'pro- 
gress, was a triumphal processio in the course of 
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T.-hicli the earthly and material was gradnalty being 
suhjeefed to spiritiinr iiiJraenee. In tlic world-story 
0 .. largC; and especially in tlic eighicen centuries 
charing which tlic element of Chiistianity has been in 
ojioratiou. he could detect a sure, if not always salient, 
lactor of aclYancement in the direction of order, free- 
dom, self-responsibility, and the culture of humanity 
as a whole. All events he believed had been con- 
spiring together in order that '4he mind of Chiist” 
might become dominant in man. The evolution be 


belicvca in was an evolution from ignorance and 
injusiice and superstition and fear, to a reverent but 
intelligent fellowship with the Father of Spirits. 
Chiist was growing, was ordained to grow, in human- 
ity. The childish things were gradually to pass 
av*ay before the consciousness of a manhood which 
imew itself to be the creation of a Perfect Will, which 
could have had no other end in the launching into 
existence of helpless dependants except theii- moral 
and everlasting blessedness. Put even at this stage 
he could only regard Hcwman’s Development as one 
which substituted servitude for sonship. 
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ELECTIOIn as bishop. 1846—1847. HISTORY OF THE SEES 
OP ARGYLL AND THE ISLES. 

A S tlie sees of Argyll and of the Isles were originally 
distinct, and eaeli lias a Mstory of its own, a brief 
statement seems called for bere relative, first of all, to 
the period of tbeir separate and independent existence; 
and then, secondly, to the circumstances which led to 
their being nnited. 

The vast and ancient diocese of Hunkeld -embraced 
an immense district, in the western portion of which 
only Gaelic was spoken. John the Scot succeeded to 
the bishoiiric of Diinkeld in 1188 ,^ in the. reign of 
William the Lion, and some -time after his consecra- 
tion, being ignorant of the Celtic language, he requested 
the Pope to sever the western part of his diocese from 
the Church of Hunkeld, and to erect it into a separate 
see under the name of Argyll^ intimating at the same 
time that the revenues he now enjoyed were amply 
sufficient for the maintenance of two bishops. John 
despatched his petitionary letter to Rome by his chap- 
lain, Harold, who was master of Gaelic as well as 
English, and whom he recommended to the Pope as 
being in other respects the fit and proper person to 
entrust with the guidance of the new see. The Pope 
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coniplicrl -witli tlie prayer of Jojm. expressing liis admi- 
rn i ‘on of Jiis great self-dciiiaL and. liaxins’ consecrated 

/ e. J 


jde.rold as iii'st Eisliop of Argjdl, sent liim back to 
Scotland, The nen^ diocese of Argyll coraprebended 
tliO Tvbole of tbe mainland portion of the county of 
Arnyll, tlie district of Locbaber, yAtk tlie island of 
LismorC; and. j)i’0^3ably' one or two of tbe smaller 
iA.'-.mls. Tbe catbedral was erected in Lismore, and 
bcaic'.' tbe Eisbops of Argyll were designated Eimco])i 
Ll-vV'OYcnse^ as well as ErgacUensesE On tbe erection 
of Glasgow into an arcbbisbopric in 1492, Argyll 
became one of its snfbagan sees, and continued in 
this relation snbsegnently to tbe Ecformation. Tbe 
last bisbop wbo presided over Argyll as a separate 
diocese was Hector Maclean, wbo died in 1687. A 
conge cVelire was indeed directed to tbe Dean and 
Obapter of Argyll in 1688 in favour of tbe learned 
principal of tbe University of Edinbimgb, Dr. AJex- 
ander Munro; but wbetber be was ever elected is 
inmertain, 'and at all events before bis consecration 
took place tbe reign of James II. bad como to an 
end, and a new order of affabs in Cburcb and State — 
a revolution settlement indeed — was at tbe door. 

f* 

Accordingly, between tbe death of Hector Maclean 
and tbe consecration of Alexander Ew.ing as Eisbop of 
Argyll, one hundred and sixty years elaj)sed. 

Tbe Scottish diocese of tbe Isles embraced Arran, 
Elite, and all. tbe Hebrides, excepting tbe few smaller 
islands which were attached to that of Argyll ; but 
while tbe geography of tbe see is known, its early 
bisfory is involved in great obscurity. Tbe primitive 


Grub s “Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,” yol. i. p. 301. 
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seat of tlie Bishops of the Isles was iu the Isle of Man, 
and these were designated Sodorenses — a title which 
prohahly, hut hy no means certainly, was conferred 
on the southern insular prelates hy their Horwegiau 
superiors, and which was retained hy both the English 
and Scottish lines into which the episcopate was ulti- 
mately diyided. By the latter half of the thii’teenth 
century, however, the story of the hishopric of the 
Isles emerges into daylight. In 1263, Haco, King of 
ETorway, descended like a -storm-hlast from the north 
upon Scotland; hut a fierce tempest of the elements 
shattered his fleet, and his army met with a tremen- 
dous punishment at Largs on the 2nd of October in 
that year. Eo doubt Horsemen and Scotsmen give 
different versions of the antecedents and results of 
Haco’s expedition; hut, at all events, after the 
battle of Largs, the Hebrides and some portions of 
the mainland acknowledged no longer the domination 
of Horway. They could quite weU afford to allow 
theii' Horwegian foemen to cherish the fancy that 
victory means leaving your opponents masters of the 
situation; for, after the wreck of his ships and the 
Largs passage of arms, Haco sailed to Orkney, and 
died there ; while, within three years after his death, 
a treaty was concluded between Magnus, his son 
and successor, and the Scottish king, in vntue of 
which Man, and all the isles of the western sea, 
were surrendered to Alexander III. 

With the sovereignty of Man and the Hebrides, the 
right of patronage of the bishopric of Man was con- 
veyed to Alexander and his successors, and there,-^- 
only reserved to the Metropolitan Church of 
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f'cjnic va^iio riglitt?, "wliicli ziovriRe interfered Tvitli tlio 
in'lt'?ondont action of tiio }>fur'-n or of fho Bishops of 
ir_'. Xsh-H. In course of time Man Tvas occiijncd hy the 
Evn,dish. and its ecclesiastical as well n'^ civil relations 
in couscq^iicncc niidorwent a change of centTO. The 
hisliops lA-ho. attached to England, remained in Man, 
hecamo siiffcagaiis of York, and the Scottish branch of 
the fpiscf*patc, ^hich ultimately eslublished its seat 
ill Ifiic. th'opped all connection "with the hiorwegian 
mc'tropolitans, and became an integral portion of the 
Scottish episcopate. Unlike Argyll, tlie diocese of the 
Isles u-as at first hot converted into a suffragan see oi 
Glasgow when the latter was invested with metropo- 
litan authority, but it was attached to it in this rela- 
tion at a later period. The last bishop who exorcised 
jurisdiction over the Isles as a separate see was Archi- 
bald r-huham who had to vacate his episcopal functions 


in less. 

At a later period, and in the midst of their 
stru:?"liiig endeavours to secure at least a nominal 
suporvifrion for the members of their eommuniou, 
the authorities of the Scottish Episcopal Gliurch 
assigned to one bishop the four dioceses of Boss, 
Moray, Argyll, and the Isles. But, a second time 
in the course of its history, the diocese of Argyll 
was to acquhe an independent position through the 
liberality of a bishop, and the see of the Isles was to 
become incorporated with it. 

The revived and united dioceses which now consti- 
tute the bishoiDiio of Argyll and the Isles comprehend 
the shires of Argyll and Bute, a considerable portion 
of the county of Inverness, and the whole of the 

I 
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Western Isles — extending for about two biuidred and 
thirty miles from north to south, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty from east to west. This was a 
spacious territory for one bishop to have under his 
charge \ but, alas ! Farewell to Finnery ! ” and 
Lochaber no more ! " had been the burden of the 
song of thousands of sad-hearted men and women who 
had had to leave their glens and islands, and find 
a home across the Atlantic, to make room for deer- 
forests and sheep-walks ; so that of Celtic Episcopa- 
lians in this immense district, with the exceptions of 
Appin and Ballachnlish, there were only to be found a 
scattered remnant under pastoral care when Alexander 
Ewing entered on his episcopate. What were the 
Bishop’s own impressions as he journeyed amid the 
solitudes once teeming with busy life Avhich were 
to be found in his diocese, the reader will learn 
from a future page. In the meanwhile the following 
extracts from his journal continue the narrative : — 

“Some time (if I remember aright) in July, 1845, 
Bishop Low wrote to me to ask whether if the diocese 
of Aigyll and the Isles should be severed from the diocese 
•of Moray and Ross, and endowed by him, I would accept 
the nomination to the office of bishop. I replied that if 
duty called, I would. Some time afterwards the sever- 
ance was effected, with the pecuniaiy arrangement that 
Bishop Low was to make over the episcopal income which 
he received from his united diocese during his lifetime to 
the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, and settle on the latter 
the sum of £8,000 as an endowment on his death. 
Some doubts having been raised as to the legal validity of 
the arrangement, Bishops. Skinner and Moir withheld their 
sanction to it. Previously, however, to any formal expres- 
sion of their dissent, the Primus had issued, a mandate 
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'.:il'r>Trci*mp' the Dean of Argyll and the Isles to call 
1 nit'-iing of the clergy of the new (.lioccsc, to proceed 
' ilio election of a hishop. Tlio niocting, accordingly, 
L-oivl at Oban, in October, lo-lfi, vhen the Dean 
■v reposed my name. The proposal n'as seconded by the 
iJev. UJr. Hood, of Rothesay. One rev. gentleman 
oppof-cd ihe nomination, on the ground of my want 
of Oaelic : but the Dean uToto to me from Oban con- 


C:Ta tula tin? me on the result of the election, and invit- 
ing iiK 10 come speedily among them. In a short time 
.Uiicrv.-av'Is, however, I was given to understand that tlmee 
of il.M' bishops declined to confirm the election, though 
■for r..a‘'‘onH which were not assigned, and that no consecra- 
tion could lake place, as the canons req^uired the approval 
of a majority of bishops to render an oleciiuii valid. 
Tims the matter stood, with endless correspondence — ^pri- 
vate and public — ^untd the death of Bishop Lloir in 
August. 1847, when the objecting bishops were found in 
a minority. Accordingly^ at the annual episcopal synod in 
Edinburgh in the following month, my election was for- 
mally confirmed, with a protest from Bishop Skinner on 
'the ground that there should bo a new election, because 
:thG deed of endowment had not been made ii revocable 
before the election at Oban took place. Finding, hovi-vcr, 
4iiat a completed deed had lain upon the tabb', Hi hop 
'Sldnnor withdrew his opposition, and intimated bi'^ desiro 
^0 assist in my consecration, which was fixed to tak(j place 
before the end of October. Certain of the presbyters of 
the diocese, being dissatisfied with the course and the 
result of the procedure at the general symod, and Laving 
heard of Bishop Skinner’s protest, sent to hiu> a memorial 
against my>’ consecration. To then* memorial Bishop 
Skinner reUirned for answer that he hoped they would 
have the good sense to concur in an appointment which 
they had themselves initiated by their own free choice.’ 
They^, however, published their memorial in the Mo-niinff 
Post, whereupon Bishop Skinner m’ote to me censuring 
fiisir conduct in the most emphatic language. Not long 
after the meeting of the episcopal synod in Edinburgh, 
an election took place for the diocese of Brechin, rendered 
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vacant by the death of Bishop Moir, when the Eev. A. 
r. Forbes, second son of Lord Medwyn, was chosen bishop. 

“ On reviewing the above narrative, there is much which 
seems mysterious in the conduct of the presbyters. But 
some persons known to me went so far as to write letters 
to the clergy and laity of Argjdl, with the intention of 
depreciating mo in their estimation. Letters also had 
been received by the clergy of the diocese offering 
mono}’' and guaranteeing them against loss in any 
‘ measures they should take to eject Mr. Ewiug.’ One 
of these was to the effect that a Gaelic-speaking' 
clergyman was the only proper person for the episcopate 
of Argyll ; and as the recipient both understood Gaelic 
and asjiired to the office, it was obvious Avhat effect 
the letter he received was intended to produce. Another 
was addressed to an elderly man, believed to be an 
aspirant also, in which it was stated that onl}’’ a person of 
considerable experience was fit for that office, &c., &c. 
These letters, doubtless, suggested the idea of the memo- 
rial to Bishop Skinner. On the other hand, I was urged 
to abandon my position with reference to the Scotch Com- 
munion Office, and I was pressed to commit myself in 
various ways. Tims matters stand at this date, October 
2Gth, lSf7. O Lord, I acknowledge my faults in what 
I have done amis.s, and my sin is ever before me. Deal 
not with me after my sins, nor reward me aftey my iniqui- 
ties. Thou hast opened me a door which no man has been 
able to shut. If Thou wilt allow me to go in at that door, 
and take iny seat in the diocese of Argyll and the Isles, 
strengthen, settle, enlighten me, 0 Lord my God. 

“,The joint consecration takes place on Thursday next, 
the Festival of St. Simon and St. Jude. May He be 
present and assisting, without whom we labour in vain.” 

“ Vigil of St. Simon andJucle, Aberdeen, October 27tJi, 
1847. — The last evening, in all human probability, on 
which I shall sign myself 'presbyter of the Scotch Ej^iscopal 
Church. 0 Lord God, Father, Son, and Holy Spii’it, if it 
be Th}* will that I should be to-morrow received into the 
Episcopate, grant me therein pureness of heart, earnest- 
ness of purpose, love to, and faith in, Thee. Grant me to 
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. '.'..iiv' untiling among my pLOj'ie Jesus CSirist, and Him 
■ .-M.-iilcd. Grant me never lO v can" of His somce, and 
^•’. 1 ' T/j seek His tilings, and not my oim. Bless me in 
^-^.noiib Tolationsbips — fiist, and as tbo root of usefiil- 

S-? iritliout, -witli my wife, children, brotlier, and rda- 
s’v-es: then witli my elcrgj'j finally, with my people. 
<<ive me true love fer them, and singleness of puipose in 
ili:aling with them, that I may seek not my things, but 
; heirs. And, 0 blessed and Almighty God, give me what- 
i-rer i.s wanting in me, and take away whatever is contrary 
to ihn fulfilment of Thy will Pardon mo all my post 
.sinr, and grant that, hereafter, I may serve Tliee in single- 
nose and imroness of life. Bless my Mends, forgive my 
ouomies. ilay I he a blessing to all — ^to the Scotch E^is- 
oopal Chui’ch — and to all with whom I come in contact. 
0 deal not with mo after my sina 0 bless all mem — 
renew the vrorld— confirm thy ChurcL To-morrow, pour 
down, 0 ponr down upon all taking part in the services of 
*hc da.y, and especially on me. Thy servant, and on him 
who liitewise awaits consecration, the gifts and graces of 
tho Holy Ghost, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 

Such was tho spuit in ■which Alexander Ewing 
'owaited Iiis formal appointment to the charge of the 
diocese ■with which his name ■will for many chiys bo 
associated. 

The festival of St. Simon and St. Jndo was set 
apart for the double consecration of Mr. Ewing and 
Mr. Eorbos in the church of St. Andrew, and on 
that day, tho 28th of -October, 1847, in bis nati've 
city of Aberdeen, and in presence of a large congre- 
gation, Alexander Ewing "was solemnly ordained to bis 
‘*good work.” Tho Soottidi prelates who ofidciated 
yn the occasian were the Piimns,- Dr. Skinner, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, Dr.' Terrot, Bishop of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Eussell, Bishop of G-lasgow, and the preacher was 
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Dr. Charles "Wordsworth, the present Bishox^ of St. 
Andrews, at that time the warden of the new college 
of Trinitj, Grlenahnond. 

The sermon (from 1 Tim. hi. 2) which the warden 
of Trinity College deliYcred on the day of Bishop 
Ewing’s consecration was enthely characteristic of the 
preacher. It gave token of learning, piety, emphatic 
Anti-Eomanism, and was, moreover, pervaded hy a very 
high tone of spiritual sOntiment. Mr. Ewing was so 
impressed hy it that it called forth from him a letter 
to the preacher, requesting a private perusal and 
permission to make a copy, if the author was not 
going to publish it. The letter to Mr. Wordsworth 
proved to he the heginning of a friendship between 
the writer and receiver which only deepened year 
hy year in sincerity and confidence and cordial 
affection, though the friends themselves entertained 
very considerably divergent views on questions both 
of theological and of ecclesiastical polity. 

“Festival of St. Shnon and Jude, 1847. — Aberdeen. 

“Grace to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ iu sin- 
cerity ; and thanks be to Thee, 0 Lord, Father, Son, and 
Hoty Ghost, for Thy goodness this day. Bless me personallj’-. 
Bless diocese. Bless my old congregation. Bless my 
wife, children, brother, and friends. Bless all who took 
part in the services of to-day, and those also who were 
detained by necessary causes ; specially my late diocesan. 
Bishop Low, of Moray and Boss, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ Alexander Ewing, 

“Episcopus de Ergadia et Insulis.” 

Bishop Ewing took up his residence in his new 
diocese in the spring of 1848, settling down in the 
first instance at Eothesay, whither he migrated after 
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(iJiiiigrtfic^'tionato Icayo cflnV c'ngregation at Foircs, 
Tinging np Ms affairs, paying some ffivc'well visits 
io iiivnds and relations, and seeing ]iis boys happily 
domiciled. in Trinity College. -But before accompany- 
ing the Bishop to Eothesay the reader may caro Ip 
read the foUoTring notes, which were jotted jown on 
!hc fiy-lcaTcs of one of his pocket-books in the interval 
hot'i'ecn his consecration and his entering on the 
seene^ of his future labours in Jtds diocese : — 

“ — ^We know nothing of the umsiblc 

beyond what is revealed. God is revealed as the sender of 
Jesus dnist to save sinners. JEt was not His will they 
should bo lost. But if they would have been lost had He 
noi sent Jesus Christ] they would have been in a condition 
contrary to His ■will. Consequently He could not predestine 
tlie loss of any, for the predestination of such a condition 
would have set God at vaiianco with His own wilL No 
doubt, therefore, states of soul do exist, such os foiling 
aVraj', which God morally could not predestine ; but these 
arc ncffolive states, which the Divine love divinely ignores, 
while' it can only predestine positive states, winch are all 
good and in accordance with its own nature. Of course 
the puxzle is how to reconcile the truth that iJic love, of 
God could only predestine results which riiould permanently 
reflect its own character, and be a ground for its com- 
placency, with the foct that for the time that now is, there 
are so **maiiy inventions,** not more hostile to the welfore 
of Tnwn himself who found them out than they are dis- 
pleasing to man*s Orator and Preserver. But, perhaps, in 
no other way could the creature leoin, than by being tem- 
porarily left to itself, that only in submission to the Divine 
will is any true life possible for it. 

“ To serve God, and in this spirit. He has sot me over 
so many BpiscopidianB in Argyll and the Isles, and said, 
* These are yours, but they are Mine. Keep them for My 
glory and make them fit for it.* And I have humbly 
mn/lft answer, ‘ When I receive the*coilgregation, oh help 
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me to judge according unto right ; let me not be ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is thj’’ power unto salvation.’ 

“ ilfarc/t 25 t/t. — My hirtliday. Lord pardon my sins. 
Bless us all. I thank thee for all thy past and present 
mercies. Have mercy on my dear parents and my sister. 

“ March SOth. — Busy packing, and sa 3 dng good-hye, and 
calling on all the old servants. Made sketches of Newton 
and Kingillio. 

“ March 31.s^. — Left Newton, a sad parting. Left Inver- 
ness 10 •30 A.M., reached Dunkeld 10 ‘30 p.m. Lord, I 
thank Thee for all Thy mercies. 

“ Perth, April 2nd. — All able to go to service. I preached 
and assisted at the Holy Communion ; a very happ}’- da^^-. 
I felt, the Lord bo praised, the comfort and blessed meaning 
of the ThanlvSgiA'ing Prayer in the post-Communion Service 
— especially of the words, ‘And dost thereb}" assure us of 
thv favour and goodness toAvards us,’ as intimating our 
communion Avith God, and giving to us the assurance of 
His present faA'our and His acceptance of us, notwith- 
standing our many sins and shortcomings. 

“Perth, April Srd. — Dined AAuth the boj’S at 1'30. All 
Avell and happ}', and drove back AA’ith them to Glenalmond 
in time for evening chapel. iMuch pleased AAuth the service. 
There is such a sinccrit}’' and hoi}'" reverence about it. 

“Glasgotv, April bth. — Heard of Bishop Kussell’s death. 
"We had a cold, blustering sail„ but reached Rothesa}’- at 
five, and took up our quarters at the Bute Arms Hotel.” 
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TJUTllESAY— SYNOD AT OBAN— VISIT TO IONA -18-18. 

rjnUE EEliop Imcl scarcely settled down in Eotliesay 
wliCD tlic exigencies of tlie diocese summoned 
■Iiiiii in all directions, and he was initiated into that 
locomotive amphihious Jdnd of life which must he led 
hy every Bishop of Argyll and tlio Isles who simply 
(Iocs his duty. In the course of a few da 3 's he had 
gained many friends, he had answered many letters 
ii’om the JSTorth, and he had made the eii-cuit of the 
little Madeira of the West Highlands ” nestled amid 
its environment of shaggy mountains and moaning 
woods.'’ On the 1 3th, however, of this mo.ntli v o find 
him in Glasgow, making arrangements for the }U’intiDg 
of some Graclic tracts. Two days after the Bishop 
is in Bothesay again, haMng read vith renewed 
delight on the return voyage Scott’s ^GLord of the 
Isles,” in wdiich Sir Walter has given, so to speak, a 
second consecration to so many jilaces in the diocese 
which had received their first one from the evangelistic 
labours of St. Columba. 

The “ seal ” of the monastery of Iona, which is 
likewise that of -the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
is a very beautiful one and eminently symbolic. The 
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Fignvaiiou of it roprcfK'ul s a solitary naA'igalor, ploiigli- 
iiig his ^va}* OA'cr a rough so;i in a lilllc hoat "which 
carries a single sail, and lifting np straining eyes to 
one bright particular . hir Avhich is shining ahovc the 
masthead. One canr.ot luclc :it tlu' seal ^vithout being 
rc'minded of .l)ant(«'s great "W'ords, '"Si sogm hi liui 
Stella,’- ur^viihenl having the eoiiviction that in Alex- 
ander hhving’s ease, as in'lhat of his great prcdecc.ssor, 
notwithstanding the pf'rph'xing ohscurit}' -which legend 
has thrown around the person and lahoius of St. 
C(3lmnha, the secret of tlu; intlnence which the two 
men in very varying measure shod around them in 
their day aiid generation— the one doing more cxkn- 
fiirc the other more inlcnf^ivc work — lay simply in tliis 
fact, that with a (.'eltic passionateness and hunger 
of spirit and sonudhing like second sight,- they 
hoth strove — wrestled,"’ Jlishop hiV ing "would sn} 
to he unreservedly true to, and unhesitatingly commu- 
nicative of. such light as had shone into the sanctuaries 
of their own souls. 

iSo doubt the contrast is very obvious between the 
circumstances of tlu' two evangelists. It is one thing-; 
while standing on the wliite .shining sands of Iona 
when a storm is raging between the little island and 
the red granite coast oiipositc of the Boss of MuU, 
to picture to oneself tlic Hibernian Scot plunging 
with his coracle into the foaming waters, steering 
for Loch no. Kcal and landing there, ha'\ iug his 
boat, borne across the uarro"W waste of the island to. 
Salcn, where, re- embarking, he Avould traverse the 
treacherous sound between Mull and Moiw en , and 
qiiite another thing to realise to ourselves Alexander 
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'5^.it]i steamers? and otln-r Tnodern modes of con- 

_ * 

at liis command, n:cniis of ■wMcli lie conld 

■ ■ ' 

i.nt ■^iiL tolorablo case and salety tlic different loca- 
liiioy of Ins diocese. But when one considers the 

joiu’ueyings often’* which, amid always nneertain 
liealih, Bishop Ewig had to nndertake, the endless 
eojTespondcnee winch his episcopate involved, and the 
ir.i'irr hiu’dens which he “ on his heart did lay ” for 
•Ih ' material as well as spiritual benefit of the High- 
j.'ijid'is and Islanders, and besides these the spiritual 
ficjii v'iiioh he maintained, for light and libert 3 »-, it will, 
perhaps, be evident that the later messenger of God’s 
good news had a “ Catach,” or “ Book of Battles,” to 
vadte as well as the Irish saint. 

Already, on the 27th of March, Bishop Ewing had 
sketched out, in a letter tc his excellent Mend Mr. 

4 * 

Maegregor, the banker at Fort 'William, a iirogramme 
of his intended operations in the diocese. This pro- 
gramme was of a very comprehensive character, but 
as the Bishop was “laid np by indisposition ’* at the 
iime of writing it, it might have been regarded, by 
those who did not know the man, as the mere day- 
dream of a visionary Celt ; but when Alexander Ewing 
began his ministrations amongst his beloved High- 
landers, his actual undertakings greatly exceeded in 
amount and variety the projects he had submitted to 
Mr. Maegregor. Between April and the 8th of 
August, on which day Bidiop Ewing presided over 
his first diocesan synod -at Oban, each day has its 
r-ecord of journeys, or of letters, or of meetings, or of 
sermons, or confirmation addresses, pr of plans he is 
meditating, or of tracts he is writing to be translated 
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into Gaelic. And in the midst of all his lahonrs he is 
the light and joy of his own fireside, or the most 
entertaining of guests in the yarions houses in which 
he ever finds a welcome reception during his wander- 
ings, or he is writing such letters as those of which 
the reader wall presently have a sample. Perhaps 
there are few who have felt more sti’ongly than 
Bishop Ewing did, that in sailing from Greenock to 
Ennoon, and then away np through the Kyles of 
Bute, amid alternate cloud and sunshine, calm and 
storm, with the sea birds flocking around the vessel’s 
wake, and here and there no apparent outlet for 
farther progress, but charming visions of well-ordered 
homes studding at intervals, on either hand, the track 
he was pursuing, he was passing thi’ongh a parable of 
life itself. The marvel and the mystery which baffle 
■at times the eye, with the familiar sights of the bii’ds 
of the ail’ and of human habitations planted on the 
everlasting bills, spoke suggestively to Bishop Ewing’s 
inner nature, and often he would forget the symbolic 
voyage and all its surroundings, while absorbed in the 
deeper meditation of the onwards and whither of the' 
human soul and human history. 

On the 7th of May the Bishop had returned to 
Eothesay, but on the morning after his retimi came 
tbe news of the death of Alexander Eraser, of Kewton. 
When he learned the sad intelligence he wrote the 
following letter : — 

Eothesay, Sunday. 

“ My dear Mrs. Fraser, — I need not teU you how 
deeply we sympathize with you in the lamentable news 
which has come to you fi’om India, in the accounts of 
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27/:. ii'ysi'ZJir of death. 

til*' flc‘]in”lurc of Ijim, sn <li'ar lo us all, from that for- 
jiv.r.T liiiiii wlicrc lie wiis i»' ui..- Mill farther. 

■ J’l tlie arcrtt mystny of c*.* .iic-ii, "wt* must rest in tho 
j ill -f I hat, as Tvo did not bring mij’^olYOs into existence 
.■.-.111 diil 3i'«l ask for birth, but were hi-onght liiUier by the 
of the Crpiitor, who willed lo have beings on whom 
He could bestow his affeciioDS, the same Love which 
ubhci’ud ns into Time keeps ns here for a season and then 
takes us away. Tliis is hard to r«*alise, no doubt, whenwc 
ihiniv only of the faking away of one cf oar number. But 
M-j jjk all taken? Some one day, somo another, but 
ail ■ t last. 

Tlic world of the dead is far, &r greater than the ‘ 
wc»rld oi* the living, mightier and more numerous. There 
arc all Ihe prophets, patiiardis, apostLas — all, all the 
human beings who have left this world since Adam died. 
JTe has joined that wondrous army — one dii}’ u'e shall join 
him. 

But nothing wiU enable us and you to bear so grievous, 
•sudden, and desolating a stroke as this, but the revelafion 
of God in Christ, which assures us that Deity is not a 
destroyer, tlmt Hb is a Father, that death itself is pat't of a 
sysfnn of henefioeneef and that Ho afflicteth not willingly 
nor grioveth the cbil^n of men unnecessarily. Ho swears 
Bmt ho docs not I and by tlio crown of thorns and ]'ierccd 
han-’s and feet, by His agony and bloody sweat Christ 
calh on us to bclicvo in Gk)d, and to yield our dead to 
Him, with the assurance that He loves them, and is a 
Father Lo us all. 0 righteous Father I that we could live 
with Thee and look on Thee as a Father, a holy and 
loving Father, our own Father, and our OAvn father's Father, 
and our children’s Father, the Father of ah — from whom 
we all came, to whom we all go ! 

“ Let us look out of ourselves unto Him, and to Him 
in Christ on the cross, whore by means of death He 
destroyed hitn that hath the power of death, namd.y, its 
sting and terror. For by pasring through the grave and 
fiushing the torch of Hih love into all its dark and horrid 
parts. He .hath showed us that there is nothing to fear, 
fl-nd given us increased boldness in saying, ‘ When I walk 
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tlirouq-li tlie vallev of the shadow of death I will fear nothinof. 
Tliy rod and Thy staft” — the Sariour s having been tlicre 
before — ‘ thej* quicken me.’ Ah, to know and lean on 
the Good Shepherd ! But it is impossible to abstract our 
thoughts, and it would be wrong, were it even possible, to 
abstract them from our lo.--s. from the "reatness of the loss — 

- O 

for events like this arc fraught with endless lessons for 
' our profit,’ and in a very pro]:)er sense are to be reverently 
regarded by us as chastisements for our unworthiness and 
ingratitude. He is to be ever mourned as taken from our 
earthly company. A more genial, loving, happy spirit 
never filled a human form — one more deserving of or 
capable of calling forth our best affections. His endeavour 
ever was to shed happiness around him. He bore every 
■one’s burden, and never laid his own on another, striving* 
fo make life more endurable or enjoyable to all with 
whom he came in contact. He was generous and open- 
handed and unselfish. Doubtless the removal of these 
rare qualities is a sad loss to us — to none so much as to 
you ! 

‘‘ One thing I may be allowed to add here : if age be an}’- 
•criterion of the likelihood of our time of departure from 
the body (though how oft it is not) you are nearer to him 
than any of us. Oh, may Ave all live as Ave ought, and 
then it does not matter Avhere or when Ave die ! Let us 
live ‘ looldug unto Jesus,’ and committing all things, cA’-cn 
•our dead, especially your son and our dear brother, unto 
Him. Pray excuse this A*ery hurried hue, it is late, lAut I 
do not like not to AAU’ite to-night. It is not long since Ave 
got the sad intelligence. I am, as Avell as Katherine, much 
in Biscoe’s debt for Avriting to us, so promptly and fully. 
Pray remember us to him, and, dear "Williamio, and all 
your circle, for AA-hom and AAUth Avhom Ave equally grieve as 
for and AA’ith you. The Lord’s will be done ! 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

‘‘A. Eaving.” 

Among other friends whom he found in Eothesay, 
the Bishop inalces special mention of Lady Sandford, 
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Ilio "rifilcAT of tlio brilliriir Jjir Daniel, to ■^liose cnthu- 
p:ic! attractive tiinion i:- ] roll ably to lie attributed, 
! ' fli-: frrst instance, tlic ■’* viva.l of ihe tborongli 
t'f ilie Greek Inngnago vliieli bas occurred in 
"lir I'Tortlierii nniverriiiies. bTot a few notices scat- 


tered nil and dovn llie Bishop's diary relate to tlie 
delightful iiitei’conrso n^hich he and Mrs. E-wdng had 
'\vi'h Lady Sandford and her daughters, not only 
li UoMiesny, hnt later on, after he had settled dovni 
hi InL first home in ArgyUshii-e. But the Bishop 
i3ev<:r seems to have been conscious of Ihc trust 
-witli u'hich lie inspired other people, any more 
thfiii he -^vas of the atmosphere of light and 
svreetness AYliieh he shed around him — Ihe srnse of 
room, in vrliich to breathe and expand, which he 
imparted to. all capable persons with wlioni he was 
brought into converse. A man not at all given to 
oiitliusiasms, and who had no special reasons, personal 
or thcclogical, for speaking as he did, volunteered the 
statement that in society Bishop Ewing was simply 
jafciuating ; that while apparently only anxi«<us to 
fli’fiw out what was in the listener, or listeners, he kept 
pouring out the riches of his memory, his imagination, 
his spii'itual experience, and at- times of his quite 
liillinrj humour, till, wholly undreamt of by himself, 
he was recognised as the presiding presence of the 
hour. But his true life was hid in God, and the out- 
come of it was so self-forgetful, so cordial, so inge- 
nuous, so aggressive upon the confi.dence of all who 
craved for genuine sympathy, that good men and 
women trusted him as with an instinct which they 
felt sure could not mislead them. One lady who had 
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known Tn’iVi for many years remarked, “I could kaye 
told that man of God, wlio seemed to know me better 
far tban I knew myself, things which I could not hayo 
spoken of to my own mother. He gaye the sense of a 
strength of will, a nobleness of pui’pose purified, and 
hardened as by fii‘e, and of a more than womanly 
sympathy such as I had neyer experienced before. To 
meet 1n‘m always gaye me oceasion to say to myself, 
‘ how Christ-like that man is ! ’ After these words, 
the entiy in the Bishop’s diary for the 12th day of 
this month will he better understood : “ I accompanied 
LadySandford to the graye of her husband.” 

The Bishop left Eothesay on the 17th of Hay, seyeral 
friends accompanying him to the ship,” which was 
to carry him to Ardrishaig, situated at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Crinan Canal, and distant about two 
miles from Lochgilphead. Brom Ardrishaig, after 
preaching on two successiye Sundays, and on the second 
one to a large congregation at Lochgilphead, work- 
ing at “the Gaelic tracts,” and making a number of 
calls at the homes of rich and poor, the Bishop 
started northwards by the Crinan Canal on the 29,th, 
and at one a.m. next morning found himself in the 
loyely bay of Oban. It was in the sweetness and 
stillness of a delicious summer eyening that Bishop 
Ewing embarked on board the Cygnet steamer, and 
began his journey through the Crinan Canal. Soon 
after leaying Ardrishaig he might notice on the right 
a clump of trees, amid which, one day, his future 
home of Bisho'pston, with its adjoining church, 
was to rise; and on issuing from the can^'. 
passed the picturesque castle of Huntroo 
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the right hand of the northward voyager, which 
loomed dimly in the twilight, vhilc the waves of 
tlic Crinan Bay broke in lines of sih er foam at the 
foot of the jutting crag on which it stands, and the 
rugged hills which sti’etchcd away behind seemed to 
throw over it the shadow of their protection. 

Dunti’oon Castle is one of the most exquisite centres 
of scenery in Ai'gyllshire. To stand, for instance, on 
one of the heights in the neighhoiu'hood at tlic close 
of a long summer day, when the sun is setting over 
Corryw'echan between the isles of Scarha and dma, 
and a long level pathway of glorious light is stretch- 
iug over a full flood-tide until it kisses the shore at 
your feet, is a di-eam-picture which photographs itself 
indelibly on the memory. However, Dimtroon Castle, 
and the many other salient points of view which 
strike the traveller between Crinan and Oban, have 
been thus specially alluded to because the castle itself 
became the home of the Bishop for a time. 

Bishop Ewing knew Tennyson’s ‘HnMemoriam ” well- 
nigh by heart, and, perhaps, few of the readers of that 
wondrous song of the affections and of the faith which 
tiiumphs over sorrow and death, and lives on in the 
assurance that love never faileth, were so appreciative 
of the various qualities revealed in it — the subtlety, 
the suggestiveness, the humility, the philosophic grasp, 
the coinage which grapples with all the problems 
which are knocking at the heart of humanity. But 
there is one line in it w'th which he could not sym- 
pathize — ^^kfore than my brothers are tome,” Bishop 
Eimhy’s love for his brother was simply an essential 
element of his inmost life ; and, like every true and 
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pure affection, instead of naiTowing the range of his 
sympathies with the world at large, or weakening the 
strength of the attachment ^hich hound him to the 
wife and children whom God had given him, it seemed 
only to enable him to be more liberal and cordial and 
true in all other relationships. "With his brother his 
communion was that of heart to heart all through his 
life. Ms joys were only half-gladness until shared 
by him, and the assurance of his brother’s sympathy 
was a strength in all times of trouble, and mitigated 
not a little even the severit]^ of the great sorrow 
which, some eight years after this date, broke in 
upon “the dream of his life,” and left his heart and 
home desolate. In this case ‘^brothers were brothers 
evermore,” and however high the estimate of the 
Bishop’s varied excellencies, of his courageous true- 
ness, his outdowing sympathy, and his habitual god- 
liness may have been amongst his outside acquaint- 
ances, it fell far short of the impression which remains 
with him who was the companion of his boyhood, 
and to whom he was “the sweetest soul that e^er 
looked with human eyes.” 

And here, before introducing the first of the many 
letters in this volume addressed by the Bishop to his 
brother, may appropriately be inserted the dedication 
of one of the volumes of the “ Present Day Papers,” 
pubhshed by Dr. Ewing in his later yeai’s : — 

“ Joaniu -Ewing, annigero, 

Optimo fratmm et canssimo 
Pietatis fi’atemae et amons 
Testimomum, Heu jiarvum • 

Hasce pnmitias stiidiorum 
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Cojisccrat 

Auctor. 

Sic scripserat 

Aimos abhinc qninqiiagmta quinqnc 
Alexander E^^ing 
Amore dnctus erga J oanucm 
Fratrem iinicnm 
Ecce avTLowpov ! 

Ejnsdem Alexandii fiatiis filius 
Joauni alteii op time et caiissiino 
Himce nimc dedicat libellum 
Alexander alter et frater nniciis ; 

No testimonium desit ntcnnqnc parvum, 

Eiaterna3 caritatis cxemplnm, 

Ouod a jrioribub acccpcrat, 

Se non modo in pitesens colerc vcllc, 

Sed etiam posteiis tradere ” 

Obax, June oih, ISIS. 

“My deah John, — ^A ltbongh I have a half sort of 
notion that 3*011 may come by tbe steamboat to-nigbt, J 
YTite in case you do not come. We bare just ictumed 
after a long day spent at Barcaldinc. The Yeatbcr Avas 
lovel)^ our friends very kiud, sending tlieir carriage to 
Connal Ferry to meet us ; but, above all, tbe sccneiA" is so 
splendid that I can only say I bad no conception till noAV 
of tbe magnificence of Scotland. When we left Oban we 
bad to drive over a ridge from Avbicb, in lookiiAg back, Ave 
bad a beautiful vieAV of tbe toAAU, tbe ba3g and islands, not 
very different from multitudes of tbe same kind of aucaa^s 
we bave all along tbe a ’^estern coast ; but after crossing a 
moor for a mile or tAA-^o, a scene oj)ened of quite a different 
cbaracter, for Avbicb Ave A’^erc quit^ unprepared EeloAv, on 
a peninsula running into Locb Etive, stood Dunstaffnage 
Castle, a finer and more imj)Osing ruin tban I bad imagiued. 
Around Locb Etive tbe Etive and tbe sea, and aAA’a}* in 
tbe 'distance, and far beyond anything of tbe sort I bave 
seen out of SAAutzerland, rose and toAvered in heaps and 
masses of all sizes and colours tbe bills of Morven, Ben 
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Cruachan, and tlie Glen Cieran Mountains, their bases 
covered -with forests of greemvood, birch, hazel, oak, and 
alder, and their higher sl&pcs vith gieat masses of pine, 
■\vhich, hovever, gradually diminish to single clumps of 
sohtai}* ti-ees , and, above all, the mountain tops, bare, 
cold, and severe Tit country and accessories for Cale- 
donian monai’chs I do not ivonder that people admire 
the v-est coast so much, or fix the ancient Scottish capital 
(Beregonhim) on the shoies of Loch Etive I am afraid 
you ivill think I am mad about scenery, and so I am I 
took my sketch-book, but could simiily do nothing 

“We leave by Friday’s boat for Ballachuhsh ” 

Ey the 18th of this month the Bishop, accompanied 
by Mrs. Ewing, had made his way to Ballachulish, 
and there he found the true home of his pastoral 
affection for all the period of his episcopate. The 
scenery of the neighboinhood had aheady aroused 
within him immense admiration, but the claims and 
character of the almost unique Episcopalian popula- 
tion of the district touched his heart still more 
profoimdly. His intercoiu’se with Mi'. Stuart of 
Ballachuhsh and the ladies of the house, who aU 
piO'\ed devoted friends, and with the slate quaiTymen 
whom he met on the roads, or at whose houses he 
lisited, supphed a great additional source of grati- 
fication. 

By the 21st of July the Bishop had retiuned to 
Oban, and hum that date until the 8th of August he 
was mainly occupied with preparations for the first 
synod of the revived diocese of Ai'gyU and the Isles. 
On the i th the clergy and laity had aiuived, and among 
the latter were the present Earl of Glasgow, Sir J ames 
Eiddell, Mr, Campbell of Auchindarroch, Mr. Stuart 
of Ardshiel, and others. On the 8th the service began 
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at eleven a.ji. in tlic Masonic Hall, tlic Dean read- 
ing prayers in Englisli, and Mr. jMaekenzie, of Ba}- 
iaclinlisli, reading the lessons in Gaelic. 

The Charge v*hich the Bishop delivered on the 
occasion has hcen jneserved, and is altogether admir- 
ahle in its simplicit^^, fidelity, and charity, while 
the whole is pervaded by a profound piety which 
could not conceal itself. Bishop Ewing through- 
out the whole charge speaks sti-aight home to the 
hearts and consciences of his elergjn He asks 
them, as long ago he had asked himself, whether 
meeting as they did for the work of God, “theii’ 
objects and intentions in entering, or in continuing 
in, the ministry were the same as those of God,-’ 
for ‘^His x^^i-rpose is the. promotion of His own 
glory by the more abundant salvation of men,” and 
such labourers only as are endeavoul’ing to bring 
about the fulfilment of that purpose are really called 
or accepted by Him. The Bishop’s language is quite 
pathetic as he pleads with his brethren on this great 
subject. The Church is ordained to be the witness 
and the agent of the salvation of the world out of its 
ignorance, its misery, its sin, and the man who has 
become one of her ministers without having solenmly 
consecrated himself to the futherance of’ these great 
ends “is where, simply, he ought not to be.” Ho 
mere outward ordination, and no “ particular instru- 
mentality,” however far back its antecedents may 
reach, can supply the place of intelligent and cordial 
devotion to the welfare of the human family whom 
Christ came to redeem. “"We are hirelings,” adds 
the Bishop, “unless we can say with Calvin, ^’’We 
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lia'^ e the witness of a good conscience that neither from 
avarice, nor ambition, nor from any other carnal desire, 
hnt only from unfeigned reverence towards God, and 
zeal for the edifying of his CLurch, we have accepted 
the ti’ust which was offered to us.’ ” That timst, accord- 
ing to the Bishop, is the message that “ God is in 
Chi'ist, reconciling a guilty world unto himself ; ” hut 
if we do not know this blessed truth for oui’selves, if 
we have had no experience of its power and nature, 
“ if we have seen and heard nothing of its efficacy, then 
we cannot speak of vhat we have seen and heard.” 

Having treated of the inward calling to the minis- 
tiy, and of the glorious message which the ministry 
had to announce to the world, the Bishop turns aside for 
a moment to consider the ecclesiastical and theological 
condition of Scotland at the time. He would neither 
“praise unconditionally the faith and lahom’s of the 
Presbyterian communities, which regard for his mews 
of the tr ith would prevent ; nor would he censure them 
unconditionally, which respect for them and droad to 
sin against the Holy Ghost would equally forbid ; ” hut 
he is persuaded that if the Scottish Episcopal Chinch 
“only knew the day of her visitation,” she could 
“ easily show herself to he a sanctuary withm which 
shelter could he found from pai-ty quaiTels and cause- 
less strife,” and might by her “holy doefrine,” lead- 
ing to “ devout repose in the love of God,” draw 
within her pale the great hulk of the population in the 
northern portion of the United Eingdom, a “ dei out 
consummation,” to which the Scottish Episcopal 
Churcli has hitherto shown herself supremely indif- 
ferent. 



WORK IN THE HIGHLANDS. 13s 

Already 33isliop Earing had hcgiui a fimd, the 
Highland and Island Episcopal Eund,’’ for the 
procui’ing of the many instrumentalities ■which were 
required for his diocese. There were wanted 
additional pastors, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, 
churches, parsonages, school-houses, Gaelic Bibles 
and Prayer Books. But the clergy of Arg}^! and the 
Isles could scarcely fail to learn from the allusion he 
now made to this scheme, that their Bishop had come 
among them, not at all from merely fantastic or orna- 
mental purposes, hut for solid work — ‘‘the work of 
God ” — ^had come with the hm-ning desire and in the 
hojpe of “restoring and bringing back the sheep 
which had been scattered on the mountains in the 
dark and cloudy day.’’ 

Doubtless, if Alexander E-vmg had only had leisure 
or health to acquire Gaelic as he mastered Italian, 
far richer si)iritual results might have flowed from 
his life and labours among the Highlanders. Hnac- 
quainted with the Celtic language, except in a few 
phrases, as he was, he still succeeded in w innin g 
the sympathy, the confldence, the affection, and the 
reverence of the “ common people ” submitted to 
"his care ; had he been master of the Gaelic, the whole 
district of Argyll and the Isles would have “heard 
him gladly.” 

After the delivery of the charge the synod adjourned 
to the island of Iona. The Bishoj) made his way on 
the morrow in the steamer from Oban, amid “ a crowd 
of tourists.” In the course of the voyage he wrote 
"the sermon which he preached on the memorable occa- 
sion. The majority of the clergy started on the pre- 
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^ ions evening at a veiy late lionr in ihe yacM of tlie 
Hon. G-. F. Boyle— mth. not too mncli room to spare, 
for some of tlie voyagers eonld only Jind accommoda- 
tion imder tlie talde of tine little cabin, and others had 
to remain on deck all night, making themselves as 
comfortable as they eonld in a ronghish sea off the 
coast of Mnll, seated on upturned buckets or othei' 
available appliances. However, all mustered in the 
morning, reverent in demeanour’, if not looking exactly 
refreshed by the night’s experience, for the service 
which was held before breakfast j and the voyage 
was accomplished so successfully that the yacht 
party landed in good time for the gathering in 
the cathedral. But what a place that was in which 
to hold a synod of Ai’gyll and the Isles ! It is true 
that the cathedral dates only from a time long i)OS- 
terior to that of St. Colnmba, but it probably occu- 
pies the site of the sanctuary before the altar of which 
the great apostle, “ having risen from his conch at the 

sound of the midnight bell for the noctm’nal office, 

* ' 

yielded up his soul on the 9 th of lime, 597, and in 
the seventy-sixth 3 ear of is age, in presence of his 
bewildered and soitov -stricken ^ cbildren.’ ” At all 
events the synod of the Isles had assembled now amid' 
the natural suiToUndings which St. Colnmba had con- 
secrated by his tears, his prayers, his charity, and his 
indomitable energy, and the Bishop, who had already 
made the marvellous story of Iona his own, had 
caught to the full the inspiration of th'e situation. 

The text selected for the subject of his discourse ” 
was from St, John’s Grospel i. 29 : “Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
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Tlic oarlicr portion of flic scrDicn wonld litiyc been 
suitable for almost any occasion, but even in tliis sec- 
tion of it there occui-s one of Eishop Eynng’s nniqiio 
modes of expression, and this is when he ashs the 
question, ‘^Eoes sin cover the nniverse as vdth a 
cloud bccanse of yonr guiltiness ? ” and makes answer, 
‘^Echold the Lamb roll away that cloud, Jceojyinrj U 
lad: v'iih his Cross^ and tuiming His face njion yon, 
radiantly, gloriously, declaring yonr iniquities shall 
be no more remembered, and bidding yon go and sin 
no more.” 

Towards the close the Bishoj) addresses iiimsclf 
to the consideration of the lioly memories which climg 
round the scene of their present assembly, and of the 
lessons a, hich Iona had to teach in her rise and pro- 
gress, and not less in her decline and fall ; and he thus 
speaks : — > 

“ Here, my brethren, v. 'lere for so long a time and from 
so remote a j)eriod the Gospel sounded forth, it is sad to 
hear but the wild bird’s cry and the moan of the sullen 
wave Preached and sung, the name of Jesus brought 
peo2)lcs and tongues and kings of foreign shores to woishqi 
on this distant isle ; and other lands and j^eojilc ere 
brought nigh to Christ by emissaries from Iona. hat 
time has 2)assed. Doubtless the love lAEich burned m the 
hearts of the first a^iostles here was reiilaccd in their suc- 
cessors by a less worthy flame, tiU the candlestick was 
brought low and minished. 

“ Coming, as we do to-day, on a j)ilgrimago to the graves 
of om: spiritual fathers, we cannot but mourn the silence 
and sohtude of theh tombs We have come, my brethren, 
on a pilgrimage to Iona. A bishop of the ancient Cliurch, 
yea. bishop of this diocese, a most unworthy and feeble 
successor of the great before him — gi'asping, however, the 
staff and using ‘ the seal ’ of Columba of the Isles — ^we have 
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come, a dean, clergy, and laity, to reverence liere, at tlie 
fountain of Cliristianity in the West, the glory of God in 
His saints, humbly expecting that the same Divine poi’^er 
3vhich was once so abundantly vouchsafed in tins place 
may again he ahundantl}'' poured forth on those who are 
successors in the office of the gloiious* and mighty dead, 
nov" lyiiig, unlcnovTi and undistinguishahle, beneath our 
feet, hut Avell knoivn and, we hope and believe, gloiiously 
manifest in the presence of God We have come to 
honour God by visitmg this Jerusalem which His oi n 
right hand had planted, and the vine He made so strong 
for Himself, to receive somewhat of the grace from above, 
so long, and once so abundantly, vouchsafed in this 
place May we be blessed in our deed , and may the 
Holy Spill t, who sai-es not according to the works i e 
have done, but according to His own mercy, vouchsafe 
to sanctify and bless us among the ruined sanctuaries of 
Iona 

“We are nowin what was the cradle and nursing-mother 
of Christianity in the West Here Columba preached and 
Adamnan presided Hence Aidan, Fman, Colman, and Chad 
proceeded to restoic and leiniugorate the apostolic line, 
which war had extinguished in the northern pai ts of Eng- 
land Heie the service of the Church went on, and the 

Old of God vas heard, vhen the decline of the Koman 
Empu-e had all but buried both amid the ruins of civilisation 
Heie the flickering light of Chi'istianity was kept alive, 
and faintly seen throughout the darkest ages , horn whence, 
as from a beacon flame, the hills aiound became first illu- 
mined, and by them reflected, till the mainland of Europe 
caught the blaze, and Christianity, as it were, relandled 
from Iona 

“God has removed her strength, and Iona, hire her 
mother, Jerusalem is in bondage luth her children 

“Behold, 0 Loid ' and visit this vine, the bianch which 
Thou madest so strong for Thyself, and u2ion us, the suc- 
cessors and remnants of Israel, pour down of that Spnit 
from on high which made Israel so worthy and esteemed 
of old 

“Behoid Iona, my brethren, and the causes lyhich 
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exnlted rintl 'u'bicli laid lier Ioav. She was exalted by 
exalting the truth, she was brought low by depressing it. 
She was raised from insignificance by holding foith the 
Lamb slain, she was restored to her natural condition by 
ceasuig to do so — ^by holding forth, indeed, somewhat 
else Let ns ponder the cause of her exaltation, and avoid 
her fall. 

“ Secular as the words may be, world-vnde as they are 
celebrated, I'e cannot conclude without repeating the so- 
famous words of one vho was a giant in hi'o generation, 
und, like ourselves, a pilgidm to Iona ; ‘ We are now 
treading that illustrious island which rvas once the lumi- 
nary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all local 
emotion vould be impossible, if it were endcavou”cd, and 
would be foolish, if it were possible T\Tiatevcr withdraws 
us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings Far 
from me and my friends be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground 
which has been dignified by 1 dsdom, braveiy, or virtue. 
That man is Httle to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose poetry 
■\muld not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

“And noAV, my brethren, farewell. Forgive the feeble- 
ness idth iLich I have spoken — spoken where, if any- 
where, a Christian and a bishop, and above all a Bishop 
of Iona, should scarcely have ventured to speak, save in 
words of inspiration. It may be that I have disturbed by 
my words thoughts more appropriate in the minds of those 
bere present. If I have done so, forgive me ; but it 
seemed to me that e could not have visited this place 
vithout some expression of our feelings as to the spot and 
our own relations to it. It may have been that, like Job s 
friends who came to him in his desolation, our true course, 
which was their first and best, vould have been to sit 
down ‘ silent and astonied.’ 

“Forget what I have said, if my words disturbed more 
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wfchy meditations, and remember lone Eemember that 
He ivlio gave to it its gloiy vdtbdimv tlie light of His 
countenance, and Iona became a rock, and if He should 
■withdiaw it fiom ourselves ve shall he left in nothino-ness 
and miseiy ” ° 


The service “n'as held 'within the old ahhej'", and was 
the subject of a sketch in the Illustrated Times of the 
day • blit so great was the bitterness displayed by 
certain Scotch papei-s, that the Duke of Ai-g) 11 was 
moved to vnite to the Hishop a remonstrance on the 
invasion of his private property. The correspondbneo 
which ensued had an amicable conclnsionj and was 
the commencement of an intercoinse in which Hishop 
Ewing received many proofs of the Duke of Ai'gyTs 
friendship. 

After the ery interesting service the Hishoji re- 
tiiined to Oban in the steamer, passing on the voyage 
Staffii (which he now saw for the fii'st time, mth 
its wonderful ca^es and majestic basaltic columns), 
Ardnamiu'chan, Tobermory, Ai-dtoinish, and Lismore, 
once the scat of his incdccessors, and other memorable 
localities in the sound which separates Mull from 
Mol'S en. The day, according to the Hishop, was alto- 
gether delightful. 

In jonrnejdng to Iona, Hishop E'wing made the 
acgnaintance of the Eev. H. H. Wilson, of “Essays 
and Heviews ” celebrity * and on the retum voyage of 
the steamer the latter, forgetfid or unaware at the 
time of the relation of the Episcopal Chinch of Scot- 
land to the great majority of the popnla'tion, stood up 
and proposed at the crowded dinner-table a toas'^^®^ 


he was sure would be sjiecially acceptable 


auses -yhich 
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sent, ‘‘The health of the Bi.>-hop of Argyll and the 
IsleL’^ The English tourists rn l)oard Trcre, of eonrsc, 
ready to drink the Bishop’s health ; hut the Avords of 
]\Ir. Wilson called forth from the Scottish i:)assongers 
expressions and looks of utter astonishment, which 
for a: brief space threatened to eonvert the dining 
saloon into an arena of ecclesiastical centrovers}^, but 
in the end the good humour and good breeding of the 
majority of the A’oyagers prevailed. 

On his return to Oban one of the Bishop’s first cai’cs 
AA''as thht of securing a site for a new chm-ch there. 
After many efforts and some disappointments a suitable 
site was obtained, and in due time the church was 
€omi9lctcd and consecrated ; and although its dimen- 
sions are altogether inadequate to accommodate at one 
time the many tourists who crowd to its doors on a 
Sunday, it has been found to be a sanctuary of 
refreshment and Dh^ine communion to hundreds, not 
to say thousands, and its incumbent, Mr. MacGeorge, 
the venerable Dean of Argyll and the Isles, has 
j)er&istently endeavoured to proclaim within its walls 
the great truths which his loved and revered Bishoj) 
held to be of jDrimary importance to the world — ^the 
Fatherhood of God and the redemption of mankind. 

But the Bishop had been making rather too heavy 
demands on his health and strength, and on Sunday, 
the 20th of this month, he was “ill and not able 
to go to church.” There was, however, no lack 
of clergymen in Oban at the time to take the duty 
which the Bishop had imposed on hims elf, and two of 
down names are not* likely t^ be soon forgotten 

"‘Forget ^^ecclesiastical history, conducted the mom- 
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ing service — ^prayers being read by tlie present Master 
of Baliol, and tbe semon being preached by the pre- 
sent Bean of Westminster. 

Tbe impression -wbicb Bishop Erring left vnth Mr, 
Stanley at the time, and vhich later intcrcoiu’se "with 
him onlj deepened, the Bean of Westminster has 
revealed in the follorving glo^ving v^ords in his 
Bectui'es on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland :■ — • 

“ And if Ave look into the voids of the Highlands — 
although it is 'a far cry to licch Av e ’ — "s ’^e must bring 
out from thence one who, in all meetings of Anglican or 
quasi-Anglican prelates, bears witness by his very counte- 
nance and appearance to the romantic character which I 
have before described as the main Imk in the last century 
between the Scottish Episcopahan Church and* the rest of 
the nation There, in the region of Aigjdl and the Isles, 
may be seen one who has under his charge the most 
purely native and unalloyed specimens of hereditary Ep)is- 
copalians , who, in all the graces and humouis of his lace, 
is a Celtic Scotsman to the backbone , vho has always, 
though a Pishop, aclmowledged the Chiustian character 
of his Piesliyteiian biethien , who, though a Dissenter, 
has always home his testimony agamst tbe secularising 
influences of the voluntary system of which he is an 
unvillmg victim , who has always lifted up] his voice in 
behalf of those wider and moie generous vieivs, of 
which the grand old office of Episcopac)^ was intended to 
be the depositaiy , and to which, though it has often been 
unfaithful in Scotland as elsewheie, it may, through such 
men as those of whom I sjieak, lendei the most signal 
services both in their ovtq spheie and in the Church at 
laige ” 

If Br, Stanley, with his subtle power of disorimiua- 
tion, recogmsed the intrinsic nobility and strength of 
moral purpose whid lay beneath the humoimstic and 
pictui-esqne aspects of the Bishop’s character, there 
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Tras probabty no one among Ibc Dean’s contemporaries 
■^bo set a bigber value than Disbox^ Ewig did upon bis 
cbivalrons advocacy in tlie pnlx:)itj in tbe press, and in 
Convocation of tbe claims of free inquiry, n^Don bis. 
v"bole-bearted toleration, and bis inexorable, antago- 
nism to every endeavour to limit tbe liberty of tbe 
most truly catbolic of all tbe cburcbes of tbe Eefoi- 
mation, tbe Cbnrcb of England. 

Mr. J mvett seems to bave been not less attracted 
by tbe Highland Disboj), and vre shall bear ere long 
of bis frequent visits to him ; and there vras a tbb’d 
friend to -wbom in this Oban time Bishop Ev'uig 
became knovm, and ■with vbom a life-long iutimacy 
vms inaintained — Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. 
Tbe Bishop bad come down to Oban not alfected 
with any special reverence for tbe Episcopal Cbmeb 
in^Scotland — ^rather disposed, perhaps, to regard it as 
a very questionable daughter of tbe Pieformation, with. 
Laudian ^Droclivities. But tbe Bisbox) of Argyll intro- 
duced himself to Dr. Sumner one afternoon, and, as 
tbe latter woidd often relate in later days, a ten 
minutes’ conversation with tbe young x^i’clatc, who 
united tbe bearing of a Highland ebieftaiu, and an 
extraordinary acquaintance with modern continental 
literature, with tbe most unmistakable tokens of ardent 
devotion to tbe great objects of tbe Cbi’istian mmistry, 
comx)letely obliterated bis x^i’ejudices, and. gave him 
an entirely new feeling of interest in tbe future of 
episcopacy in Scotland. 

Tbe fact must here be mentioned, for it has a very 
important bearing on tbe Bishop’s mental develop- 
ment, that it was at this time that Mr. Jowett put 
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mto Ms hands a copy of Mr. Myers’s -^CathoKc 
Thoughts,” which had been printed for imvate 
circulation. 

The Bishop’s diary for the rest of the summer is 
crowded with memoranda, mostly of the briefest 
character. It reinesents him at Oban and Lochgilp- 
head; as joinneying to Edinbm-gh to secui-e grants 
for his clergy ind to confim the election of Bishop 
Trower ; as attending a meeting of council at Trinity 
College, Glenalmond ; as back in the West Highlands, 
now at Oban and making the ascent of Ben Crnachan 
T ith Mr. Jowett and Ms Oxford friends; now at 
BallachuHsh, where in later days he was welcomed by 
n quanyman with the greeting, « We always feel so 
strong, your righteousness, when you are among us ; ” 
now holdiug confirmations for the Bishop of Moray at 
Inverness, Dingwall, Eoitcs, and Elgin; or paying 
^ isits at Darnaway Castle, Altj re, Pitt3'^vaich, Hewton, 
and Eingillie ; and as always, wherever he might be, 
preacMng on the Simdav. 
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KESIDEXCE AT DUNTEOON CASTLE— SCOTTISH COMMUNION 
OFFICE— PUBLICATION OF TEACTS. 1848. 

TT was not until Xovember that the' Bishop took 
possession of Hnntroon Castle, ■which had been 
generously placed at his disposal hy the late Mr. 
Malcolm, of Poltalloch, and which became his residence 
for the next three years. Mrs. Ewing had proceeded 
to the new home a few days previously, and on his 
arrival at Crinau, on the 14th, he was met hy her and 
hy “-Grouse.” “ Grouse,” a fine black PTewfoundland, 
deserves a passing notice, from the mutual attachment 
which subsisted between him and' his master, and 
specially in connection with the mention of Crinan. 
Crinan is about a mile distant fi’om Duntroon, from 
which it is separated hy an arm of the sea, and it was 
one of the peculiarities of the dog to swim frequently 
across in expectation of the arrival of the daily steam- 
boat. One of the more memorable incidents in the 
history of the Bishop’s four-footed friend should not 
be left untold. His master had gone from home, and 
the dog, missing his wonted companion, resolved to 
set out in search of him. Somewhere, but where it is 
not known, he got on board a steamer passing south 
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tlirougli tlie Crinan Canal, and although, there were 
several stopping-places before reaching E-othesay, he 
remained in the boat till its arrival there, where, to 
his great joy, he found his master. 

Shortly after his arrival at the Castle, the Bishop 
fitted up a room, which opened to the courtyard, as a 
chapel for the daily services of his household, and to 
fulfil the office no less as a place of public worship for 
the Episcopalians of the neighbom-hood. Duntroon 
had great charms for Bi^op Ewing, and he was 
delighted with it. It was to him a symbol of the past 
which he had inlierited, and of the work which he 
had been called to do in the nineteenth ce^^tury. In 
many respects one of the most modern of men, yet 
the olden time, and especially of the Highlands, ever 
lived in his heart; and it was from a feeling of 
appropriateness, as well as from the delight he took 
in the strains of the bagpipe, that he sought for an 
out-door servant who could, when his services were 
requii-ed, play the part of Piper. 

But what was a winter upon the summit of 
a crag swept by the blasts of the Atlantic, the 
summer tourist wiU nafui-ally ask, and how did 
Alexander Ewing pass his first winter there? The 
Bishop informs us tliat it was (juite a fine morning 
on the day after his arrival, and it was pleasant 
to be out in the sunlight which had stolen over the 
hills around Edmartin, though the trees had lost 
then autumn hues, and the sea looked cold, and 
the glory had passed' away from the distant islands 
and headlands A fortnight later the weather bad 
become dismal, the snow and sleet were dreadful,” 
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and on tlie IStli of December, while the Bishop 
was ploughing his way thi'ongh a hurricane cn 
■route to Auchindarroch, ‘‘the carriage windows were 
blown in,” sturdy old trees, were falling, torn up 
by the roots, and.it seemed as if aU the fury of the 
elements had been let loose. 

But dui'ing the .Avinter wild the Bishop led a very 
busj^ life, and Abm his journal one might guess it to 
be the diary, rather of a diligent parish clergyman than 



THE BISHOP IN HIS CABHIAGE. 

that of an ecclesiastical dignitary. He was visiting the 
humbler members of his communion, he was holding 
services at Lochgilphead at Duntroon, and in the 
school-house at Kilmartin, writing many new sermons 
week after week, and pi'epariug candidates, who were 
afterwards to be confirmed by himself. 

Here are a few jottings from the diary of this 
time 

“Dec. 20th . — Drove with Katherine to meet the boys 
at Ardrishaig. Found them well, thank God ! 

L 2 
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“Dec 227tcZ — Preparing sermon for Christmas Read 
Arnold’s “ History of Rome ” to the boj’^s in the evening. 

“ Dec. 2Mh — Christmas-day, glory to God ' Read prayers 
and preached at Lochgilphead, from the Avords, Heh i 1 
‘ God, who at sundry tunes and in divers manners spake 
unto the father's by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us hy His Son About thirty communicants 
AH of us well, thank God 

“Dec 30tk — ^Ahsited the school Avith Mr Malcolm Sad 
news — very saddening in the midst of our ‘ merry Christ- 
mas ’ and hopes of a 'happy new year’ — ^Major SteAAart 
died on Christmas-day K much affected” 

Major Ludovick Stewart, a perfect specimen of the 
Highland gentleman, had thrown himself -with great 
enthusiasm into the Hree Kirk movement. He was a 
representative elder in several of the Eree Kirk assem- 
blies, and there are not a few surv’vors of a former 
generation who can easily recall his portly figure and 
handsome countenance in the annual gatherings of the 
Disruption Convocation In a letter to his brother the 
Bishop thus speaks of him :■ — 

DxXNrBOOK, January 7th, 1849. 

“My deae John, — Poor Major Stewart! essen- 

tially a man, in all the heights and depths of the word , 
enjoying society and men of all varieties , kind, and seek- 
ing the welfare of aU How v'Aud a remembrance he leaves 
behind him, and how true and real, therefore, his character i 
I can hardly reahse that he, AAuth his upiight, manly, and 
soldierly form, his hair brushed back from the forehead, his 
SA inging hands and arms, blue bonnet, and spurs, his 
flageolet, coach horn, hammer and nails, has gone — that he, 
so far as our senses are concerned, has vanished into nothing, 
and is noAA'here noAv, save in the memories of those who 
knew and loved him ' T7iou foldest them up as a gar- 
ment ; they pass away, but Thou remamest , ’ and in Him 
is all of Major SteiAuit Avhich was imperishable, and AAhich 
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v"e sliall find i/iere in that day. Mrs Stewart, I believe, 
bears up Avonderfully well. The tree had been falling for 
so long that she was in part j)repared for the shock when 
it actually touched the ground. He had not been her 
jllajor Stewart for nearly two years And thus fades away 
one, among others, associated with the earlier and fresher 
chapters of our lives. MTio can teU how many chapters 
yet remain ? ‘ Be 3 ’^e also ready, for in such an hour as 3 ’^e 

think not, the Son of Man cometh.* ... I am sorry 
to learn there is no hope of seeing you before mid- 
summer . . .” 

On the 31st of December occurs the following 
entry : — 

“ Drove to Lochgilphead, officiated at morning tjcrvice, 
preached from the Song of Simeon, so applicable to our- 
selves, ‘ a light to lighten the Gentiles’ Scivice hcie m 
the evening Thus endeth the old 3 ’^ear 0 Lord, 1 
thank Thee for Thy manifold mercies and longsuffering in 
the 3 »-ear that is past Here we arc all in good health 
and happiness, John at Oxfoid, and the Cliurch in fair 
prosperity. 0 Lord, undertake for us m tlie year to 
come > Deliver us h’om all evil, and gi’ant us, if it be Th 3 ^ 
will, to be united under one roof again in health and peac(‘ 
this time next year ; and give us, • above all, spiritual 
blessings for Chiist’s sake, for whose sake also forgive us 
aU the sins of the past year.” 

The Bishop entered on the neAV year with a good 
com’age, happy in having his boys with him home 
from school, and with a fair measure of health and 
strength, such as enabled him to enjoy in the bright, 
calm, frosty weather, a ^^long and healthful walk 
along the cliTs,” and to spend the first Sunday of 
January in the way thus recorded : — 

Jem. 7th . — ^Read a d expounded to the household at 
Kilmartin. Service at 11*30 in the schoolroom. Home 
after luncheon, and service in the evening here. 
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J(Mi Sth — ^In bed, read the Duke of Argyll’s essay 
on the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland ’ I can see 
nothing in it for which to excommunicate him 

In order to make this curt criticism of the Hishop^s 
intelligible, it is perhaps necessary to state, that after 
the publication of the yery able Essay of the 
Duke of Argyll “on the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,’’ his Grace received the Holy Communion 
in a Scottish Episcopalian Church at Paisley a fact 
which, of itself, was sufficient to indicate that, though 
the Duke was a Presbyterian by conviction as well as 
by descent, he did not bracket the modem Scottish 
Episcopacy with the fierce fanaticism which made 
Scotland, for some eight-and- thirty years, “ a field 
of blood,” because Presbyterianism was not, it was 
alleged, a religion fit for a gentleman. Moreover, 
in his essay the Duke had said, in express terms, that 
“ considered as a branch of the Church of England, 
which gradually and by legitimate means had suc- 
cessfully struck root in Scotland, the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland was strongly entitled to sincere respect.” 
But neither the carefulness of his Grace to make patent 
his discrimination between the “black prelacy” of 
the olden time, and the Episcopacy which had been, or 
still was, honoured by possessing among its dignitaries 
such men as Bishop Jolly, Bishop Terrot, and others, 
nor the act of communicating with his Episcopalian 
brethren, were sufficient to assure Dr. Trower, then 
Bishop of Glasgow, that it was not his duty to write 
to his Grace and beg him to “ abstain from presenting 
himself at the Holy Communion either at Paisley or 
at any other church in his diocese.” The Bishop of 
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Arevll cld lliat tlie action cf his sontliern brotlier 
tc say the least, imcalled for. 

It IS refreshing to turn from an event like this to 
the domestic incidents chronicled in Bishoi^ Ewing’s 
diary : — 

“Jftoj. llth — Unpacking minerals, and explaining 
their properties to the bcj's. 

“ Jan 12/7/. — Bead Tennyson aloud in the evening. 

“Jan loth — Plaj-ed with the children at historical 
cards Pead Carlyle. 

“ Jan 1 4/7/ — AVrote to Dr. Tait.” 

This is the first time mention is made of the name 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury in the manu- 
scripts of Bishop Ewing, but the letter which was 
addressed to the head master of Bugb-^ has dis- 
appeared. The next letter which the Bishop of 
Argyll sent to Dr, Tait was when the latter had 
become Bishop of London, and from the date of its 
reception down to the close of Bishop Ewing’s life all 
his correspondence with the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been preserved, and. contains a trea- 
sury of the expression of spontaneous trust, humour, 
affection, public spmt, and piety. Indeed Arch- 
bishop Tait has him self said, that of all the letters 
he ever received, none came up in their uniq^ue charm 
and raciness to those of Alexander Ewing. 

About this time the Bishop received a communi- 
cation from some members of the congregation at 
Dunoon, complaining of his refusal to allow in the 
church there the use of the Scottish Communion Office, 
and Supplicating a reversal of his verdict. 

Bishop Ewing had already given to the wo;rld the 
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expression of Ms opinion that the Scottish Office was 
identical in doctiine with the Anglican, though it 
differed from it in phraseology and in its arrangement 
of the several portions of the service. He had con- 
tended that the substantial unification of the northern 
and southern episcop*' te by legislative enactment had 
proclaimed the Scottish Communion Office to be a 
formulary wMch nowise precluded the Church wMch 
had it in use from being cordially recognised as a 
legitimate sister in the faith by the great daughter of 
the Eeformation, the Church of England. And accord- 
ingly Bishop Ewing, in the answer he now gave to the 
complainants, had, first of aU, to free himself from 
the charge of inconsistency. The following is the 
substance of the reply : — 

If you individually and collectively are convinced that 
unless you were permitted the use of the Scottish Office m 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper your moral sense 
would become blunted and your loyalty to the Ten Com- 
mandments would become treacherous, by all means, as 
anj^^g is better than sin, use the office But surely the 
English office is not exactly ‘ a minister of sin ’ It 
invites only those to a participation of the Holy Sacrament 
‘ who truly and earnestly repent them of their sins, and 
are in love and charity with their neighbours, and intend 
to lead a new life, following in the commandments of God, 
and walkmg henceforth m his holy ways.’ Can, or does’ 
the Scottish Office make a profounder demand on the heart 
and conscience than the imglican which, moreover, bv 
our acceptance of ecclesiastical incorporation, we have 
acknowledged to the world to be perfectly an exponent of 
our beliefs ^d aspirations. Can the human ,soul in Its 
moods of widest trust imagine a boon greater than is 
recorded in the words of the Anglican Service, which the 
Scottish one has only adopted, that ‘ Christ by the one 
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o1)]ntion of liimsclf onco ofunvd ]ins inado a full, perfect, 
rmd snfiicieiit sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for iha 
.s/n.s’ oi the v'hoJe. world!’ Or is ain* incentive to be found 
in the .Scntlis'Ji Ofiicc greater tlian iliat wbicli is contained 
in the words wliicli, 1)0 it remarked, the Scot.tish Office 
adopts, lliat in all our attempts at 'good worlcs ’ we are 
treading i]i ways wbicb our Heavenly Fatlierlias ‘prepared 
for us to walk in ’ ? If you will show me the passages 
of the Scottish Office wliich tend ‘by obligation’ and 
natural and obvious construction to make the users of it 
more ehildlikm men in love of truth, and life-long devotion 
t,o the Idghest interests of their brethren, I will reconsider 
in}'' judgment.” 

Moreover, he was constrained to call the attention 
of tlio remonstrants to the fact that the Scottish 
Communion Office had lately been converted into 
a shibboleth by a certain party in the Church, 
who read into the service a meaning which Laud 
himself in his answers to the charges of the Scottish 
Commissioners emphatically disclaimed; and he 
believed that in the interests of peace and charity 
he was bound to interdict the use of an office Avhich 
was either to the complainants the symbol of teaching 
at variance with the recognised articles of the Church, 
or, if it taught nothing essentially distinctive, would 
by its marked inti’oduction in existing circum- 
stances be only a stone of stumbling. The Scottish 
Service Book, of which the Scottish Communion 
Office forms a part, was enjoined upon the Scottish 
nation by Charles I., but the book itself was 
drawn up by Scottish bishops ; and although. Arch: 
bishop Laud finally gave it his approval, and pro- 
bably revised some of its details or expressions, yet 
his primary advice was that the English service, and 
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it alone, should he used in Scotland. Ho doubt, 
accordingly, a yM«s 2 -national sentiment was consulted 
in the introduction of the Scottish Liturgy. But, 
unfortunately for its accej^tability, the arrangement 
of yaiious portions of it, especially iu that relating 
to the celebration of the Holy Communion, differed 
from the English one \ phrases were introduced in 
it which were not to be found in the Anglican ' 
and as the arrangement and the phrases seemed to 
savour of Popery, the Scottish people were rendered 
suspicious, and then roused to stubborn rebellion, 
the first material and somewhat emphatic expression 
of which was announced to the world when Jenny 
Geddes in St. Giles’s Church hurled ber stool at the 
head of the Dean of Edinburgh on bis giving out 
“the collect for the day.?’ Whether the English 
Liturgy would have fared any better is a question 
on which two opinions might be held ; but so far 
as any semdee booh was concerned, tli6 lesson for 
the day,” as the Duke of Argyll designates the 
tumultuary, proceedings in St. Giles’s Chmuh, was 
a very conclusive one. Read prayers ceased out of 
Scotland for many a long year. E^^'en during the 
dark and troublous times of the Covenanters, 'the 
Episcopalian clergy, though the ministers of an 
Established Churcb, never used a book for prayer; 
and Sir PTalter Scott was a trifle oblivious when, 
in his great novel of Old Mortality,” he represents 
Harry Morton as reading out of the same Prayer 
Look with Edith Bellenden. It was not uhtil the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, with the excep- 
tion of the short time during which the Princess 
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Anno '>vas on a visit to Edinbiirgli -witli her fatlier, 
iLal book-prayers vrere offered up in any cbin'cb or 
chapel in Scotland. 

Before the end of the first month of the year 
1849, tidings came to Dnntroon Castle which occa- 
sioned in the hearts of the Bishop and Mrs. Ewing 
a fresh sorrow. Mi‘S. Eraser of htevton, who had 
been a second mother to Mrs. E'wing, with whom 
indeed Eatherinc Stewart had passed her earlier 
years, sanlo suddenly under the effects of a surgical 
opc]’ation. MBiat Mrs. Eraser had been to all who 
Imew her, what especially she had been to the nmer 
circle of relations .whom she had gladdened and 
made strong by the abiding sunshine of lier gentle- 
ness and goodness, the following letter to her son-in- 
law, Mr. Biscoe, the husband of the Miss Eraser who 
was the companion of the Ewings for so man}^ months 
in Italy, will indicate : — 

Duxteoon, January 29ihy 1849. 

“ My deah Biscoe, — I must indeed condole with you 
and ^murs on the loss we have all sustained It did not 
seem as if we were about to lose her, and, humanly 
speaking, it was by an accident that her life was taken 
from us. She did not waste away, and go slovly out 
and die in an insensible dream, but, bright and active 
and cheerful as she always was, she suddenly turned her 
face away and departed. To us the suddennass of her 
departure has given a sharper pang, but yet has left us a 
less painful remembrance, in many respects, than if she 
had faded away by slow decay. I will not repeat here 
the commonplaces of consolation. Her own phrase, 
‘ leaning on God,’ supplies the best summary of her whole 
hie: She died amongst her own people, surrounded by 
her own children and her own tilings, in the house to 
which she came at her marriage, where she had nourished 
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and bronglit up her children, and where she had lived 
many years of happy wedded Me At her own fireside 
and among her own people she 'bowed down and died’ 
And as we have all a course to run, we cannot but 
say it was merciful that, having run her course, she 
died as she did, where she had lived so long, well-knoi n, 
and so much respected For many will grieve at her 
death Certainly her mere outside acquaintances will do 
so, and the neighbours of the county, to whom she was 
ever most neighbourly and courteous, and for whom she 
kept an open and abundant hospitahty, 1 ithout show or 
pretence, yet rich in heaii; as in provision. But those 
■\ ho, like my oivn wife and so many others — connections of 
all sorts — ^were brought up and provided for, and supplied 
with all they wanted from her motherly fulness — these 
ivill specially mourn, as I have evidence in Katherine 
here, who is all but inconsolable at her death In this 
selfish and cold world, it is a sad and real loss when one 
who thought so little of herself and so much of others 
IS withdraw n I feel her loss most deeply, and shall feel 
it more and more, for day by day how many little inci- 
dents in her history will return and bring back the memory 
of her everfloiYing and overflowmg kmdness ” 

Two of the t ’acts which Bishop Ewing had pro- 
jected in the fii’st days of his episcopate were now 
m circulation throughout the diocese, as pastoral 
letters, both in English and Gaelic. The first tract 
contains an able statement of the position and history 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with especial refer- 
ence to the past of Argyll and the Isles, while at the 
outset the Bishop is careful to impress upon his readers 
the fact that he and his flock are members of a Pro- 
testant and Reformed Communion. Within the narrow 
compass of a very few pages. Bishop Ewing succeeded 
in supplying so much information as would enable 
the least-instructed Episcopalians of Ms diocese to 
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tliink with Some intelligence of the various phases 
through ^vhich the Church had passed since the days 
of St. Columbaj and in so clearly enunciating the 
]3rinciples v"hich distinguish Episcopacy from Preshy- 
tcfianisni or Independency on the one hand, and the 
Papal system on the other, that no meriiher of his 
flock after reading the tract could he at a loss in 
answering the question, Wliy are you an Epis- 
copalian 

The second tract, entitled “ Justiheation by Eaith,” 
embodies the substance of the sermon with the same 
title preached at Eorres. But the Bishop has himself 
been gi’owing in the inner life, and the tract reveals 
his spiritual advancement. There is advancement 
indicated in the profounder recognition, first of all, 
that all truth which comes from a God who only lives 
to love must tend directly to awaken, to deepen, and 
to sustain the life of love in the soul of man ; secondly, 
that ethical perceptions of the heart and conscience 
are not sufficient of themselves to insure abiding 
obedience to the claims of duty without a motive 
which is adequate to convert moral recognition into 
religious obligation; and, 'thirdly, that this motive 
is abundantly provided by the revelation of the 
kindness of God towards us in Christ Jesus. His 
■forgiveness to a guilty creature is the efficient of 
a new life. It is seen to be a law of the highest 
order;” and under the sense of the mercies of 
God imparted to the soul by the soft dews of the 
pitifulness, the tenderness, of our incarnate Pedeemer, 
the man in whom that sense has been awakened 
becomes altogether a new creature. “ To see God,” 
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writes tlie Bisliopj “ as He is, reconciling tlie 
world nnto Himself, is tlie only efficient of morality 
There is almost a stroke of the Bishop’s humour 
towards the conclusion of his letter in the sentence 
in which he says, “ When so many are employed in 
guarding the bulwarks and defences of Sion, suffer at 
least one labourer to attend to the irrovisions of the liosV’ 
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yr.^TT TO CAMPBELTOWN — LUSSION OF LIR. ]’ALi\rER — 

CU3IBBAE COLLEGE— GORHAM JUDG^IEKT. 1819—1851. 

TAXTJARY lias giTcn place to lime li)" the time 
that we catch the next' glim^ise of the Bishop in 
his dial’}*, and we then find him wsiting a portion of 
his diocese which as yet, apparently, he had not 
seen before — the district of Cantii’e, yEich is seen 
strctcliing away on the left hand as the voyager 
emerges Aom the Soimd of Bute into Loch Ihme, 
when ti'avelling northwards in the direction of 
Ardi’ishaig. At Campbeltown, the cliicf centre of 
population in the peninsula of Cantii’e, containing a 
population of some six thousand souls, there is an 
Episcopal congregation, and there on the 18 th of 
June the Bishop was presiding at a meeting, which 
proved to be both a long and tedious one, lasting 
nearly half the day. Before the meeting he had 
been received at Torrisdale with a warm welcome, 
leaving it, as was usual with him, “-with much 
regret,” while he found on the 19th a not less refi’esh- 
ing rendezvous at Stonefield, where he spent ^^a very 
pleasant evening.” 

A very favourite drive of the Bishop was along the 
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road which, stretched between Lochgilphead and 
Stonefield, and while the many combinations of pic- 
tnresgne beauty which it presented awoke always new 
admiration in him, one of its chief attractions consisted 
in the opportunity it afforded him of watching the 
gannets soaring up to a great height in mid-air, and 
striking boldly down into the sea. With a child’s 
innocent delight, and as if thinking aloud. Bishop 
Ewing would give utterance on such occasions in 
presence of his chance companions to sentiments of 
admiration when observing any of the aspects of 
animate or inanimate nature which specially touched 
his heart and imagination, though indeed in strict 
speech it might be said that all nature was for hi-m 
a perpetual wonderland. 

It was because all nature was so parabolic to Br. 
Ewing that the sight of “the meanest flower that 
blows ” was suggestive to him not only of aspiration, 
but of repentance. The counsel of Schiller, contained 
in the elegiac couplet which may be Ihus literally 
rendered — 

“ Seokest thou the highest, the greatest? Go to the lily to teach thee 
What it ■wiUmgless is, that thou by ■wiUiug must he ” — 

was not needed by Br. Ewing, for what Br. Macleod 
Campbell terms the “prior revelation in nature” to 
which Christ himself so emphatically appeals, as wit- 
nessing to the mind and purpose of our Heavenly 
Bather, was from his very earliest days an “open 
secret ” to him. 

The question of the admission of the laity into 
synods was one which greatly interested Bishop 
Ewing. Three years later the very remarkable 
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letter of 3Ir. Gfidslciic to the Primus, ‘^On the 
Fin r-tions of Lnymon in llic Cliiircb,’’ roused the 
Lttcnlion cf botli clergy and laity generally to the 
subject. But Dr. Ewing hfd already quite inde- 
pendently formed liis own conclusions, and he was 
now, July Jsl, sketching the outlines of a pamphlet 
on the desirableness of admit! mg the laity to a veiy 
considerable share in synodical deliberations — a pam- 
phlet which in its completed form appeared in 1870. 

In the coiu’se of this month the Bishop again made 
Pothesay his head-quarters for a season, and there, on 
the 29 th, as he records amid expressions of profound- 
est piet}" and thanksgiving, was born his fifth child, 
a son, who in due time was clmstcncd Samuel, in 
fulfilment of a vow.” 

But the heart of Ihc Bishop had been greatly exer- 
cised by anxiety about Mrs. Eving herself, and, 
perhaps, nowhere in all his journals is there a more 
ouching revelation at once of his passionate devotion 
to the wife of his youth, or of his habit of pouring- 
out his inmost soul to God in prayer. Pet, amid his 
grave anxieties and watchings he was able to over- 
take a very considerable amount of correspondence, 
and prepare his statement for the approaching synod. 
It was very remarkable that with liis extraordinary 
capacity of suffering, and when suffering in his affec- 
tions with the keenest anguish, he coidd at once 
conceal his feelings . from the outside world and, 
unless when his own health failed him, keep up per- 
sistently and calmly the threads of the multifarious 
labours in which he was engaged. It is only a veiy 
few who can at once suffer and be strong.” The 
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following are a few of the “suspiria de profundis” 
found in the Bishop’s journal of this date : — 

“ ' Lord Jesus ! horn of a Avoman, help this, Thy serA^ant ; 
saA^'e her — heal her. D^al not Avith lis after our sins, 
neither reAvarcl us after our miqiiities.’ ‘ 0 Lord Jesus, 
help me — help her ! Oh, deal not AA’ith me after my sins ! ’ 
August ovd, 11 p.M. — I thank Thee, 0 God! We praise 
Thee — AA’e bless Thee — AA'e aclcnoAA^ledge Thee. August otJi. 
— Offered thanksgiAung in church for K. 0 Lord ! comjAlete 
thy good AAmic of her recoveiy, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

The second synod of Argyll and the Isles was held 
at Eothesay on the 8th of August, and among other 
matters which engaged its attention was an appeal 
addressed by the Ecy. W, Palmer to all the diocesan 
synods of the Scottish Episcopal Church. Some short 
statement of the facts which originated the ajDpeal is 
necessary for understanding the action taken by 
Bishop Ewing in the matter. 

Mr. Palmer was a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and as the conditions are yarious on which, 
according to the Avill of the founder, fellowships may 
be held, he chose the one which requmed that the 
holder should make himself specially acquainted with 
the condition of yarious branches of the Church 
Catholic. Instead of being contented with second- 
hand knowledge, Mr. Palmer resolyed to see with hi 
oym e^^es how the brethren of the common faith were 
faring in other lands ; and after sj)ending some con- 
siderable time in Prance and among the Waldenses, 
he repau’ed to St. Petersbui'g. At the time of 
Mr. Palmer’s yisit, a Eussian lady, staying at Geneya-, 
had there become acquainted with an English chaplain 
of Low Chui’ch principles, by whom she was converted 
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to tne English Church. A good deal of sensation 
ivas c.'tiised at St. Petersburg by the lad^^’s apostacy ; 
:ni(l -\ir. Palmer "was called upon to explain how 
it was that one of his clerical brethren could find 
it" possible, in consistencj^ with the principles of 
intercomniimion between the Enssian and Anglican 
Churches advocated bv him, to receive a member of 

\t j 

the former as a convert. Mr. Palmer in reply main- 
tained that the ‘A’eception” alleged by the lady 
was an unauthorised act of an individual chaplain, 
and quite contrary to the princi23les of the Church of 
England,- which had never excommunicated the 
Eastern Chni’ch nor pretended to convert its members. 
This answer was not satisfactory. It was only the 
oinnion of one man, while there had to be set over 
against it the act of another who held, moreover, a 
place of responsibility in the Anglican Chinch, to 
which Mr. Palmer could lay no claim. Higher 
authority must be produced, and, urged by the lady’s 
husband, wJio implored him to endeavour to obtain 
it, and to do what he could to win back the apostate 
lady, Mr. Palmer undertook to communicate bj" 
letter with a varietj^ of Anglican dignitaries. Among 
others he wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
Dr. Howley, and the Dishop of London, Dr. Blom- 
field. The Archbisho]) maintained a discreet silence, 
and took no notice of Mr. Palmer’s letter ; but the 
Bishop of London was not so reticent, and he sent the 
following wise and temperate answer : — 

“If a person of good life and conversation presents 
himself to a clergj^man of the Church of England, declar- 
ing his assent to the doctrines of ‘that Church, and desiring 
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to be admitted as a eommumeant, I conceive that 
tne duty of that clergyman to admit him; Wbetbe 
IS a convert from any other Church or not, is a q’ue^ 
which concerns the conscience of the party himsdf • 
which the clergyman admitting him to communion is 
called upon to determine. We liave no authorised fc 
tor receiving persons who desire to qu , , 

and to become members of om-s • ^ ‘ 

prepared in 1714. for the admission''® 1”“®® .v,cS 
Cainrob of Rome and such as sbal?”*i>f c 
ivhicb form has of late been used „ 

priests abjuring the eii-ors of the > t 
Whether the Greek Church teaches 
qualify those who hold them from comi.tuntM \.eV 
Church, IS a question which I do not fe; ^ . 

decide.” oeal 

san 

Mr. Palmer meanwhile liad been to 
the lady in question, and had there also r.^® 


commendatory to all orthodox and catf 
from Bishop Luscombe. It was now the . 
Russian Church to take action, and on i’- P. 

reappearing at St. Petersburg as a would-bv ^ " com 

cant, he was told that “as the British ( 
never yet, by any synodal act, expressed her purpose 
of restoring that union with oui’ Catholic Chui’ch 
which she has lost by disavowing all dogmas conti’ary 
to oui’ orthodox confession, the Holy Synod could not 
admit the petitioner to the communion of the Church 
otherwise than by a rite prescribed for converts from 
herey.’’^ Moreover, inasmuch as upon examination 

the Russian Church found against the Anglican ninety- 

two counts of heresy, forty-four relating to doctWne 
and .forty-eight to discipHne, Mr. Palmer was refused 
admission to the sacraments unless he consented to 
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pronounce aiiatliema against tliese. Mr. Palmer cora- 
]nied nnth these requisitions, hnt the Eussian clergy 
mere not satisfied, and he ajoplied to Pishoj} Lnscoinhe, 
who. feeling the force of the Eiissian objection that a 
single bishop conld not, without a special commission, 
authoritatiyely represent the mind of the Churcli to 
which he belonged, entrusted Mr. Palmer with a 
tecond mission — that of submitting his difficulties 
to the Scottish Episcopal Church, from which Bishop 
wuscombe had derived his own Episcopal ordi- 
antion. 

E. Mr. Palmer repaired to Scotland, and knocked 
Eaweariedly at the doors of all the diocesan synods 
This an^ssion; but only the synods of St. Andrew’s 
opinion cay entertained ■ the opinion that his appeal 
againstLcd deliberate consideration. The synod of 
plagyll and the Isles temperately but decisively repu- 
wiated it, and the synod of Edinbuigh finally extin- 
guished Mr. Palmer’s endeavours to obtain in Scotland 
a confirmation of the “ damnatory clauses.” 

Extracts from Bishop Ewing’s diary : — 

“ July Srd. — Mr. Palmer, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
arrived to-day. Sat up talking with him till very late. 

“August 8th . — Synod at Eothesay, voted Mr. Palmer’s 
appeal illegitimate, and gave as our reply, ' Y7hen the 
Russian Church herself addresses us, we shall make due 
answer to her appeal’ Poor Palmer! I am sorry for him.” 

After the meeting of the synod the Bishop repaired 
to the Greater Cumbrae, to institute there Mr. Clifford 
as chaplain of the Episcopal Institution, which had 
recently been erected by the munificence of the present 
Earl of Glasgow. 
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The Greater Ciimbrae, situated picturesquely in 
tile Frith of Clj^de, between the island of Bute and 
that part of the mainland which was the scene of the 
battle of Largs, is only some three miles long by two 
broad. The projirietorship of the island is shared 
between Lord Glasgow and the Marquis of Bute ; and 
the -former, of whom Dr. Ewing spoke in 1872 as 
“ that greatly gifted and zealous man, whose piety is 
proverbial,” was actuated by the noblest zeal for the 



Church in founding on the Cumbrae family estate a 
seminary for the special training of students for the 
work of the ministry in the diocese of Argyll and 
the Isles. Many years after the present date the 
Bishop, in a printed letter to Dean Bamsay, acknow- 
ledged most thankfully that “a valuable band of 
young men had been, ahd was being, raised up for 
the Gaelic ministry by means of Trinity and Cumbrae 
Colleges.” 
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To Ills last (laj's lie dreamt a dream of wliat Cumbrae 
mieiit liecome — a second Iona, shedding ont light oyer 
the" Highlands and Islands; but it must be added, 
lhat the character of the college and chapel seryiccs 
was at times a source of mnch anxiet;^' to him. 

Amid constant jonrnej^ings the year drew to a 
close. In the course of them the Bishop was at 
Locligilphead, maldng arrangements for a new chnrch 
and residence to be erected there. He was at Dunoon, 
and preached there on the Day of Humiliation 
appointed on account of the visitation of cholera, 
selecting as the text of his sermon on the occasion, 

Ont of the eater came forth meat,” in expounding 
which he strove to impress upon his hearers the great 
sanitary lessons which all epidemics are intended to 
teach ns. He was back again at Bothesay, and after 
the day’s work was made a “new creature” while 
listening to his wife’s playing of some of the Scottish 
airs, which were always fraught with fresh inspiration 
for him. He was at Cumbrae, holding a confirma- 
tion and consecrating a burial-ground; and he was 
in Edinburgh, accompanied by Mrs. Ewing and his 
brother, and making legal arrangements there for 
the welfare of his family in the event of his being 
taken away ; and then we find him in Bothesay 
again. 

Ms Brother : — _ ^ 

BtTNTROON, December I 61 / 1 , 1849. 

“ My dear John, — ^You are now upon the eve of your 
ordination — ^a serious situation, an awful yet blessed one. 
How long have I wished, and prayed that I might have the 
oreat joy of seeing you a minister of Christ, and this time 
this day week, God willing, my heart’s desire will be abund- 
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antly satisfied. By how strange and unlikely ways will this 
consummation have been brought about ! I remember 
clearly, whatever else in the old time of our boyhood has 
become dark, the "wish of our mother that we should both he 
clergymen of the Church of England, — her Monicadike “wish 
is, at least in your case, about to he fulfilled, and in mine it 
has been long so, if not in the letter, yet in the spirit, 
and, if the departed see us, we may suppose she will be 
happy. I am glad you like the look of your parish. There 
is much in love at first sight. Love is, no doubt, blind ; 
but love at first sight is impossible if the object be for- 
bidding. I like your feeling it to 'be a ‘ Selborne-like ’ 
situation. I am not sure that you could enter it with a 
better prepossession. ‘ In quietness and in confidence ’ is 
the motto of the English Church, .and if some would prefer 
a more pronouncedly aggressive institution — one ever 
raising the cry of ‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ’ — 
I for my part hold the Anglican Establishment to be based 
on surer and better promises. The English Church beheves 
in the silent but contagious power of sympathy and 
unwearied service to human needs, and if her method of 
ministry is less obtrusive on vulgar attention than another, 
which indulges in spasmodic efforts to win a startled hear- 
ing for truths which of all others demand the most quiet 
and patient thought of which the human spnit is capable, 
in the end the ‘ silent system ’ is the more permanently 
efficacious. For in terror or in panic man can do nothing 
well. In quietness and confidence hes his real strength ; 
make, therefore, the setting forth of God in Christ the 
summiim bonum, the one thing needful, and you will have 
yourself, and will be the means of imparting to others, 
peace and blessedness. Whatever you relinquish or do for 
His sake success must needs attend, and an abundant reward. 

I am quite satisfied that any prosperity I have had in this 
life, nay more, that the reason why I have not been utterly 
confounded, is simply to be found in the fact that I chose 
Him, and gave up (what yet I cannot say that I have done 
as I ever long to do) myself to Him. In choosing the 
Christian ministry the choice has been to me in every way 
a thousandfold rewarded. Such as they are, my prayers 



COJjTAAYOxYS in solitude, i6g 

go v.'itli you, and I doubt not tlio ju-ayers of man}’ others. 

commend }'ou to God (in virtue of jny ofificG as Bi.simp iti 
the Catholic Cliurch), and the vord of His grace, t\'hich is 
able to build you up unto salvation. Trust in Him and 
do His mill and you never shall bo confounded. I ever 
am vour most aftectionate brother in the flesh, and soon, I 
trust, in the ministiy.” 

Boswell'S “ Jobnsoiij” Plato’s ^‘A-nology,” aud 
j^Iyers’s Catholic Thonglits ” are registered at this 
date among the companiorLS of the Bishop’s solitary 
hours, and the triad of authorships is cmiously re- 
fllectiye of the mind of Dr. Ewing. He seemed to 
have all the racy anecdotes in the Johnsoniad con- 
tinually at command; the truths enunciated in Mr. 
Myers’s pages were daily, if 'half unconsciously, sinlc- 
ing into his heart; and the pure ideology of Plato 
was simply like a native element to him. Indeed, 
with all his artistic taste and acquaintance witli 
natui’al science and human liistory, he would often 
say, feel always like a stranger about outsider 
things, but all things relatiug to the imseen and trans- 
cendental seem the only real facts to me.” It is rare 
to meet with a man who could so easily play witli the 
profoundest metaphysical questions as did Dr. Ewing. 
The author recalls especially a drive taken witli him 
in -the autumn of 1871 — after his usual synod — in 
the course of which the Bishop made him entirely 
oblivious that there was anything in the world hut 
God and the human soul, the latter with its reason 
and conscience and free will. “Man,” said the 
Bishop, “ has a body, but it is scarcely a part of him- 
self. It is merely a temporal vestment. He himself 
lives in God, and truth, righteousness, and love are 
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Ms only proper aliment. I see all tliis, and I see that 
Being is Identity. I do not look for evidences of 
mind and God outside of me. But Ihdng and moving 
and having my being in God, He shows me in His 
own light all so-called external phenomena.” The 
remark was interposed; -‘But as we, made in God’s 
image, have to choose good, do you not think that 
there may, to speak in contradictory language, have 
been a choosing time in God.” “ Oh, dear no,” was 
his answer, while his great eyes opened benignly ; 
^‘He always is the eternally good — ^that is our life — 
our salvation.” Most men talk about the things 
which are not seen, but which alone have substance ; 
the Bishop was rather, ah organ through which they 
discoursed to you of themselves. Yet all the while 
he was ever as a little child stretching out ^‘lame 
hands of faith ” for more light. 

Before the year closed the Bishop had a proposal 
made to .him which, had he accepted it, would have 
severed his relations with Argyll and the Isles, and 
this was a request fi’om a majority of the clergy of 
Moray that he would become Bishop Low’s coadjutor 
and successor. The offer had many temptations. The 
climate was more temperate, and would have suited 
Dr. Ewing better. As Bishop of Moray he would be 
in ‘Ghe old country, among old friends;” but his 
love for the “Ergadians,” and gratitude for the great 
kindness' he had received at their hands, overcame all 
other considerations, and he chose to remain among 
them. 

With these words the Bishop closes his record of 
the year 1849 : — 
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Dec. olsiJ. — Examined the school at Kilmartin, and 
found it in a most satisfactory condition : and went to Mr. 
i^dalcolra's, taking the hoj's and Ea with me. Spent a very 
])leasant evening. Lord, another year has now passed, in 
which there' have been great trials and great consolations ! 
i\Iaj or Stewart’s death, and Mrs. Fraser’s, and poor Gordon’s.* 
Ea’s illness and blessed recovery — Katherine’s risk and 
suffering, the happy addition to our circle — John’s blessed 
entrance into the ministry — ni}’- own hhiess and recovery 
— the peace, if not the progress, of the diocese — all, all, 
luit m}^ own sin and ingratitude, calling for thankfulness.” 

From the first days of his ej^iscopate Bishop Ewing 
had taken a profound interest in the Episcopal schools 
of his diocese. He hailed with satisfaction the Govern- 
ment scheme of education, and was most anxious to 
avail himself of all the scholastic aid which might be 
obtained from complying with its conditions. But he 
was invariably on the side of progress and enlighten- 
ment, although sometimes he had to stand well nigh 
alone among his Episcopal brethren. 

To Lis Beotuer : — 

Rothesay, Felruary Q > th , 1850. 

“ . . . Bishop Trower is up in London just now, to 
attend a great meeting at AVillis’s Kooms, at wbich it is 
proposed to offer . strong objections to’ tlie scheme of 
Government Education. He wished for all our proxies, 
and I .rather think he got everybody’s but mine. I sent 
him a long letter in defence of the measure, and I hope I 
did right .... I am so glad and thankful to be quiet 
for a little, that I shall not move from home if I can help 
it. . . .” 

From Lis Diary : — 

“ Wrote a letter to the Times on the subject of educa- 
tion to the effect that wh'at was said by the Bishop of 

* A younger brother of Mrs; Ewing, who died in Bombay from an 
accident while out riding. 
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lie imdei’took a vast amount of individual and inde- 
pendent labour in order to stem the reactionary cur- 
rent "vbicb immediately set in in the l^’ortb against it. 
One bisbop, for instance, bad no sooiier beard of tbe 
verdict, and of tbc dissent from it of tbe Bisbop of 
London,* than be began to organise a demonstration 
in support of tbe vievs of Bisbop Blomfield. His 
action called forth a temperate but einpbatic protest 
from Dr, Living. But tbe Bisbop of Argyll felt too 
keenly tbe importance of tbe principle involved in tbe 
judgment to rest satisfied with tbis protest. He ivrote 
special letters to Dean Eamsay, Bisbop Terrot, and, 
among other infiuential personages, to tbe Ai’cbbisboj) 
of Canterbury, in which be deprecated with great 
earnestness and clearness tbe altogether fatal blunder 
— fatal for all tbe best interests of tbe Church — wliicb 
tbe Scottish bishops would commit if they succeeded in 
tbe attempt to erect a fresh wall of partition between 
then’ own communion and that of tbe Cbui’cb of 
England. He prepared, moreover, a pastoral on tbe 
genius and claims of Protestantism, and by tbe 17tb 
of March be bad finished for tbe press “ A Statement, 
Declaration, and Memorial, addi'cssed to tbe Ainb- 
bisbops and Bishops of England,” expressive of bis 
anxiety lest tbe intercommunion of tbe two Cbuinbes 
should be rendered a matter of history bj'- tbe precipi- 
tate action of tbe Hortbern bishops; and tbe witness 
of tbe Formularies, common to both, touching tbe 
redemption of all mankind by Christ, should be 

The Archbishojjs of Canterbury and ‘Tork and tbe' Bisbop ox 
London "were summoned by her Majesty to assist in tbe deliberations 
of tbe six lay members to "svbose lot it fell to adjudicate on tbe ai)peal 
of Mr. Gorham. 
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replaced b}’’ a mere hypothesis as to the significance 
of a j)articiilar rite. 

IVith one exception the replies which Bishop Ewing 
received to his private commimications were entirely 
satisfactoi’}’, and although, as we have seen, the 
Aberdeen Declaration was regarded by him as on the 
whole superfinons, still it did not commit the Scottish 
Chiu’cli to a new formula ; and if at this time the 
iNorthern Episcopal community escaped shipwreck, it 
was, as on a former occasion, mainly owing to the 
wisdom and energy of Alexander Ewing. 

To liis Brother : — 

Orak, May 8ih, ISoO. 

“ J\Iy deau J ohx, — . . . We reached this about eight a.m. 
from Inverness, which we left yesterday (Nina and I). We 
had a very pleasant journej'-, sleeping on board, and we leave 
Oban again (D.Y.), on Friday afternoon, for Rothesay. I 
have got through the work in the North most satisfac- 
torily^, and without being in the least the worse. I rather 
think, indeed, I am the better for it ; and noAV Ave hope 
to be at Duntroon in three weeks. I trust that after- 
wards I shall come and see you, as I am very anxious to 
have an interAueAv AAutli the Archbishop and others about 
the present state of ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, Avhfch 
is very complicated, and might issue in the greatest 
danger to the Establishment in England There might, for 
instance, be an influx of discontented men of note from 
the South, and these might eventually obtain from us an 
order of free or non-established bishops for England — a 
very grave contingency to contemplate ; an'd it Avas mainly 
in the hope, of preventing its occurrence, that I accepted 
the terms proposed by the Primus and Bishop Terrot, 
and so agreed to the Aberdeen Resolutions, or Declaration. 
But 'what I objected to in the Declaration was the Declara- 
tion itself ; for I did not see that Ave Avere called upon to 
take any action whatever in the matter, and I do not 
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think that we are affected the Gorham decision. The 
Catholic Church has always held that some special benefit 
Was attached to the due administration of the rite of bap- 
tism ; and, so far, I am not prepared to dissent from the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, and take part with the 

Zuinglians. I am glad to hear you see so much of , 

but I fear he is not dogmatic enough for me. I cannot 
live without some, creed or formula.” 

Early in June Dr. Ewing again visited Cnmbrae, 
where he found two candidates ready for ordina- 
tion, and where he arranged .many matters with Mr, 
Boyle and Mr. Clifford. In the services, as* apart from 
their symbolism, the Bishop could cordially join, and 
of such services he would sometimes say, by way of 
parable, “Handfuls of flowers are sweet gifts from 
children, but if these are substituted for kindness and 
love, all their sweetness and bloom would perish.” 

On his return from the island he wrote to his 
brother : — 

“ Sooner or later I suspect there will be a secession 
of malcontents from the Church of England, and these 
would appeal to our Scottish bishops for the consecra- 
tion of a bishop for themselves, in order to form a 
second non-juring Church ; but in the event of such a 
consummation, the loyal Protestant clergy and laity of 
our communion would only be drawn more closely 
to the Established Church of England. But, perhaps, you 
will think that I am as daft about ’Protestantism as I . am 
about the Highlanders and Highland scenery ; and if you 
should be of that mind, I, for one, would not dispute your 
opinion. Only remember that in the one form of mania I 
have the companionship of William Wordsworth, and in 
the other of Martin Luther. 

“June loth . — To our great happiness, Mr. JoAvett 
arrived. 



VrRECK OF THE ORIONT 

^‘Junc IGih — Preached twice at Lochgilphead, and 
talked with Mr Jowett on all manner of subjects 

"June 1 Sth-20lh — Much talk with Jowett on 'Evidence' 
and the ‘ Nature of Kevcaled Religion ' IIis view's, though 
L;ood and wise, so far as dail}' life is concerned, seem to 
me defeient in motive and distinctive Christianity.” 

On the 18th of this month the Liverpool and 
Glasgow steamer Orion was wrecked eff Fort Pati'ick. 
About one in the morning, when ncarly'all the pas- 
sengers were fast asleep, and when the sea was as 
smooth as glass, the vessel struck on a sunken rock, 
and in the course of a veiy few minutes heeled oA^'er 
in seA^enteen-fathom water. Eoused by the sudden 
shock, all rushed on deck in terror and bcAvilderment. 
The boats were lowered ATith much difficulty, and the 
/first to touch the water, greatly overcrowded, was 
upset with all on board. The second boat reached the 
shore in safety, and the alarm having been raised, 
other boats put off from land to render Avhat help 
might still be possible. But before any of them could 
reach the ship she filled and sank, leaAung all those 
who had still remained on deck to struggle for their 
Ha’cs by clinging to the floating pieces of the Avreck. 

The Orion carried one himdred and fifty passengers, 
and of these about fifty perished, including in their 
number four members of the family of M‘Neil, of 
Ardlussa, in Jura — ^the father and mother and two 
daughters. To this last cii’cumstance the Bishop 
alludes in his diary. 

But it was Avith even more than his wonted sym- 
pathy that Dr. EAving paid this visit to Jura, for the 
day after he heard of the deaths of the McNeils he 
received a letter from his brother, in v/hich he learned 
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that he had intended going down to Greenock in the 
Onon, and had only changed his resolution at the 
eleventh hour. 

The Bishop was gi-ontly affected by this commu- 
nication, and it was while realising the pain he had 
been spired that he went to try and speak some 
words of comfort in the desolate home of Ardlussa. 

Diajrt continued — 

“June 2i6th — Mr Jowett preached on the ResuiTec- 
tion. I felt as if for me the sea had given up her dead. 

“June 2ltlL' — Went to Jura to see the M'Neill’s of 
Ardlussa, poor fellows * 

“July Mh — Sent off circulars for the Argj^H synod on 
the 31st To om’ great contentment John arrived Head- 
ing Richter’s channing book on ' Education,’ and Arnold’s 
Sermons Strack ^dth the account of the deaths of 
Aaron’s children for offering strange fire Certainly, what 
ever else the narrative is meant to teach us, it clearly 
shows tins — that the Levitical institutes were not exactly 
a contrivance for the aggrandisement of the whole Aaronic 
family ” 

The conclusions which formed themselves in Dr. 
Ewing’s mind respecting the asserters of the claims of 
a considerablj later priesthood wiR, in part, appear 
from the following letter to the Warden of Trinity 
College ; — 

0-010110011 Castud, July 19tJ , 1850 

“ My deae AVaeden, — • Confident affirmation is a 

lamentable characteristic of the jiarty to which you are 
opposed, and the manifestations ve have had of it in 
connection vdth the Prayer Book are, I regret to sa}^, not 
in the least novel Tlie assertions as to ‘ Scottish use and 
venerable antiquity ’ are, as I said on n pre-vious occasion, 
mere stalking-horses, or delusions Look at the histoiy of 
our Church, as lecorded by Skinner, or by Lawson, in the 
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contury, and you ‘will see hovr much of what is yenerahlc 
^3 auiliontatiTO is to be found in -the strivings of obscure 
" usagfais ’ against the ' collegers/ Wc shall never do justice 
to the bioad catholic truth w'hich is contained in our 
rtandards, or gain a hearing from the great mass of Scotch- 
men, until we get rid of this sham, or insidious poison. 

. . ’ It is v^ry difficult to deal with such iioceedings, 
and I for one would never interfere wffiere good was 
i>eing done, unless forced to do so by flagi-ant violation of 
the order or teaching of our Church. But w^e must take 
0111 line these are not times to follow a multitude one 
w’ay or another. Mr Cliffordi’ preached before the Dean. 
lifr Iivire, my brother, and twm other clergj^men here the 
other night a sermon which made us all rub our eyes in 
amazement, and which I have been constrained to com- 
ment on in very serious terms ” 

Diaky contmued — 

'' July 20th. — Got a boat after dinner and row^ed with 
X , Jowett, and Fremantlet round Ken-era, and visited the 
old Castle of Gillian. Sat up late talking wuth Jowett 

2S3rl— -Much talk with Jow'-ett on the nature 
and development of the .religious life He says ‘ dcvelop- 

“ Usagers ” was tho designafaon of a ceitain party in tlio Scottish. 
Episcopal Ohuich, who, m so far as th© celebration of tho Holy Com- 
munion was concernod, had introduced tho following usages i mixing 
water with tho win© j the commemoration of the faithful departed , a 
special prayer of mvocation, and a formal prayer of oblation. ^ Tho 
CoIIcgeis,” on the other hand, consisted, first of all, of a majority of 
the College of Bishops who were opposed to tho usages, and, secondly, 
of th© clergy and congregations who adheicd to tho simpler ritual. 
In 1723 the CoUege of Bishops, in the name of a majority of their 
number, issued an injunction, in which they requned the clergy to 
auhsenbe 0 . formula cojitaming the promise that they woidd ahstam 
fi nm the “usages;” and in the year following, as one discovors in 
the dreaiy records of the time, cerlam articles “ of peace and amity 
were agreed upon, in accordance with which Bishop J ames Gardener, 
as chief representa ive of “the mixture” and the other lites, gave 
pronuse of concession to the requirements of tho Bishops^ in College. 

Mr. Ohfford formally jomed the Church of Rome in December, 

1851. 

I The Son. and Rey. "W. H. Eremantle, Rector of St. Maty’e, 
Bryanston Square, London. 
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ment is the secret and indiq)ensable condition of it ; ’ and, 
if I understand him aright, he would affirm that religion is 
the flower of morahty He holds that if a man is unfaithful 
m the lower plane of duty, called the uni'ighteous mammon. 
It IS simply preposterous to expect of such an one an 
appreciation of the true riches I very much agree, but, 
at the same time, is it not equally true that a sudden reve- 
lation of the higher clmms which Christ makes on our 
heart and will would bring Avith it a newness of life in all 
our relations ? ” 

Amid all his engagements and -wanderings the 
Bishop lived in his affections, and all the bii*thdajs in 
the family circle were days which were ever remem- 
bered by him, and generally noted in his jornmals. 
Accordingly on the 18th of August he thus -writes i 
“ Ea’s birthday. Five yesirs old. Blessed and happy 

child ! How many thanksgi-rings do I not owe for 
her ! ” 

It is not surpiising that when public business 
summoned him from surroimdings so delightful at 
Buntroon that he should -w ite : » Started, September 
2nd, w'th great sorro-n for Edinburgh, to attend the 
episcopal synod there. ^ 

The proceedings of this synod, however, afforded 
Dr. Ewing the greatest satisfaction, especially in the 
matter of a certain volume which had been published 
with the special commendation of Bishop Tony of St. 
Andrews, and which claimed to be nothing less than 
the Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of 
the Sacraments, &c., according to the use of the 
Church of Scotland. In this pretentious public? 
tion some very remarkable ^^uses” were rubrically 
enjoined, such, as mixing water with the -wine in the 
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Holy Communiorij and ‘Mlie reservation of the ele- 
ments for the sick ; ’’ and as it was given to the world 
imdor the sanction of a bishop, the entire Episcopal 
community was to a certain extent compromised by 
it. At all events, both the Exhscopal clergy and laity 
timonghont the country were of opinion that the pub- 
lication demanded an unequh'oeal expression of their 
views as to its leading characteristics, and in a 
majority of the diocesan sjmods judgment was pro- 
nounced against it. It was felt not less strongly by 
the College of Bishops, that in theh synodical capa- 
city they were called on to make public theii* approval 
or repudiation of a volume which one of their own 
number had formally ^^recommended to the use of hie 
own clergy.” Accordiagly, at its session the synod 
took the “St. Andrei ’s Prayer Book,” as it may be 
called, into its serious consideration, and after due 
dehberation adopted the following resolution : — 

“The synod declares solemnl}" that the book has no 
synodical or canonical authority, and is not what it pro- 
fesses to be, ‘ The Book of Common Prayer, according to 
the use of the Cliurch of Scotland’ ” 

The synod further expressed the hope that the 
faithful members of the Church would neither use 
nor Countenance the volume; and it also addressed 
a circular to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, in which it was affirmed that 
“ neither the College of Bishops nor the Chui’ch at 
large was answerable for its publication.” 

A solitary protest against the resolution and the 
circular'was recorded by the Bishop of Brechin ; but 
Bishop Ewing was more than satisfied with both. 
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After the rising of the synod Dr. Ewing paid a 
■visit of two days to his venerable Mend Bishop Low, 
at Pittenweem, and then returned to Duntroon, 
accompanied by Bisho') and Mrs. Trower, “ happy 
and thankful to be at home once more.’’ 

On the 10th he was once more at Ballachnlish. 
On Sunday the 13th he preached to an immense con 
gregation, and during his stay was able to make satis- 
factory arrangements for a school and schoolmaster's 
house at the slate quarries. 

From Ballachnlish the Bishop went up to Fort Wil- 
liam, and returned by water to Crinan. Embarking on 
board the steamer in the dim twilight of the morning, 
he was going to establish himself on a couch in the 
large saloon, which seemed to be merely occupied by 
u promiscuous bundle of cloaks and shawls not 
belonging to any one in pai'ticular; but, as he was 
attempting to remove it, a figure gradually emerged, 
and, sitting up, exclaimed, Are you Ihe Bishop of 
Argyll ? ” “ Yes,” was the reply ; “ are you the 
Bishop of Oxford ? ’’ And thus it happened that the 
two bishops, who had each heard of the other’s being 
in the vicinity, and had hitherto fraitlesslj endea- 
voured to effect a meeting, were brought face to face. 

On the 18th of October Dr. Ewing started for the 
Western Hebrides, a portion of his diocese which ho 
had not yet -vdsited. He was accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, Colonel John Stewart, and by Mr. 
Shipton, whom he was going to institute to the 
incumbency of Stornoway, in Lewis. 

The reader ■will learn by-and-by how deeply th*^ 
Bishop was touched by the distress which he found 
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pi’O'', 'ailing amongst tlie population of tlie district lie 
vras no-s^ Tisiting, and Tntli wliat lu’gcncy and success 
lie appealed to a London andicncc in tlicir'bclialf ; but 
nieanTrbilc the following extracts from liis diary and 
letters will indicate wbat were bis impressions on first 
setting foot on tbe ultima Thule of bn* far-extending 
sec. 

‘ Odober IStJi — Read Humboldt s ‘ Cosmos ’ and ‘Vanity 
on board tbe steamer. Mr Matbeson’s carriage 
V .IS waiting for us on landing ^ and magnificence is tbe 
only uord wbicb I can, witli any appropriateness, use 
^slien speaking of wbat Mr Matbeson bas done for tbis 
1 emote comer of space, so grand, so ^\ilcl, dreaiy. 
Mr Matbeson’s property consists of 400,000 acres, witb a 
population of 20,000 He supports, at bis o^^n expense, 
nine schools, .and three others besides, in connection witb 
the Established and Free Churches I saw, tbe other 
day, some beautiful maps and charts made of the island, 
dr.avTi by sappers and miners , part of it is a large deer 
forest, and much is still uncultivated, but Mr M bas 
Lately enclosed some 2,000 acres of land in order to supply 
werk to tbe destitute Highlanders. beii condition is 
truly a^^paUing, and tbe cottages in wbicb they live are 
wretched beyond description ; and all tbis after baAong, in 
tbe most spirited manner, laid out some XI 20,000 in 
imj rovements of bis property — ^but tbe question is whether 
they will answer. 

“Here I have left Mr Sbipton, exhorting and instruct- 
ing him, but in aU confidence that be will do bis work 
well We have a very nice little church and a fan* con- 
gregation. There is a large Established church here, and 
[ offered to do duty in tbe evening, but was refused. 

“Mr. MacLaurin’s secession is an unfortunate matter. 
Those who did not know him will attach more importance 
(0 it than it deserves. I am sorry for himself, poor fellow. 

•I am writing to Dr. Candbsb, to see if I can interest 
him in tbe destitution here I have just received £50 
from London for tbe Destitution Fund.” 
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After many interesting explorations of tlie island, 
including a visit to the Druidical remains at Callanish, 
the Bishop left a spot the extreme dreariness of which 
oppressed his imagination. On November 5th he bade 
farewell to the Mathesons. He had not been able, 
however, to his sonw, to take leave of the peoidc 
and the soldiers on the previous day. The entry in 
his journal assigns the reason, “ Not well, not up.” 

A few days after his return a letter from his brother 
announced to him that the rcctoiy of 'Westmill, in 
Hertfordshire, had been offered to him by Lady 
Mexborough. The entry in the jom-nal of November 
11th IS as follows “ There was great joy in this 
city.” “ The Lord be thanked.” 

On the 27th of December he writes to his brother : 

“My dear -John,— I write this on the day of yoiu 
ordmation as piiest, when I trust you viU receive with the 
imposition of hands power for, and delight m, the office 
confened on you Wc have just finished our service in 
tile ^apel here, when we lemembered you in oui- praycis 
Un W ednesday 3^011 were lemembeied in another way, when 
we vere gathered lound our Christmas board ’ I 
need not say what pleasiue it inll give us all to talk 
about \\ estmill, even if we do not go to see it The boys 

to College, not to .speak of Nina, who treasuies all vour 
notes moie than crooked sixpences ” 

With December came the return of his boys fr’om 
school, full of health and spirits, and there are certain 
signs of holiday times in the Bishop’s entries, such as 
“Bead ‘Bob Boy’ in the evening.” “Arranged 
Nina’s museum.” “ Bode out with Johnny.” “Loiig 
talk t ith the boys about school plans, &c.” 
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Tlie only groat anxiet}* he had was the very serious 
illness, for a few days at the close of the year, of his 
youngest daughter. But the anxiety passed away, and 
on Deceniher 31st he could enter thus in his journal : 

“ Ihe 3 ’car is finished. 0 Lord, forgive its sins ! 
Bring to good effect any good done or attempted. Be with 
us and direct us for the year to. come. 

“ I thank thee for the many mercies of the year past — 
health, competence, many preservations. Keep us as a 
family, a congregation, a diocese, and a churcli, and hasten 
the incoming of thy glorious kingdom.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

■WES"^ lillLL JiECTOEY— X jONDOIT— LEAYES EUNTEOON— 
RESIDENCE AT WESTmLL 1551— 18<32. 

T he year opens with the follow ng characteristic 
entry : — 

''January 1st, 1851 — Had service all alone in the 
chapel last night, to tlianlc God for His great mercies, and 
to piay for His help in the year now begun ” 

The Bishop possessed the rare secret of being 
able to gather up the fragments of time, so that 
none of them were ever quite lost for him. He not 
only found leisiu-e for recording the day’s incidents in 
his diarj ; he wrote besides piles of letters, he was 
prepaidng a Guide to Chiistianity,” and he was 
reading with his usual avidity, ‘‘ Curzon’s Monasteries 
in the Levant ” being among the books perused by 
him at this time. Of the last he wiites, “ A very 
strange undesn-able life that of the Eastern monks 
may seem to some, hid I should lilce it very muchP 
An d this language was not with him the mere 
expression of an evanescent romantic admiraticn. 
TTis domestic affections were joassions^ but his 
devotion to the work of the Christian ministry was a 
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passion also, and tlie strain upon liis lieart, arising 
from the claims of his family on the one hand, and 
from those of the "work for which Christ died on the 
other, seemed at times greater than he could hear. 
Accordingly, with a gi*and inconsistency in him who 
was a Protestant ‘of the Protestants, and who thanked 
God so habitually for the blessings of his home, and 
who would have been of all men most miserable 
without one, and who regarded- the enforced isolation 
of the Eoman clergy as at once a desecration of the 
holiness of famUj’’ life, and as a source, if also a 
consequence, of the most pernicious teaching respect- 
ing both the nature of man and the character of God, 
Bishop Ewing again and again gives utterance to 
the sentiment, “ How blessed are they who, with no 
distracting domestic considerations, are free to give 
themselves wholly to Christ and to the mankind He 
has redeemed.” But this dream of clerical single 
blessedness was iri no inconsiderable degree attribut- 
able to financial causes, for the needs of his diocese 
almost appalled Hr. Ewing. There were wanted 
schools, churches, and a thoroughly educated Gaclic- 
si)eaking clergy, and there were no available funds 
and no private sources from which to supply them. 
The Bishop, in consequence, drew largely, in the first 
years of his episcopate, on his own private fortune, 
and only gradually discovered that his expenditiue 
was seriously infidnging on the claims of his family. 

On the 4th of February the Bishop established his 
head-quarters again at Bothesay, and fi’om that, as a 
centre, he set forth to \isit various localities in his 
diocese. Of his letters of this year only a few have 
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been preserved. To judge, however, from the entries 
in his diary, we find especially that in the month of 
February, by means of extensive correspondence with 
friends and acquaintancer, including in their number 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he was endeavouiing 
to prevent the Cairying out of the ludicrous and 
altogether iniquitous proposal to abohsh the titles of 
the Scottish bishops in consequence of the recent 
“Papal aggi-ession.” 

The Pishop, however, did not feel satisfied that 
by means only of private communications to corre- 
spondents, however influential in social position, he 
had done all that was required of bim in vindication 
of the position and claims of the Episcopal Chui-ch of 
Scotland, and accordingly he wrote a letter to Sn 
George Grey on the subject, which appeared in the 
Times. In this letter, while expressing himself a 
supporter of the Government measure, which, though 
earned in both Houses, was ultimately repealed, he 
contended that to bracket the merely geographical 
designations of a few loyal bishoj)s who had taken 
the oath of supremacy, and who acknowledged they 
were only chief pastors of those who in then respec- 
tive distiicts professed to be Episcopahans, and who, 
moreover, derived their orders from England^ with the 
pretentious claims with which Pome had invested all 
her new dignitaries as the supreme spiritual lords of 
all baptized persons in their several dioceses, was 
simply on the one hand to brand with unmerited cen- 
sure an unoffending and tolerated community, and on 
the other to make the law of none effect. 

In April occurs the foUow’ng entry 
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"Stayed at Glasgov' v.itli the Trowers ; talked with 
Eislirj) Trower about going as a missionary bishop to 
foieign parts ” 

With reference to this allusion his brother says : — 

" He had it often on his mind to take missionary work 
in a warm climate, thinking, among other reasons, that his 
health would be benefited by so doing, A mission in 
Honolulu w%as his favourite scheme. It w^as almost a joke 
with us, but a serious thing with him.” 

How serious his purpose was the following letter 
will show : — 

“j\Iy DEAii John, — . . I am almost afraid of my ability 
to carry on the work of this Arg3'll bishopric. The expenses 
are veiy hea^ j-, and the continual journeying is as laborious 
as if I were a bishop in New Zealand. I have not as yet 
obtained the income arising from the endowment of the 
see, and I have had to sacrifice no inconsiderable amount 
of my capital If this land of expense goes on, in the event 
of my being called out of the world my children would be 
ill prov ded for. I have, therefore, been thinlving of offering 
myself as a missionary bishop to our Church. Some years 
ago a proposal to send out such a missionary from the 
Scotch Church was mooted, but no definite action w'as taken 
in the matter. In fact, the project was reckoned prema- 
ture I have 'no doubt it would receive a more general 
support now, and might be carried through. I believe the 
Bishop of London would lend it all his influence, and our 
Church would give to the mission all she now contributes 
to the various missionary societies. 

“ Probably Australia or a Pacific island would be the 
spot or sphere chosen. Of course, a great responsibility 
like this is not to be taken in hand unadvisedly or lightly, 
especially when I have to consider Katherine and the chil- 
dren, as well as myself ; but I think she would get recon- 
ciled to going abroad, and I cannot think how for the boys 
I could do better. I wish you would consider the matter 
calmly, and teU me if you think I have a sufficient call for 
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such & mission as that In the meantime I hare not 
spoken to any one of the scheme, save to Katheiine.” 

After his return from Glasgow he again writes : — 

“We go this next week to Duntroon for two months* 
We cannot have it longer, and as the new house, though 
far advanced and ready for furniture, vill not be habitable 
by ourselves at the end of that time, I have thought of 
our coming up to you (if you will take us) and returning 
to our new quarters about September or October 

“ I liavc been very unwell indeed with bad palpitations 
I could not get on at all last week The doctor says the 
only thing that will do me good is change of air to an 
inland place, and that means of course Westmill ” 

On the 23rd of May the Bishop started for London, 
^nd found himself next day, to his gi*eat contentment, 
under his brother’s roof. 

Por the next few days the Bishop remained at 
Westmill, ‘‘glad and thankful to be at this lovely 
place.” With quite boyish eagerness he made the 
acquaintance of the neighbourhood, and greatly 
delighted he was with all he saw. The pictm'esque 
little village with its quaint thatched roofe lying 
under the shadow of the old paidsh. church, the 
swelling uplands immediately around it, the spacious 
breadths of noble trees which dotted the landscape, 
the high hedgerows, now in full leaf, which bordered 
the winding ascent fr’om the viUage to the rectory, 
about a mile distant, and the rectory itself, w ith ite 
old-fashioned garden, quite fascinated the Bishop. 
Westmill was to him an idyll of quiet English beauty, 

“ ail so thoroughly English in the best sense of the 
word.” The day after his arrival he took a sketch of 
the rectory, visited the schools,, and made friends 
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among tl3.G yillagerSj pronoimeing the latter to be as 
good specimens of the English as tlie sceneiy was of 
England. 


'JDiAliY contiruicd : — 

" Ju^ac 3^’d. — Called al Lambeth. Obtained a grant at 
a- meeting of tlie S.P.C.K. of Gaelic Prayer Books. Dined 
v.nth the Archbishop (Simmer), and met Dr. Tait (the 
Denn of Carlisle) and others — ^I'cry pleasant evening. 

“June oih. — Breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone. Went 
with Marriott (of Oriel), to the great meeting of the 
charit}- children at St. Paul’s. Splendid sight and won- 
flerfnl music. Called on Mr. Cotton of the Bank of Eno-- 

O 

land. 

“ June Qth. — Breakfasted at the Bishop of Oxford’s. 

" June 7fh . — AVent to Harrow AA^eald. 

" Wliit-Sunday. — A^ery remarkable place. Mr, Mimro 
told an admirable story to the lads in the Agricultural 
College. 

“June 9ih. — Left Harrow AA^cald with great regret. 
Called on Bishop of Loudon at Fulham. A^ery kind and cour- 
teous. Walked through the grounds with him. Dined at 
Sir James Mathesoh’s. 

“June Started ivitli John Stewart to spend 

Sunday at AVestmill. 

“June loth. — ^Trinity Sunda}', Lovely day and place. I 
preached extempore in the morning. . Thanldul to preach 
in my brother’s church. Answer to many prayers. 

“June IQtth. — Left at seven for London. AVestminstcr 
Abbey at a quarter past eleven, and robed in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. Assisted the Archbishop and Bishops of Jjondon 
and Oxford to administer the Holy Communion ; the first 
occasion for nearly a century on which a Scotch bishop 
has been associated with bishops of the English Church in 
the celebration of divine seiwdce. Dined with the Bishop 
of AA^ihehester. 

“June 2Qth. — The Bishop of St. Asaph called for me, 
and drove me to Fulham to dinner. A^ery striking scene. 
The bishops walldng about in their purple coats under the 
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fine old trees in the beautiful grounds around the palace^ 
brought back to us the times of the Henrj’^s and the 
Edwards 

“June 21st - — ^Breakfasted at Sir R Inglis’s, and 
met the Rajah of Borneo and Lord Glenelg Zoological 
Gardens in the afternoon Afterwards to Clapham with 
IMr Bowyer, my old fiicnd of the Baths of Lucca days^ 
now rector of Clapham 

22ncl — Preached at St Peter’s, Walworth, fo^*^ 
Society for the Piopagation of the Gospel Lunched with 
Mr Hawkins, the secretary Preached for the same object 
at Clapham Walked about with Bowyer, who returned 
with me to Green Street 

“June 25th — Called on Lord Broughton, and got an 
Addiscombe appointment for Johnny Called on Mr 
Moiier, Dr Hook, Lord James Stuait, Sir J Riddell, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops of London and Win- 
chester , and then, best of ah, walked in the park with K. 

On the 1st of July the Bishop, accompanied by 
AH’S. Ewing, started for Oxford ; and there, two days 
afterwards, the honorary degree of D.C.L. was con- 
feiTed upon him. In his -diary Dr. Ewing simply 
records the fact ; but in an Oxford newspaper of the 
day, in which a full and graphic account is given of 
the occcasion on which he received his new title, it is 
stated that “ the cry of the Bishop of Argyll and the 
Scotch Church called forth among the undergraduates 
a hearty round of applause.” On the flyleaf issued 
horn the Delegates’ Eoom are found, among the names 
of others on whom, along with himself, it was proposed 
to confer the honorary degree, those of Sir William 
Page Wood (now Lord Hatherley) and of Sir Benjamin 
Collins Brodie. But Dr. Ewing seems to have been 
more deeply touched by the personal kindness of Mr. 
Jowett and of his host, Dr. Wynter, the President of 
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J'-'liii’s, tlian b}" tile iionoiir lie rccciyed in public, 
j J'j reiiieiiicd four clays in Oxford, ^‘iimnensoly delighted 
-vitli tJio place and people ; ’’ but, as he paid other visits 
to the university, only one extract shall here be made 
from bis diaiy. It is needless to point out to the 
reader hovr the incident which it relates must have 
appealed to Dr. Ewing’s sense of hnmonr : — 


'•Dr. Roiitlp the venerable President of ^lacrdalen, 
recG ved me on my introduction to him very coldl}', but 
he aftoiovards apologized to me ver}' humbly for his mis- 
talve, saying that he had supposed I was onl)- a ‘colonial.’ ” 

After his retium to Scotland the Bishop thus writes 
to his brotlier, first from Edinburgh and then from 
Ai’gyllshfre : — 

“ Now I have time to look back and contrast this 
country with England, I could not have believed that the 
diflerence would be so great in favour of the latter. Here, 
it is pouring torrents of rain ; the trees (we are in tl'm 
county of j\Iid-Lotbian, though I cannot say ‘ the heart ’) 
are as if made of iron with tin leaves ; the people cer- 
tainl}' do not look cheerful : everything is slow. . . . Three 
nights ago we were wandering in the gardens of St. John’s, 
with the heat of Italy and the foliage of the south ; and 
at "iyestmill every one seemed happy, prosperous, and 
peaceful. ' However, where one- is called, in the same 
calling should one abide. At the same time, the lines 
fall more pleasantly in one place than in another. • I con- 
•sider you the happiest fellow on earth : with a lovely 
English village .in the balmy south, good, civil, simj^le 
people, and yourself young and strong for your work, 
and your work the work of God. 

“ Truly, our residence with you -was sweet ; and it did 
OTli- hearts good to see you so happily settled. The little 
dream-time of joy we had at Westmill will reflect itself 
back upon us for many a day. The first sight of the 
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mistletoe , tLe village vitli its cliurcli and peal of bells— 
the vhole to us so novel and so channing — ^Avill be pleasant 
memories. Our temporal}’- home in Green )Street, toO;, 
was not without its cliaims , and aU the travail I had at 
the Societies, and the iiishing about to Lambeth, Fulham, 
Westminster, St Paid’s, &c , are all good and happy recol- 
lections The Exhibition remains less with me than 
other things I had you to see, and the Church’s work to 
do ^estmill and the bishops I remember best ; not, 
however, forgetting Oxford The hght there seemed to 
gather to a focus, and all was croivned with lustre and 
repose 

“And now farewell i I must to my work and duties 
We can, to our unspeakable comfort, ever look up to Him, 
the source of all that ministers to our happiness, and 
whether we are here or there, He, of idiom, and by whom, 
and through whom, are all things, is equally near us ” 

DunTHoon dAsrin, July liih, 1861. 

“ It is very strildng, to say the least of it, to be here 
after the heat and broiling of London It has rained 
torrents ^ever since our arrival, and the winds and waves 
are now howhng round this old dwelhng as if it were 
winter in the Hebrides The weather is truly awful , the 
irinds, I do not exaggerate, have already stripped the trees 
of their leaves, or made them quite brown, and the Add 
is out, flooding the country. However, ‘ faint heart,’ as 
poor Major Steuart used to say, ‘never made your 
breeches and heie there are none to make, so you see I 
have time to ivrite 

“ Last Sunday I preached three times in three •different 
places. We expect tlie boys on Wednesda}^ On the 30th 
I have the synod at Ballachiilish On the 6th of August 
there is to be the consecration of our church at Loch- 
gilphead Ere then I hope to have i ith us the President 
of St John’s. He and the Bishop of Glasgow vull be pur 
up at Duntroon, the Dean and Mr. Sewell are provided 
for at the Irvine’s, and the Warden of Trinitv ivfll be at 
Auchindarroch ; so you see, if these and others do not fail 
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c'-, e shall have an intcipstiug thi c at the consecration. 
7 .9 Iionso save papering and painting is quite ready, and 
n].j)pars (h7 I do not kno-R', howevu. about going into it 
J am almost afraid of remaining in this countiy, as I have 
to some extent got my palpitation back I should not 
do vTong I suspect to try for a colonial appointment I 
can hardl}’ believe that ten days ago ivc were at IfiHey 
Ohuich, and I in all the apparent power and prosperity of 
a Icid ’ 


On the 26th of July the Bishop arrived at Balia- 
chill ish to make preparations for the synod. On 
the 27th he confirmed sixty candidates, and on the 
29th he “spent the morning with Mi\ Jonas and 
Mr. Shipton, speaking to them of their ordination,” 
which was to take place in presence of the sj nod on 
the following day. By the 1st of August he had 
returned to Dunoon, on his way to Kothesay, and 
thence he writes : — 

. “ I have just landed after my confirmations, o] diur - 
tions, and synod — all well and happily ended The syiod 
at I allachuhsh was the most striking and beautiful sight 
I ever saw. ’ 

But on the 7th of this month there came another 
sight,, which was scarcely less impressive, and that 
was the consecration of the church at Lochgilphead 
— ^the church which was to be specially his own, in 
which he might often have been seen kneeling alone 
in fervent prayer, in which he dehvered some of his 
charges, and from the pulpit of which — “his joy and 
throne,” to use the words of George Herbert — ^he held 
forth the word of life. 

The church at Lochgilphead is a quite plain and 

o2 
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unpretending structure in tlie decorated style. The 
interior consists only of naye and chancel ; both are, 
however, lofty and of considerable dimensions, and 
the latter, as it might have been seen a few years 
ago, with its reverent appointments and its subdued 
light shed through the memorial windows erected by 
Dr. Ewing, produced a very solemn impression on the 
feelings and the imagination of t e spectator. Dut 
when theBishop himself was present these surroundings 
seemed all to disappear, and the eye rested on him only. 
How noble the countenance, how pictmesque the entire 
aspect of the apo tolic man, how burning the words 
which rolled from his lips as he delivered one of his 
charges ! But to listen to him when he pronounced 
the benediction from the altar was an experience 
altogether unique — ^never to be forgotten. It was to 
be assured that here was a man in whom for the time 
aU other moods of mind had become absorbed in the 
sublime belief that the blessed God lives only to bless 
His children, and that the highest reward which can 
ever be bestowed upon one of these is to be the 
instrument by which some sense of Has love may 
touch the hearts of others. 

But it was not in the chinch of Lochgilphead 
only, or within the walls of any other church, that 
Dr. Ewing dispensed his blessing. He carried his 
commission with him wherever he went, as the fol- 
lowing story may serve to indicate. 

One day the head of a certain firm in London dis- 
covered him in the front premises of his estabbsliment 
with all his assistants gathered round him. Dr. Ewing 
was holding them speU-boimd w’th his affluent talk, 
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iii^'crspcrsed 'wilii quaint stories of books and men, 
-rJjcn suddenly lie said, “But now I liave sometbing 
mu ell better to say to you,” and there and then be 
moved tbe bttle assembly to wonder and reverence 
and tears bj’" giving tbem bis blessing. 

" ‘1 never anything,’ said tbe naiintor of this inci- 
<lent, ‘ tbf t could be compared to this scene. Tbe Bishop 
was like a magnet among steel filings. I should latber 
say be took my young men and myself completely by 
stonn , and, indeed, be never came to my private room to 
talk n erely about business, without leaving Avitb me tbe 

impiession that be was ’ an auditor, interrupting, said, 

' A godty warlock.’ ^ ‘ Yes,’ rejoined tbe speaker, ‘ that was 

just it, lie was a wizard ; but tbe gi-and thing about bim 
was that bo seemed altogether unconscious of bis power. 
He would half lull us with alternate tears and laughter, 
and, on rising to go, be would simply make us feel perfect 
fools by tbe ingenuous simplicity with which lie would 
thank us for our kindness to him.’ ” 

Ten days after tbe consecration of tbe cbui'cb at 
Bisbopston a confirmation service was held, and it 
touched bis heart with joy and thankfulness that 
tbe first occasion on which be bad to administer tbe 
impressive and comforting rite in bis new church, 
was that on which a child of bis own would ratify 
and confirm tbe promise that was made in bis name 
at bis baptism, and that child bis eldest son. 

Prom this date to tbe end of tbe year Dr. Ewing’s 
diary contains quite a forest of entries, but tbe follow- 
ing selection fi-om tbem will suffice to carry out the 
story of bis life. From these it will appear that be 
i^d to bid farewell to Duntroon, tbe pictui’esque and 
greatly loved home in which be passed tbe first years 

“Warlock ” io tke Scotch, for wizard. 
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of ]us episcopatoj ‘but that, to bis unspeakable tbank- 
fnluesSj be found a shelter for bis family and bim- 
self under tbe roof of bis brother rmtil the bouse at 
Bisbopston should be ready to receive them. At 
■Westmill be -was leading a busy life, sometimes 
preaching in tbe parish church, sometimes presiding at 
public meetings in tbe neighbourhood. In addition to 
tbe social claims on bis tune, be was also -visiting 
tbe poor in their homes, teaching bis own children, 
and was daily engaged for hours in correspondence. 
And, while as yet comparatively -unknown in tbe 
metropobs, be was making occasional journeys, to 
London, to learn whether be could not obtain some 
assistance for the carrjing on of bis work in 
Argyll and the Isles, and also -with tbe hope that 
in converse with tbe men who were called on to live 
their lives in tbe forepart of tbe advancing conflict of 
opinion, be might better discover what were “ tbe sign" 
of tbe times,” and what especially it was tbe flrst duty 
of clergymen, who claimed to be tbe leaders of others, 
to know and to do, if they were in reality to “ serve 
tbeiu generation before they fell asleep.” 

“ SR 2 otemUr IQth. — Shut out Katherine and Clifford 
from breakfast because they a ■'ere not at prayers ' Captain 
John Mackenzie got out of tbe dra-wing-room vrindo-w- to 
let them in 

“ St'ptemUr 21st • — Keadiog Ke-wman's ‘ Sermons ’ 
Much struck ivitb tbe unconscious unfairness of bis mind 

“September 2oth- — ^Bishop Terrot came Our piper 
arrived from Inverness, litb two prizes from tbe Northern 
Meeting 

“ Septemhcl' 26th — ^The piper at work. Bishop Terrot 
abominates pipers, and called mine a had shilling. 

“October 21st. — Took a last walk about Duntroon. 
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E]c‘'S]]ig=: on the okl place Much happiness — some 
tllPh 

‘ Ociohrr 2SiJ — Hafl a meeting at Lochgilphead, and 
aiianged satisfactorily as to church and schools dining our 
absence 

“ October 2otJi — Started from Edinburgh in the Granton 
steamer. 

“ October 2Qth — -Beautiful calm day. Bead and preached 
to a large congregation in the cabin 

'' October 21111 — Beached London at* six o’clock pm. 
Enveloped in a dense fog. 

“ October 29t1i — Beached Westmill 

'‘Novnuber Srcl — Bode to Buntingford : pretty village 
Eveiything so different from Scotland — gable ends, colour, 
form, combination, all different. 

“Noieiaber oth — ^^'^iUage boj^s at the window with a 
"’tuff d figure of Guy Fawkes singing, ‘ Bemember, remem- 
ber, the 5th of November!* Heard the children their 
lessons 

'*Noi ember 10th — J, K., and I started for London. 
AVent to an hotel, where there were family prayers and 
also very high charges • 

‘^November 12th — Called on the Bishop of London. 

November 14:th — ^Dined at Standon Vicarage with a 
large party ; very pleasant to meet so many of the old 
school 

‘ December Oth. — ^Mr. Eling, of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, came ; arranged with him to be- 
come. secretary of my Argyll Fund. 

“ December 2^th — J. and I drove over to lunch with 
the Bandolphs at Much Hadham. Beautiful church and 
place. 

“ December 2 oth — Church all decorated; K. did most 
of it. Happy day I All met at our Christmas dinner at 
John’s house 

“December SOtk. — ^Went to Fulham. 

“December 31s^. — Went to Addington and saw the 
Archbishop, who was very kind, and suggested, as the 
Bishop of London had done, that I should take duty on 
the Continent. 
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The Bishop remained at Westmill Eectoiy until 
July, 1862 , occasionally leaving it for a few days^ 
sojourn in London, or for visits amongst his many 
friends. It was a season ■^o him of the greatest rest 
and happiness, especially when he was helping hi« 
boys with their holiday tasks, or teaching botany to 
his four elder children. 

There were no lessons, however, on the Beast of 
the Epiphany — a day of increasing significance to Dr. 
Ewing, as alike recalling the first manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, and as being prophetic of the 
time when all nations shall rejoice under the light 
of the Star of Bethlehem. It was celebrated as a 
home festival with a Christmas-tree and other accom- 
paniments. 

In seeking to make known at this time the claims 
of his diocese to influential men of the Church of 
England, Bishop Ew'ng was brought into correspond- 
ence with a distinguished layman, who, in answer to 
his appeal, replied that he had singled out for his 
donation a special church in Argyllshire, on the 
ground that the E^ational Liturgy was in use there. 
In his reply the Bishop says : — 

WESTMUi Eectokt, Januaiy 14#A, 1852. 

“ I confess I was disappointed, but not surprised, at not 
receiving aid from you in my Argyll matters The line I 
Imve pursued, and shall, God wiUmg, stiU pursue, is not 
likely to win me fiaends either on the right or the left 
I have no special sympathy with the Scottish Office, though 
I am ready to give it fair play, and have always done so 
but I am very anxious to harmonize all British Churchmen 
into one body (not, hovever, by the way of the Evangelical 
AJhance), and I look upon all distinctive dogmatic marks as 
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so many barriers to union I iiave, however, in Argyll and 
the Isles a great work, even if I had nothing else to do, in 
educating great numbers of children who actually belong 
to us, and who are fast drifting into the schools of other 
denominations, even including the Roman. I am, more- 
over, exceedingly anxious to obtain the services of one or 
two missionaries, ^niQ,n of parts and conduct, and I have 
suggested to Mr. Boyle the propriety of making the 
college of Gumbrae the home of a Cliris^ian brotherhood.” 

Early in "March Er. and Mrs. Ewing paid a visit 
to Bisho^D Snmner at Earnham Castle, of which the 
Bishop of' Argyll remarks that “it is more suitable 
for the stronghold of a j)relate or peer of the Middle 
Ages than ’for the residence of a bishop of the nine- 
teenth centmy.’’ As the reader will be prepared to 
hear, the friendship which was connnenced at Oban 
between the younger and the older bishop was deepened 
on the present occasion. Er. Ewing found, to his 
great satisfaction, that the Bishop shared his OAvn 
views concerniag the admission of the Scotch Episcopal 
clergy to English livings. 

All through the month of Alarch Er. Ewuig was 
busily engaged in correspondence about the removal 
of “the disabilities affecting the bishops and clergy of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland;’’ and in addition 
to the many letters which he wrote on the subject to 
the Archbishop of Canterhuiy, the Bishops of London 
and Lichfield, Gladstone, and others, he waited 
personally on several of the more iofinential members 
of the legislature in order to press the ETorthern claims 
oii their attention. In the course of his imtiring 
efforts in the interests of the Church to vhich he 
belonged he paid a visit to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
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]?'rom tlie quiet and courteous entertainment of 
Salisbury, -wbere be -was cbaimed by tbe “rare union 
of bigb breeding and Cbiustian hospitality -wbicb 
seemed everywhere peiwa-ive,” the Bishop had to 
start for Edinburgh to attend the episcopal synod. 

Once more he brought forward his proposal for the 
admission of the laity ; and if he did not secure all 
that he wished, he had at least the satisfaction of find- 
ing that his brethren were prepared to pass a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “ the admission of the laity to a 
certain share in the government of the Church is not 
inconsistent either with Script ire or with eeclesias- 
tical custom.” 

On his return from Scotland to Westmill the 
Bishop halted at Bui-ham and at York; and after 
standing by the final resting-place of the remains of 
the great St. Cuthbert in the cathedi’al of the former 
city, he penned the following lines : — 

“ Cuthbei't, of Durham. > o’er the wave 
The V ords swell loud and strong 
Cuthbert, of Dmham i through the nave 
They sound in the evensong 
Chthhert, of Durham > pei 1 the bells 
Erom all the distant hills 
Cuthbert, of Diuham • a solemn sound 
The waking valleys fills 
AVhat wert thou ? ansv er great one 
Hush ' there’s a sound arist ; 

‘ I was and still am, wouldst thou know ? 

A minister of Christ ’ ” 

“ May Qth — Dined at the Bishop of St Asaph’s Met 
the Bishops of Lichfield, Norwich, and Bangor, and Lord 
Lyttelton. 

May 9t7 Called and saw the Bishop of Capetown, 
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Bisliop of Lichfield, and Mr Gladstone — all about the 
Scotch Episcopal Church 

“ May 10th — ^^'ent uith the Bislioj) of Liclificld to call 
on the J rchhishop about a hill for our clergy 

“MaylOih. — ^In bed with a cold. Wrote the sketch 
of my sermon for the 1 3th of June on the Highland Emi- 
«?Tation. 

“ May 26th . — ^Went to Fareham Vicarage to see our old 
friends the Berthons 

"May 27th — ^V^'ent ‘with K and Beithon to Spithead. 
Saw the Queen’s line-of-batlle ship, and went over the 
Victory, wheie Nelson fell and died. 

"May 28th — Started -for Winchester. Dr. Moherly 
dined at the Warden’s. 

"May 29th — ^At chapel service at eight am, and en- 
joyed it much. Went after brealdast vith Dr. Moberly 
to Hursley to see ]\fr Keble and Sir William Heath- 
cote. K. vent to the morning service at the catl edral 
Left Winchester with great regret. It is surely a blessing 
to live in a place lilce this, where there is so much to 
remind one continually of the Divine.” 

On June 2nd Dr. Evring rctiu’ned to ‘Westmill, now 
rich in all the luxuriant foliage of early siunmer, and 
after a few days of .q^uiet enjoyment there he left his 
brother’s house to be the guest of Mr. Soames (the 
occupant of Coles Park, Westmill) in London. 

Lines written in 1851 on a Hortus Siccus of Miss 

Lucy Soames. 

" 0 city of the dead ! 

Poor withered flowers. 

We deck your resting-place. 

As ye do t)urs 

“ We raise a tomb 

With human labour. 

Where ye may lie, 

Each by its neighbour 
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Embalmed and kept, 

That "we may cberisb 
Some glimpse of that 
Whicb else would perish. 

“ Eecalling summer suns 
And showers, 

T^Tien we were young, 

And ye were flowers : 

Each a memorial of some scene, 

An index hand to what hath been. 

The following stanzas also find their appropriate 
place here, having been penned in the early days 
of his sojourn at Westmill, during which time the 
Communion Sundays were always to him days of 
special gladness : — 

“ It is tbe Holy Communion ! 

The presbyter raises up 
The body, of Earth — Tier bread of life — 

Her blood in the sacred cup. 

The heavens descend on the offered signs, 

Mankind are called to sup. 

“ It is the Holy Communion 3 
Peace between man and Cod, 

The symbols of that peace are here. 

The guise wherein was trod 
The press of reconcilement 
Which washed away our load. 

“ It is the Holy Communion ! 

As we take the sacred sign. 

We are at one with heaven and earth : 

The human and divine 
In union pure, dissolve and meet 
In the sacred bread and wine.” 
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HIGHLAITD ElSnGRATION— BISHOPSTON— THE EDUCATION 

C UESTION 1852 

O N the IStli of June Bishop Ewing preached for 
the Highland Emigration Fund at St. Matthias’s, 
Spring Giardens. 

The reader wiU remember the visit paid by the 
Bishop to the "Western Hebrides in 1850. Dr. Ewing 
had work of his own to do at Stornoway, and though 
Episcopacy has only a nominal existence in Lewis, it 
was no mere ceremony on his part to institute one of 
his clergy in its only town. He felt that he was 
placing there an evangelist whose special calling it 
was to proclaim that there is ^^no more Jew or 
Gentile,” but only one family — “mankind” — ^which 
Christ has “ redeemed.” 

But f ’om the day on which Bishop Ewing returned 
trom that jomney to the far West, it was not so much 
the spiritual needs as the bodily wants of 'the High- 
landers which occupied his thoughts. And, Celt as he 
was, it was more than his philanthropy which was 
tmched by all that he had seen, and by aU tlmt he 
was daily hearing, of the immense distress which, ever 
since the failure of the potato crop in 1846,»had begun 
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to preyail amid tlie population pf the Higldands and 
Islands. They •were his Idnsmen according to the 
fleshj and some thi’ee hundred thousand ia number, 
who were ready to perish for lack of food. How 
to mitigate the pressure of the existmg calamity, 
and how to preyent the recmTence of a similar one, 
these were the considerations which had become 
imperatiye -with Dr. Ewing; and now that he was 
enjoying a time of comparatiye respite from the 
urgency of other cares, the claims of the distressed 
Highlands spoke to his heart with an increasing 
emphasis. After mature deliberation, it appeared to 
the friends •with whom he took counsel on the subject, 
■especially "with Sir diaries Treyelyan, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, that in no way could he better 
serve the interest of the Highlanders than by set- 
ting forth their claims in a sermon to be preached 
in the pulpit of one of the churches of the metro- 
polis. The Bishop accepted the suggestion, and 
the discourse which he ultimately delivered on the 
13th of June, though preached to a small congrega- 
tion, was -widely circulated. It was published at the 
expo'nse of the Highland Emigration Eimd, and by 
means of the Socie'ty’s agency was distributed over 
the length and breadth of the land. Along with the 
sermon a list of subscribers was also forwarded, 
headed by the names of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
to wbidi Dr. Ewing’s appeal brought many important 
additions. 

In this sermon the Bishop thus dwells on the causes 
of the present distress 
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“ Af; yet. it fij^pcars tliat 110 deatli lias occiirrccl among 
our beloved liiglilandcrs, but tbe distress is terrible, and 
every da}' becomes greater, and 310 woiidcr. The popula- 
tion of Skye, for instance, lias doubled itself in less than a: 
century, -wliile tlic means of subsistence have not oiily 
decreased, but in soinc cases, I may’ sa}', have become 
exhausted. It is not only that the potato cro^is have failed, 
that failure only precipitated the crisis v’liicli must inevi- 
tably have come. The kelp manufacture has been dcstro}'ed. 
The herring fishery has declined, illicit distillation of -whisky 
has been put do-wn ; but the fan-)ilies dependent on these 
various sources of support have only the Avhile increased ; 
and it is stated on altogether credible authority that the 
v'hole native resources of the distressed districts do not 
no-w on an average afford .subsistence to the population for 
more, than six mouths of the year. Wliat, hoAvever, is to 
bo done ? Matters cannot be left as they arc. 

“ I do not,” he continued, “ ask you for mei’c eleemosy- 
nary aid, "which ‘ omnipotent for evil is almost impotent for 
good,’ It is a mode of affording assistance to the poor 
which is attended with the most disastrous consequences. 
It destroys personal exertion, it saps the foundations of 
truth and uprightness, it leads to habits of recklessness 
and immorality ; and, in the present instance, after continu- 
ing its bountiful ministrations for five years, and having- 
spent all the resource.s which an unparalleled chai-ity placed 
at its disposal, it has left the 'poinilaiion whom it .sour/hi lo 
benefit in a luorse condition, so far as their 'jirospeois 
are concerned, than that in whieJo it found them; for it 
taught them to depend on others for their support, and 
temporaril}^, at least, so far paralysed their industry that 
the very land itself was allo-^ved to remain without cultiva- 
tion. The vast sums of money raised to alleviate the dis- 
tress of the Hebrides are all spent — the distress remains. 
Is there no remedy ? There is none, I believe, which will 
be of any permanent benefit save that suggested by ni}^ 
text: ' No-\v when Jacob sa.w that there was corn in 
Jacob said unto his sons. Why do we look one upon 
another ? And he said, Behold I have heard that there is 
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corn in Egypt • get ye down thither/ The remedy is 
emigration. But whither? 

“ Happily, in the providence of God, A\e need be at no 
loss In another portion of the globe there are fair and 
fertile regions deficient in inhabitants The recent dis- 
coveiies of gold in Australia have almost depopulated the 
pastoial distiicts, and in these distiicts there is as great a 
famine of labour as in the Highlands there is a famine 
of food Can we hesitate vhat to do ? Our path is plain. 
We have to make the wants of the one countiy bear upon 
the wants of the other Bring Scotland into connection 
vutli food, and Austialia into connection with labour 
Malm the different requirements of the respective countiies 
coirect each other, and as Australia cannot be brought to 

them, our destitute people, of course, must be taken to 
Australia 

“Emigi'ation by families, and to a distance from the 
scene of mineral temptation, is the only hope at present 
of permanently providing Austraha ivitli the species of 
laboui it icquires Happily, the Highlandeis desiie to 

emigiute to pastoral tracts, and to emigrate in families 

under no other conditions will they consent to emigiate 
Tins fact gives us as great a security for a satisfactory msult 
from their emigiation as it is possible to obtain, both for 
themselves and for Austiaha Settled ajiait, with his family 
and clan aiound him, engaged in old and congenial pursmts 
— seveied by language and by lace from previous settlers 

theic is eveiy reason for believing that the Highlander 
would continue to fuinish the labour which Australia 
requires, and in this way and at the same time minister to 
his own needs ” 

The Bishop had thi-ee topics to bring before his audi- 
ence— the amount of the existing disti-ess, the causes 
Tvhich had produced it, and the best means, not only 
of relievmg the actual suffering, but of permanently 
benefiting the Highlanders themselves; and as the 
special lesson of the day he pressed on his hearers the 
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paramount clut}* of assisting in llic great effort -wliicli 
^\-as 1lien being made, in tbc interests of tlie afflicted 
population of the Highlands, by tlic Highland Emi- 
gration Ennd. 

This societj , originated by a few gentlemen resident 
in Skye, who foresaw the crisis which was sure to 
m-ise unless some measiu-es were taken for the removal 
oi* the -population of the island, had now con- 

siderably enlarged the area and scope of its action. 
The society first of all co-operated with the Colonial 
Land and Emigx-ation Commissioners, and these pro- 
vided free passages to Australia for able-bodied men 
and women, not exceeding a certain age, with a cer- 
tain jiumber of childi'en. 

It was quite clear, however, that these provisions 
on the part of the commissioners supplied no adequate 
I’emedy for the widespread and daily augmenting 
distress. And the Highland Emigration Fund came 
opportunely to the rescue w'th its not less w sc than 
benevolent supplementary measures. The Fund took 
special cognisance of the domestic feelings of the 
Highlanders, enabling entire families as such to emi- 
grate. 

The aid- it gave in providing for the reunion of 
parents and children at the antipodes was not gra- 
tuitous. It did not send out cargoes of mere paupers ‘ 
and bclieHng that property has its duties as well as 
its rights, it stipulated with the owners of the estates 
from which any emigration should take place that they 
sliould bear their share of the expense incurred by 
the society on hehalf of the emigrants. 

Accordingly the provisions of the Ennd were ? —1st. 

p 
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An outfit for those to 'wliom the commissioners shall 
haye gi anted a free passage * and 2nd. The whole cost 
of the emigration of ilie remainder' of the famihj will 
he advanced hy this society, as a loan to U repaid hj 
the emigrants * after their andval and residence for a 
sufiicient time in the colony; and 3rd. The land- 
owners of the estates from which the emigrants pro- 
ceed will he required to confribnte to the funds of 
the society one-thii’d of the outlay incuiTed for those 
emigrants. 

Peasant and landlord alike acquiesced in the pro- 
posals of the society ; and as the result of the eflPort, 
a large mimher of emigrants were despatched 
within a few months to Australia. Before they started 
the Bishop obtained for them gi-ants of hooks, chiefly 
Graelic Bibles and Prayer Books, from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

But it is impossible to close this notice of the 
Bishop’s sermon w'thout reproducing the eloquent 
burst of feeling with which he spoke of the departure 
of the Bfighlanders : — 

Alas ' they go, never to letum ! 

“Shall we not miss them from our shores? that lono- 
descended lace, that loyal and patient jieople ? ^Vithout 
them, will the lone valleys be the same, the islands where 
they dwelt ? Will not the echoes miss the Highland pq^e, 
then’ land their long-familiar names ? WiU not the 
stranger lament the ‘Highland welcome,’ the Highland 
convoy thiough the hiUs ? ShaU we not, hke Eachel, 
eejD for om* chddren v hen they are not ? 

It is most inteiesting in looting over the papers connected mtli 
this emigiation scheme to see how many cases are recorded of tho 
punctual repayment of these loan*. 
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“ How liarJ it is for themselves to leave, none but a 

mountaineer can feel The}^ have suffered mucl , my 

brethren, ere they desire, as they now do, to leave then- 

country ; but they perish if they remain, and they kn w 

it Then let them go — it is better that they should In 

a little while the unchristened streams of the distant land, 

the unfamiliar hills of the other shores, will bear their 

names and return their melodies ; and as the patriarch 

watching his flock hears the mountain j)ipe, and in the 

distance sees the Highland garb, he will* think that the 

stream "has the sound of Cona, and dream that the lisfht 
1 • • ^ 
upon the purple liills is the sunset upon Morven. 

“ ‘ Lochaber ’ wiU see their face no more ; we shall look 
in vain for the men we loved ; but they will be at rest in 
the abundance of a new world, in the daj^spring of new for- 
tunes to the Celtic race. There they will flourish , they go 
to prepare om* way, and to extend our empire — to preserve 
our name when here, perhaps, it will be forgotten. 

“Doubtless a time is coming when the face of the 
world -win once more be changed, as it has been changed 
before ; when this great nation wfll have gone the way of 
all great nations before it , when the mighty heart ^ hich 
noA beats in this centre of the civilised world will still 
vibrate, but riot here Is it, then, too much to imagine 
that the dominion -v ill then, be where- our brethren are 
now going, and that •with them will be continued all we 
hold most dear? There, perhaps, -will be handed down 
the empire and traditions of our country. These men who 
go are possibly the patriarchs of an infant ^ orld. They 
must go. Let us compassionate' them, let us help them ; 
let us see that they * go not empty.’ If they have not the 
Saxon strength, they have other virtues. From the highest 
to the lowest, this long-descended people have, by nature, 
what is called ‘the next thing to Christian grace’ — ^the 
m-ace of bom gentlemen, with all the virtues signified by 
that word. If they have not the stem vigour of the pak, 
they have the elastic qualities of the ash. ‘Let not the 
foot say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; ’ God hath 
made both for their respective uses. In ‘leaving the Celts 
to perish, we should lose a fine element in our hurilanity. 

P 2 
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Our nature would not be wbat it is without the admixture 
of Celtic blood 

‘‘ Let us consider wliat we are called upon to do Pro- 
vidence so often veiled and inscrutable — giving commands, 
and accomplishing ends, for reasons dark and m^^sterious, 
lieie seems to lift the veil, and i^eimit us to behold tlie 
modes and meanings of the Divine airangements God bids 
man replenish the eaith and subdue it , and rdien man, in 
whose heart is implanted (to prevent an abuse of Iris 
natural love of change) a love of home and of early asso- 
ciations, is averse to go forth and- commit himself to the 
daik unknorvn, God obliges, m some way, the fulfilment 
of his oum decree He is sending scarcity on these lands, 
that, by tJie rod of famine, the Celtic races may be driven 
out to other lands They were the first of the nations 
heie, it is the}* who must first go i Pushed from the 
regions of the far East by more powerful tribes behind 
them, they have Teaehed the verge of Western Europe. 
Their flight must now be to other' lands beyond the 
hoiizon of these seas 

“ They are a religious, reverential people — a people of 
deep piet^ Is it not for the regeneration of the coming 
time such men go forth, that the Providence of God selects 
such foi the heads to the future nations ’ It is a step in 
the ascent of the world’s hereafter— a pledge of the coming 
righteousness of the earth. They go forth hke Jacob’s 
sons mto an unloiovn country, but doubtless for God’s 
XUiiposes of good They are the fathers of a Christian 

Israel now descending in distress to an abundant Egypt 

the St Patricks and Columbas of a new-found continent, 
conveymg the blessings of Christianity to generations yet 
unborn , and ages hence their names may be looked back 
upon in Austraha as we look upon their fathers’ names m 
Britain 

“ What thus we send in them to that new world, will 
repay it r^ell for all it ever can return (in material wealth) 
to us Let them go with the word of God and the works 
of holy men in tireir hands as spiritual seed to the Aus- 
tralian ^ vallej's Let the earliest sound there heard be 
the jilaintive Gaelic jisalm , and if their first notes tremble 
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they ]neet the Australian air, and they cannot at once 
‘ sing' ^lie Lord’s song in a stiange land,' ere long they AviP 
he able t'- sa^g ' He doeth all things well ’ 

^ For a time their sad chant must still sound on, ‘ We 
return no more,’ hut soon they -^ull come to think of their 
old home as we do of our fathers dead and gone, with 
I’ovcrence and holy awe, hut without hitter emotion , and 
ly, ‘It is well,’ uhen th eg’- behold, in the abundance of 
their new uorld, a idedge that their fate^will not he that 
of their children — tliat they, at least, will he natives of a 
land vhich they need not abandon — that they, at least, 
will liave a home which they need not leave, a home snr- 
lounded by peace and plenteousness. 

‘ I3ut now they are not there As yet tliey are in 
vant and misery They crowd the beach of their island 
shores — these islands now their prisons — and they ciy, 

^ Come o^cr and help us’ How plaintive their cry, how 
pathetic thou* petition ! They ask to he taken from all 
they love — from their fathers’ homes, vdiich they iiold dear 
he 3 *ond all other people ; they wait for us to take them, the 
old and jmung, the husband and the wife, their little ones 
beside them, to save them from perishing where they are, 
to send them where abundance is lost for want of them ” 

C’ontmuatioiL of the Bishop’s diary : — 

“June 'ioth — Divme service at Westminster Abbey. 
Tlie third Jubilee of the Societ}’' for the Propagation of 
the Gospel iSixteen bishops officiating. Heiirly one thou- 
sand commimicants I read the First Lesson K. and John 
in the congregation. 

“ Jiine Idth — ^T\’^orking at my Oxford sermon Dined 
at Fulham with the bishops. 

“ Jane 20th —Started early for Oxford. Preached at 
St Mary’s for he Highland Fund Drove out afterwards 
to Guddesden to see the Bishop of Oxford 

“Jiuiie 22nd — ^Drove in from Guddesden The Bislmp 
-of 0:!^rd preached a wonderful sermon at St Mary’s. 
Lunched at Exeter Gollege, and witnessed the presentation 
of plate to the American bishops Dined with Jowett. 
Evening party at the President of St John’s. 
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“June 22rd — Grand coinmemoiation Wonderful 
sight. Lnnclied at the Tice-Chanccllor’s Tea at Baliol 
Beached London at ten A i\r 

“July 1st — Made mnn}’^ farenell calls before leaMng 
London Beached Westindl 

" July Srd — Out noth Iv and the childien in the hay- 
field — ^I’-eiy ha2i25y Ghildien flpng kites 

'July 21st — Left Westmill, nith hoiv much regret 
Embaiked with K and the children on board the Leith 
steamer 

“July 22nd — Beautiful calm day. The cluldien enjoy- 
ing themselves on hoard Wrote a gi’eat part of my 
chaige 

“ Jidy 21<tli - — •'Went to see the new house Much dis- 
appointed. 

On returning to Scotland Dr. Ewing found that the 
house at Lochgilx^head was still in a very unfinished 
condition, and the different members of his family had 
to be despatched in Amrious directions. 

Extracts from letters written during the latter yiart 
of this year aauII comxilete its history. 

BiSHorsTON, Axigiist ISiJi, 1852. 

Tu liis BnoTnER — 

“ You a\l 11 be glad to hear that I passed a comfoi table 
night in this house of ours How solemn, vhen one con- 
siders that this, will he the scene in all 2 U’ohabihty of our 
chiefest joys and. our chiefest sorrows Ea is still at Kil- 
mory and she and Mary only come dnrmg the day, so I am 

all alone inmy touii, all, save Mr ’s seif, idio, in full 

Highland diess, waits on me, and v ho is now asleep (I 
believe in the same garb) in the next room I have one 
bedroom nearly leady, and the other will be ready this 
week ; and the rest of the house also, if the things would 
hut come The gieat difficult}'- in fitting up this little 
2 )lace is that the fiiiniture all looks mhaimonious in these 
little rooms To-morrow is Ea’s biithday, and I wish 
we were celebrating it and all such events under one 
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inof AuchindaiTocli ha? given me nnlimilccl command 
i vei all ]n'^ wood? if I ivant timber ’’ 

lii^irorsiox, Athjvsi 2Uh, lSu2. 

To 3^118*5 Lucy iSo-uies — 

“ You have heard, no doubt, of our finding thing? in a 
sadlj* unprcpaicd state licic, and of Kathciinc and the 
children liaving to set off to Invcrne?s-shiio She Avas so 
di?ap]»ointcd Aiith the house, that I feaicd shcAvould never 
come back ! but slic is coming llii? a\ eek How can 1 
thank you for the unnumheicd kindnesse? received wlicn 
A\e wcic so long your neighbours at Wcstmill Toll Mr 
Soames he is not to come until next year , ivlicn I shall 
cntcilain him in such a way, that he will sa}-, ‘ Old Eng- 
land for me,’ and rejoice in Hertfordshire CAei alter Not 
so hi? daughtei?, Avhom I hope to peisuade to think better 
of our thistles 

“ Our Church, in this Piesbytciian count] y, must be 
looked upon a? a mission, and those A\ho expect more Avill 
be sadlj- disappointed. At the same lime, I must say the 
Avoik itself is most gratifying Y'c are getting quantities 
of poor iiooplc to attend our services ; so that if I had 
the luxury of another clcrgj^man; for tiio montlis only, I 
.should not despair of founding in these villages two most 
important congregations But aa’C must give up one — 
Ardiishaig — ^my most valuable curate being knocked up 
A\ith too much Avork ” . . . 


BisnoPSTON, Dcccmla 23r(?, 1852. 

“ My deai Cliffokd, — I am indeed so Aveighed doAA'n 
AAith the cares of the AA'orld and of the Church, that 
although I cannot get my hajr to groAA" grey, or myself to 
groAV giwe, I cannot find time to AAuitc aught but letters 
of business, and mere salutations of brotherly love I liaA^e 
time, hoAvever, to say thanlc you AA^hcn love is sent to me. 
Your brother Hugh is again in our latitude. I hope he 
A\ill come and see us; and if he AA'ill become a sober- 
minded Churchman and Catholic Christian, I aauII induct 
him into one of the most valuable livings in my gift then 
vacant !” 
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BisiiorsTOX, December 2‘^tli, 1852. 

To Ins Beother . — 

“I cannot let Giiistmas-eve pass away witliout sending 
you a few lines of joy and congi’atulation upon the fact of 
your being engaged in the same woilc as I am Such a 

school feast as we had ycsteiday defies description One 
hundred and fifty childien, who were lately in mgs, all u ell 
clad, all under excellent instiuction ; many of them, and 
these the elder gills, as promising as a year ago they weic 
the reverse I think our pupil teacheis aie fairly on the 
way to he Queen’s scholais, notivithstanding man}'- dis- 
couragements and difficulties The schoolroom was very 
^irettily decorated ‘ Ceud Mile a Tailtachd ' in great blue 
letters, and ' Long hve the Bishop ’ (not his own work), in 
pink , and then such noise, jumping, and sounds of 
rejoicing, vith three cheers for the Bishop’s son ^^hek as 
he tied up a device of his own for giving equal chances of 
an apple or a candle 

“To-night we have all the upper class childien at tea 
and the house is verdant with wreaths and rows of holly 
and the like As for the church, since Sunday last Mi 
and Mrs Buchanan, Katherine,* Nina, and Miss Bay have 
been woikmg at it until-^^ — ivith everlasting flowers, holly, 
B'y, &c , — It is a vintei pai’adise ]\Ii’ Buchanan has 
airanged to hght the east windoiv fiom without, and at 
nine PM we adjourn foi evening service, for vhich the 
choir — a motley multitude — ^liave been practising ‘ Ade^tc 
Kideles’ for a fortnight Surely theie never ivas such a 
Christmas kept in Aigjdl since the Chiistmas which St 
Columha celebrated, when he baptized Brute and Ins 
compeer Celts 

Decembei 2Gth, 1852 

To the Sawe — 

“ I must go to Aberdeen by the 4<th of next month to 
give my A^ote in favour of AYoidsworth for the bishopric of 
St Andieivs, it is of importance I should be there, for my 
presence may secure the election of so excellent and able 
a man T ivould thankfully lemain at home, as I am 
pietty w’ell again , and mainly in consequence of keeping 
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qiuf'.t for a short Ah send their love and 

Clnirdinns congi'atiilations, well remembering how gay and 
linyqe.- we were at Westmill last year, and, perhaps, 
laiaouriiig that hero we have no Christinas trees, and no 
goo:l, zealous Soameses.” 

The journey to Aberdeen which llie Bishop under- 
toolc proved to be a singularly trying one to himself. 
For more than three weeks he vms laid up at liis 
hold with an attack of pleurisjq and he seems to 
have entertained ^'cr3' serious doubts of his rccoycTy. 
Happily for him, his brother was able to come to him, 
and as soon as he was convalescent accompanied liiui 
to Bishopston. But there wa^ one countenance on 
which he was never to look again, for during this 
illness occurred the death of his greatly beloved uncle 
at Tartowie. This event had been for some consi- 
derable time anticipated. But- special circumstances 
connected with the death of his uncle intensified the 
shock which lie experienced when made acquainted 
with the fact that he had jiassed aAvajn Bor some 
months previousl}’ Doctor Ewing had been in failing 
health, and his bright intellect had become some- 
what clouded over, it was feared, by incipient soften- 
ing of the brain ; still, though he was no longer the 
vigorous and brilliant man of the old days, there were 
no grounds for apprehending immediate danger. But 
he fell heavily one evening while Avalking from one 
room to another, and sank rapidly under the effects 
of the fall. 

Some years after this date the Bishop wrote to his 
brother ; — 

“ There must be rest for him somewhere, for him who 
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'vvas so loyal and Ibring to ns, -wlio was so noble, in bis 
intrinsic inanbood, tlioiigb at times lie seemed forgetful of 
bis cultivated and almost fastidious tastes, and to lean too 
little on that outward sup^iort — if indeed it be outward—- 
Avbicb you and I feel to be essential to tbc Avellbeing of 
our deepest life. Yes, there must be rest for bim somc- 
Avbere.” 

In tlie course of bis conyalescenee tbe Bisbop gave 
expression to bis soitott In an In Memorianij’' 
■\vbicb opens witb tbe folloiving lines : — 

‘ He sleeps beside tbe river of bis birtb, 

Beside tbe Don — ^full-flowing, gentle river — 

Whose song awoke bis morning upon earth, 

And now bis lullaby sings on for ever.” 

By tbe middle of' Pebrnaiy tbe Bisbop "was able 
to return to Bisbopston, and after bis bome-comiug 
tbe weeks passed on uneventfully. He. bad to make 
one joniney to Edinburgh for a meeting -of sjmod, but 
Avitb that exception be enjoyed a quiet breatbing-timo 
until tbe montb of Inly. In tins restful interval 
be penned a letter to Dean Eamsa}’-, of wbicb tbc 
following is a summary : — 


BisirorsTON, June 1st, 1S53. 

“My dear Deax, — I take tbe liberty of addressing 
you upon tbe subject of tbe proposed co-02:>eration of tbc 
Cburcb Society Avitb tbe Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. It is mucb to be AA’i.sbed tbat co-02)eration sbould 
take 2 )lace. 

“ In tins diocese Ave baA'c been in tbe babit of considering 
tbat tbe intentions of tbe Cburcii Society Avere fulfilicd as 
to tbc conditions for obtaining grants in aid of , -education, 
if it AA'as provided, in tbe case of schools, tbat they sbould 
possess tbe sanction of tbc bisbojD, tbe siqAerintendcnce of 
tbe local clergyman, a master and mistress in communion 
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■Avitli fLo CJiurcLj and the recommendation of the Diocesan 
Association; and, -whether our conchisions -were legitimate 
or not. -we haA'c ahyays obtained the aid of the society. 
Jjiit a doubt has arisen as to the conditions on -which 
assistance is to be looked for •from the society in the 
future. And this ‘doubt originated in the folloAving cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Some years ago the curate of this place, being much 
impressed Avith the religious and inoral destitution of the 
neighbouring Tillage of Ardrishaig, took Aieasures for the 
(‘I'ection of a school there, and considerable sums AA'ere 
obtained, not suijicient, hoAAmver, to supersede the. necessity 
of an application to the Committee of Council on Education 
in its behalf. 

“ The school AA\as placed in full comiection AAuth the 
Chitrch, and it obtained accordingly the annual aid for 
maintenance from the Church Society. It AA'as hoped, 
hoAA'CA’er, that its advantages might be shared by the 
children of other communions, and in order that these 
might not be excluded from our school, a Avide religious 
basis Avas adopted. This consisted of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; and to this 
programme the Committee of the Privy Council gave their 
consent. 

“Before, hoAyever, the title.-deeds of the school AA-ere 
completed, the question v’^as asked AAdi ether any objection 
laj", on the part of the Church Society, to the proposed 
lines of religious instruction, and the reply Avas that all 
schools receiving aid from the Church Societ}* must haAm 
the Church Catechism as the basis of all religious instruc- 
tion imparted in them. Upon this, inquiry AvaS instituted 
as to whether the Committee' of Council Avould agnee to 
an alteration of the religious basis of the school, so as to 
suit this requirement of the Church Society ; and it AA^as 
replied, ‘ That so long as the right of absence from the 
religious instruction is secured to those children AAdiose 
yjai^ents may state that they conscientiously object to it, 
any lords Avould not consider -that it fell AAuthin their 
pi-ovince to criticise the particulars of the religious 
instruction.’ 
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“ This reply Tvas, m my opinion, entirely satisfactory, 
s^^Pplyiiig. as it does, a basis on which the Church Society 
and the Co mm ittee of her Majesty’s Privy Council miglit 
harmoniously co-operate in the work of education I have 
been surpiised, howevei, to learn that objections have been 
taken by some membem of the Clnlrch Society to an 
arrangement founded upon these premises The objections 
are the foUoviug hist, that to bestow aid on schools 
wheie other chddien than those of the Church are admitted 
is a misapplication of the funds of the society , and 
second, that the pioposed airangement entails the sever- 
ance of rehgioiis from secular instruction To these, 
thiidty, may be added, an objection from another quarter 
that the scheme has the appearance of an intention to 
proselytize, by unfair means, the children of other com- 
munions 

“ To the first objection I would only say, that except by 
some such method as that proposed, "vve cannot obtam the 
instruction even of oim own children in the piinciples or 
Catechism of the Church at all Hitherto they have had 
to go to Presbyterian instructors, our numbers in country 
places not being sufficient to enable us to maintain schools 
for ourselves But, by the arrangement above proposed, v e 
shall be able to obtain schools of our own, ivheieby our 
chilchen may be educated in the principles of the Cliiirch 

“ To the second objection, the nature of the objects 
aimed at in the schools, and the character of the superin- 
tendence under which they are conducted, foim a sufficient 
answer 

“As to the thhd objection, I make answer, that we do not 
practise any concealment We do not profess that we are not 
ministers of Christ and members of the Episcopal Clnirch 
We are that which we aic, and we deem ourselves called on 
to do that which we do, because of our behef that the Gospel 
alone meets the wants of humanity, and that i ^e have been 
co mm issioned to proclaim it Surely wo cannot but make 
every exertion in our power to communicate its blessmgs 
to all vdthin our reach, and among others to the children 
entrusted to our care 

“ Certainly some of the children entrusted to our in- 
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'^trnrti'on arc placed tlicir parents in onr scliools under 
special conditions, ivbile ^ve ■^\dio bare the teaching of them 
aio bound to accept of no conditions Tvbicb -^rould com- 
picmisG the exercise of onr ministrr in its intcgiity, and con- 
sccpiently these two closely connected questions arise. 1 st, 
whether the non-inculcation of the Catechism is compatible 
with the duties which we owe to our ministerial calling; and 
2ndl3^ whether the teaching of the doctrines of the Catechism, 
apart from the letter of it, is compatible ’with the duties 
which we owe to parents who object to thep’ children being 
taught the formular^^ itself. As to the former question, it 
rill surely not be maintained 1 )}^ any man in his senses 
that unless we emploj- the i20sishincc verba of the formulary 
we ht re no gospel to communicate to the children, or that 
without these any religious instruction we might imj)art 
would be quite valueless ? For so to affirm would be simply 
equivalent to saying that the Catechism has superseded 
the Scriptures I presume, accordingly that it will 
be generally admitted that I do not foifeit my commission 
as f minister of Christ, though I drop the teaching of the 
Cliurch Catechism in the cases of children who have neither 
godfathers nor godmothers But what of the Presbyterian 
parents ? Do we deal' — can we deal — honestly by them ? 
Yes, we can The rules of our schools are made known 
■\Ve say we are not going to ask ^mur children to learn our 
Catechism, but we hope, by God’s blessing, to teach them 
to become Christian men and women We are going to 
tell them that Clnist has 'redeemed them and all man- 
kind,’ and if, after distinetty stating vhat the principles are 
upon which e are go'ing to conduct the schools, the Pres- 
byterian parents are prepared to send their children to us, 
will your Church Society shut the door in their face ; will 
it vuthdraw its grant just at the time when the opportunity 
is given to it of really advancing the interests' of oiir 
Master’s Idngdom? 

“ These, then, my dear Dean, are the only conditions 
for obtaining the assistance of your society for our schools 
veliicl I should lilce to see laid down as neeessa't^' — the 
sanction of the bishop, the superintendence of the clergy- 
man, the recommendation of the Diocesan Association, and 
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the Chm-ch membership of the master and mistress , only 
in regard to this last term I ivould not piesciibe an abso- 
lute rule, but I'^ould leave a discretionary power m the 
hands of the managers 

I have been speaking only of the Ejnscopal Qiiu’ch of 
Scotland, and our position is veiy diifeient horn that of 
the Chmch of England But, talang the umted empii-e as 
a whole, it does not ajipear to me that in the matter of 
education the action of the Government has hitherto been 
understood, or had justice done to it 

In its endeavours to educate the people, it is assuiedly 
the advancement of the people good which is aimed at, 
and tiuit only It cannot be a desue to detenorate the 
nation, which inspires ‘ My Loids ’ of the Education Com- 
mittee, and it IS as ludicrous as it is uncharitable to sup- 
pose^ that at best they aie only possessed by the ‘ fixed 
idea’ that it is their duty to see that the people shall be 
able to lead and write meiely for the sake of leadino and 
writing It may be that the State does not share ou/* 
opinion as to means, but I am sure that both paities have 
m view the same great encl—the good of the people 

T e believe that the elevation of the masses can only 
be effectually secured by an education which involves the 
direct inculcation of the highest jiihiciples, that is, by 
teaching the Gospel The State may beheve in the efiBcacy 
of a more mechaiucal instrumentahty But is there any 
reason why the two agencies should be separated? Let us 
not diaw off to the Sacred Mount Let it not be occupied 
by others If Ave jointly occujiy the city, peace shall be 
within our walls, and plenteousness ivithm our palaces 
“But to return to om* own immediate interests 
“In our pai’ticular position in Scotland, a path of 
great utility now hes before us, viz the education of 
females, a subject hitherto much neglected Ai-e ve 
closing the door which is noiv opened ? A ^e have it 
in oim pOA'er, j3erhaps, to prevent one of the greatest 
evils under which this country labours — the addiction of 
the men to habits of intemperance Lorn the incapacity of 
the female to jirovide for her husband a comfortable home 
Let us take heed that e do not hold back fcom so good a 
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*vvoi]c If Ave put it from us it A^ill be taken up others, 
and ue shall be tlie losers Il'e can onl}’’ accomplish it, 
undci God, by the mutual co-ope ation of tlie Goycrnment 

and our Church Society ” 

«/ 

-In tkose days Ayhcn “ Editcation ’’ Avas so much, a 
party cry, Aylien Avitli many the culture of tlie human 
soul in truth, in rcAmrcncc, in all that constitutes 
human ell-being, Avas subordinated to the interests 
of mere denominationalism, it is a relief to find a 
bishop thr’OAving himself so heartily into the larger 
cause of enlightenment and progress. 

Dr. EAving believed that the Catechism Avas made 
for God’s children, and not God’s chficben only for 
the Catechism. He held himself aloof from sectarian 
conventionalities in presence of the needs of the livmg 
generation ; and his one anxiety Avas, that the future 
men and Ayomcn Ayho composed it should be trained 
in the love of knoAvledge and godliness. What more 
could any one have Anshed for in then behalf ? 

But there is one particularly bright and pleasant 
episode in the summer of this year to Avhich the 
Bishop in later days often reverted Avith delight. He 
had received an inAntation from Lady GlasgOAV to 
be her guest at the Garrison, and to meet Bishop 
Blomfield, Avho Ayith some members of his family Avas 
paying a visit there at the time. To Cum brae accord- 
tie Avent, to find another of his many friends in 
the Bishop of London, and not to part Avith Him until 
he had given him a “ Highland AV'elcome ” at Bishops- 
ton and a Scotch convoy ” to Appin and Glencoe. 
At Ballachulish the Bishops Avere joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Keble, and also a feAV days later by the Hector 
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of Westmillj to wliom Ms brother had written from 
Ballachnlisli, saying, Come, for neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Kcble take up all the beds.” 

And here a poem must be alluded to of wMch 
probably the reader neyer heard, bnt in which both 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of A^rgyll are 
conspiciiQus figures, and the anthorsMp of which, if 
it is lawful to publish the suspicion, could not be 
altogether a secret to a certain member of Bishop 
BlomfiehVs family. The poem in question is entitled, 
“ Te Crossiuge of ye Bishoppes : an Ancient Poem.’^ 
It was printed at the G-arrism PresSj Isle of Oumbrae, 
1859 ; but it professed to be the production in print 
of a very ancient manuscript, to wMch Sir Walter 
Scott must have had access Ye Crossiuge ” was the 
transit to Bothesay from Cumbrae, at the latter of 
wMch localities, according to the preface, the Bishop 
of London of that day, accompanied by Ms suite, 
wMch apparently included certain very near relations, 
became a guest of the chief of the then barbarous 
isle. It would also appear that at the same epoch a 
college or monastery existed on the island of which the 
then Bishop of Angyll was provost, and whom insular 
pride seems to have endowed with the high-sounding 
title of “Lord of the Isles.” Underneath this veil, and 
in verses wMch are a wonderfully clever imitation of 
the dancing rhythm of Sir Walter, we have a record 
of one of the many delightful incidents wMch occurred 
in the course of the visit Bishop Blomfield paid to 
ArgyUshire. But it is mainly because the poem con- 
tains the following charming description of Bishoj) 
Ewing that the reader’s attention has been called to it. 
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'•TiJ-t Ixjiiig cxijrcHsC'l ouo speaker as to wlio 
after tlu* crossing, another replies — 


• N'l. l.ulvc! 1»ut tried eves like mine, 
rd'jro clearly see a friend than thine : 

No twenty i)arccls has he got, 
carpet bag is all his lot. 

Sfill, 'tis the form, the eye, the word, 

Tlie bearing of oiir Island Lord. 

I linow him by his stature tall, 
iri< ])onclio black, and brown plaid shawl ; 
Hi'' locks which, like an unpruned vine, 
i.’j'Mn his noble forehead t'wine, 

•let black, save where some touch of grey 
ILi'i ta'cn the youthful huc‘awa 5 ^ 

Weather and time then* rougher trace 
Have left on that majestic face.” 





niSHOPSTOX. 


After finally parting with the Blomfield family at 
iert illiam, Dr. Ewing returned to Bishopston, and 
■■•‘’;ciint*d there till the close of the year. 

In speaking of Bishopston in a letter to Lady Glas- 
gow. dated October 2ord, wiicn he invited her to come 


Q 
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and inspect tJie “ episcopal palace and its precincts,” 
lie says, “ It is, perliaps, more suited to primitiye than 
modern times, hnt it forms a nucleus around which 
may gather at some future time the piles of a Hil- 
debrand or of a Sixtus, should such be vouchsafed 
to the virtues or sins, as the case may be, of the 
Highlands of Argyll.” . . . 



CHAPTER XYI. 


TUP.IX irjPSION — THE YAUDOIS CnERCH — IXST^iEL.VTIOX 
AS PP/ 70ST OF CUMBRAE — LOXEOX— SYHTZEPLAND— 
PETUPX TO BISHOPSTOX. 1851—1855. 

QISHOP EWIHG Pad by this datp apparently 
given iij) all tbongbt of emigration for life to 
some more genial -climate than that of Ai'gyllsbme, 
blit bis Itaban affinities natimally led liim to enter- 
tain tbe bope tbat if constrained by tbe state of bis 
bealtb, or by tbe expenses involved in tbe adminis- 
tration of bis diocese, to vacate bis see for a time, 
work might be fonnd for bim amongst tbe people be 
loved so well ; and in a letter to - bis brother, dated 
December 29tb, 1863, be confides to bim a pro- 
gramme of ministry in Italy which be was working 
out in bis own mind, and which occupied much of 
bis thoughtful consideration during tbe years 1854 
and 1855 

“ My dear John,' — 1 think it not unlikely tbat a bishop 
representing tbe Church of England, and whose mission it 
would be to form a centre of unity for tbe descendants of 
tbe “ slaughtered saints ” among tbe Vaudois, and for 
otbeis who are claiming bberty of faith in Sardinia, would 
be acceptable in Turin . . . This position for a 7601; or 
two would suit me delightfully I have asked Mrs Murray, 
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■\vlio IS now here, to write to her brother in Turin, General 
Beckwith, on the subject ” 

In explanation of the allusion to the gallant soldier 
just named, it should he stated that General Beckwith 
had gnmn very substantial proof of an enthusiastic 
interest in the Waldenses, and if he was not the 
anonjTuous donor who placed ^65,000 in the hands of 
the Avell-known Dr. GiUy for the founding of the Wal- 
densian College at La Torre, he certainly contributed 
£1,500 towards the new Protestant chui’ch at Tui’iu, 
and became responsible for all the expenses connected 
with the ai-chitectui-al decoration of the interior. This 
chui'ch, towards the erection of which not only Epis- 
copalians in England, thi’ough the instrumentality of 
Dr. Gilly, the well-known friend of the Yaudois, but 
members of various non-Episcopaban communities 
throughout Christendom, had liberally subscribed, “was 
opened with much solemnity for public worship, in 
presence of an immense congregation, on the 15th 
December, 1853. ibid in writing of the intention of 
its founders Dr. Gilly says, “ This edifice will be the 
place of worship not only of Waldenses, but of all 
other Protestants there, native and strangers, who shall 
say, ‘We wiU go into the house of the Lord.’ ” Accord- 
ingly, it seemed to Bishop Ewing, .when he heard 
of the dedication of this Protestant but truly Catholic 
“Temple,” as the Italians called it, that within its 
iralls would be the appropriate place in which to pre- 
sent a quiet exhibition of the doctrine and ritual of 
the British Episcopal Churches of the Peformation. 
Moreover, as the constitution of the Waldensian 
Church was originally Episcopalian, he was not with- 
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out liojv, ns the extract from his letter to his brother 
lias ill part implied, that tlic presence of a bi.sliop Avith 
valid orders, but who did not acknowledge obedience 
to Eoine, might be the means, if the end was desired, 
of rcconsti’ucting that form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which the childi'en of the valleys had lost, in 
consequence of a pestilence in the seventeenth century 
that left only two of their pastors surviving, and 
necessitated their sending to Switzerland for spiiitnal 
guidance. However, Episcopacy, even at this 
period of his life, was a secondary thing to IBishop 
Ewing, compared with the profonnder interests of 
Protestantism itself ; and, as he was careful to state 
in a communication which he drew np at this time for 
private cii’ciilation, his chief anxiety was to be the 
instrument of preventing a conflict between the 
inherited beliefs of the Waldenses, who had been 
deprived of their ancesti’al Church government, and 
the twofold claim of the modern insmgents against 
Pome’s usurpation, for ecclesiastical order and evan- 
gelic truth. The scheme was very reasonable, and the 
occasion seemed ripe. The proposal, moreover, com- 
mended itself to Dr. Ewing’s various correspondents. 

But while the Bishop was beginning to be absorbed 
in his Italian mission, and in proof of his earnest 
intention to undertake it was giving himself anew to 
the study of the language of Italy, there came a visi- 
tation of cholera to Ardrishaig. His curate and his 
curate’s wife were at the time of the outbreak both 
seriously unwell, and while Mrs. Ewing nursed them, 
the Bishop himself went from house to house, minm- 
tering to the wants of the cholera patients. In the 
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end it proved that the good Bishop, fearless and 
forgetful of himself, had overdramL his available 
physical energies, and he became ill himself Bnt his 
illness was not of an alarmmg character, and by the 
16th of March he could write to his brother : — 

“ Wonderfully well, consideiing that I have no curate, 
and since Christmas have had all to do, includmg the woilc 
of the schools, &c , to say nothmg of the correspondence 
of the diocese 

“ I am much pleased vith Maurice. He is anothei 
Erskine — a life-giving heretic He will saye hy the sword 
of the hold, but his own sword is another than that of 

Gideon , oui old friend , however, su 2 >poses that no one' 

should be killed except by one of the ' regulation ’ weapons, 
objects to death by such means, and says it is' not fan- 
death.” 

March 25th he again writes :• — 

“ Mt DEAjr John, — This is my fortieth birthday I 
have seen many more buthdays than I evei calculated 
ipion seeing, or than I had any right to expect to see, with 
the orgamzation I inherit , and not less unexpected have 
been the blessmgs I have leceived Unto God he thanks 
and 2 ^ raise for so many meicies, and not the least amongst 
them all has been the gift of a bi other, whose constant care 
and 25atiGnce have doubled all my store, and who has evei 
taken the deepest interest in all my doings.” 

The apprehensions with which the Bishop regarded 
the ritual in use in the collegiate chni-ch at Cumbrae 
have aheady been spoken of, but in the months of 
March and April of the present year the whole arrange- 
ments of the Cumbrae formdation were subjected to 
an elaborate revision. Oyer and over in his joua, 
occur such entries as this: “Had much satisfactory 
conversation with Mr. Boyle - as to future plans for 
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Oumbrae, as to tbe presidency and management of tbe 
college, sitting np till one 

Tbe Bisbop bad reason to be satisfied, Tbe provost, 
canons, and aU tbe members of tbe foundation were to 
be subject to bis episcopal antboritj . He was to be 
visitor, with all tbe power of approval or rejection, both 
of men or of measures, wbicb a visitor usually possesses. 
Tbe provost and canons, if tbe bisbop himself were 
not provost, were to be appointed by tbe bisbop and 
founder jomtly. A limited number of aged or infirm 
clergy were to be permitted to reside in tbe college, 
and to officiate in tbe collegiate cburcb. A certain 
number of students were to be received by tbe vice- 
provost, and these might consist either of young men 
about to enter one of tbe universities or a theological 
college, of undergraduates desirous of spending tbe 
long vacation in study, or of candidates for holy 
orders; and, general! speaking, tbe objects of tbe 
college, as finally approved by tbe Bisbop, vere — 
tbe worship of Almighty God by means of daily public 
prayers ; tbe promotion of tbe welfare of tbe diocese, 
by placing at tbe disposal of tbe bisbop at least two 
of tbe resident clergy of Oumbrae to act as supernu- 
meraries, or conduct such missions as be may duect ; 
tbe providing a retreat for aged or infir m clergymen, 
as well as a temporary resting-place for such clergy as 
may requu’e retirement for a season from active duty ; 
and, finally, tbe education and maintenance of two or 
three students while preparing to enter tbe ministry 
of the Cburcb, more especially in tbe GaeHc-speaking 
districts. Tbe staff of tbe coUege was to consist of a 
provost and four or six clergy. Two of these were to 
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be engaged in serving the chapel and in the tuition 
of st identS; Tvhile two were to be at the disposal of 
the bishop. Moreover, there was to be a chapter, 
consisting of the provost and three canons, with the 
addition of six honorary canons nominated in equal 
numbers by the bishop and by the founder, and, 
after the decease of the latter, by a majority of the 
chapter. 

The college being thus constituted, the installation 
of the provost took place on the 28th of June, that 
of the canons next day, and the following letter to 
Lady Glasgow records the Bishop’s impressions of the 
occasion : — 


The Ooulege, ChxMBitAE, July Mh, 1854. 

“Mt dear Lady Glasgow, — You will not object to 
a hne from me, dated here, to teU you of our college 
affairs, and how Mr Boyle is We have had the most 
successful and happy meetmg of clergy, and a 1 cucum- 
stances were propitious But probably Mr Boyle has 
himself informed you of the ceremomes of the installation, 
the splendom* of the evenmg services, and the solemnity 
of those of next daj’- I trust that very beneficial results 
viU flow out of the late proceedings, and that a large and 
1fl.R t.Tng impression for good was made on the occasion 
Indeed, we hai e now so many friends that I cannot but 
think ve shall have as many students as we requiie, 
when our wishes are once made known The house which 
has been fitted up for the provost, vice-provost, and 
students, and m which we are now residing, is everythmg 
that A e or any one else could wish, and I only fear we 
shall all be too sorry to leave it 

“ My party fills the part designed for the provost The 
Dean, my brother, and Su John Orde, with Mr Keigvrjn 
and Mr, Vidgeon, fill the others Our services in church 
and m'eetmgs for various purposes are really domg us 
all good I am afraid you will think me high-flown 
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but at tbis moment it is liaicl to be otherwise I think 
Mr Cazeno-^ e a great acqui'^ition , I intend to place m}?^ 
second son with him I say^ nothmg of the Freemans, 
3'ou know their value But you will be host pleased to 
hear about Mr. Bojde He is, I think, now quite well 
To-da}’^ the Dean, j\Ir Freeman, and I w ent in the yacht 
as far as Portnacross, and Mr Boyle, Mr Bichardson, and 
Mr Norman in the paddle-boat ran a race with us, of 
■which the -victoiy is disunited ” 

On the 1st of August the Cumbrae residence came 
to a close, and the Bishop with his family returned to 
Bishopston. On the 18th came the usual synod at 
Lochgilphead. 

The 31st of. August was always a specially white 
day for the Bishop; it was his brother’s bii’thday; 
but this anniversary brought an additional bright- 
ness of its own to the Bishopston circle, for on it, by 
a happy coincidence, came a letter from the Eector 
of Westmill announcing his approaching marriage. 
For the present the Bishop had to content him- 
self with written congratulations ; as, whether the 
Turin "vision was to become fact or not, he had to 
accept the alternative of spending the winter away 
from his diocese, and there was much to arrange for 
the carrying on of the work during his absence. But 
by the middle of October he had completed all his 
arrangements, although he had to his sorrow lost his 
motion at the synod for the admission of the laity 
into Church Councils ; and, accompanied .by Mrs. 
E'wing and his children, he started for the south to 
fe© present at his brother’s wedding on the 26th. 

The Bishop returned to Westmill after the wed- 
ding to undertake the duties of the parish, and 
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remaixLed in sole charge until Ms hrother’s return on 
the 1st of December. 

As Ms Itahan mission existed as yet only on paper, 
the Bishop was anxious to ohtaM a temporary charge 
at some other station on the Continent. And in the 
hope of hearing of some availahle sphere of duty^ he 
made it a part of Ms business to enter into commuM- 
cation during this Hovemher time "vvith the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, who was then staying in London ; hut it 
was found that there was no opening for him in that 
diocese, and accordmgly he made up his mind to pass 
the winter in London. In the course of Ms search for 
a sMtahle house, he found himself in ihe neighbour- 
hood of “JMr. Blunt’s old church at Chelsea”- — ^the 
church he attended in his boyhood, fortunately it 
was open, and diyine service was going on at the 
time. With what feelings he offered up Ms prayers 
and thanksgivings to Ms Heavenly father on the 
occasion need not he said. 

By the close of 1854 the Bishop had received sub- 
stantial proofs of the sympathy he had called out m 
behalf of his Piedmontese scheme. The Bishops of 
London, of St. Asaph, and of Gibraltar sent Mm each 
£50, and various sums were received from Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Beresford Hope, Lord Lindsay, Mr. Dicken- 
son, Mr. Bowdlcr, and others. 

The Bishop spent CMistmas surrounded by all the 
members of Ms family; and his two elder hoys are 
not likely to forget the delight with wMch their father 
became their gMde durmg the hohdays to the various 
sights in London. The Sundays of tMs time seem to 
have been days of special enjoyment; and we find 
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Bishop Earing continiially making such entiies as, 

Spent a most happy evening Trith K. and the 
diilcben.” Eor, in contrast to the gloomy Sahha- 
tarianism of the great majority of his Calvinistic 
countrymen, he himscK shared the views of Calvin 
on the subject of the fourth commandment. All days 
were alike sacred to him, and all time, according to 
iiis conception, was one great day of the Lord. Still 
the jSi’st day of the week was emphatically “the day 
which the Lord has made,’’ but the observance of 
it, as he believed, instead of being merely enjoined 
b}’’ a formal prescription, had developed spontaneously 
with the growth of the Church into a memorial 
festhal of joy and thanksgiving. 

In the month of March the Bishop went to Oxford, 
where he spent a few days of great enjoyment, Mr. 
J owett’s rooms being his head-quarters. There were 
j)leasant luncheon parties, delightful wallcs and talks 
by the river and in the college gardens, and not less 
refreshing evening gatherings, at which he found 
Mends both old and new. He had, however, gone 
down to Oxford on a special errand, and on the 8th 
he preached a sermon in St. Peter’s Church in behalf 
of the Scottish Episcopal Chui’ch Society. He had 
likewise his Piedmont scheme to bring under the 
notice of some of the Oxford authorities, with whom 
he had not yet corresponded on the subject ; and one 
of these, while warning him against “ the Waldensian 
heresy,” said, greatly to his surprise, “You are surely 
far more needed in your own country, to proclaim 
there the Church’s great message of the Bedemption 
of aU mankind by Christ.” 
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On returning to London it was his good fortune to 
spend an eyening in the society of two men who 
have certainly done their age some service whi c h 
the world will not soon forget — ^Thomas Carlyle 
and Thomas Erskine — both, assuredly, ‘‘ prophetic 
soiils,” the one charged with the message that 
God is in liistory as inexorable Law, the other 
coming among us in great humility with the pro- 
clamation that God is in the Human Soul as 
inexorable Love. 

The Bishop greatly enjoyed the converse of his two 
countrymen on the evening in question. It was an 
immense delight to him to listen for the first time to 
the rich picturesque talk of Thomas Carlyle, and to find 
the living man so like his books, so sincere in speech, 
so pathetically, and at times almost grimly, humorous, 
while here and there his -words had an additional 
raciness imparted to them by the half-musical intona- 
tion and quaint vowel pronunciation peculiar to the 
speaker — ^the if it may so be called, with which 

they were uttered. Few among Mr. Carlyle’s clerical 
readers had more thoroughly appreciated than Alex- 
ander Ewing had done the humour and the profound 
wisdom of the “ Sartor Kesartus ; ” perhaps few among 
them were so prepared as he was for the parting with 
the inherited robes or liaUts of thought which the 
clothes philosophy proclaimed to be one of the inevi- 
table laws or conditions of human development; 
but the Bishop’s wish was not so much to be un- 
clothed as clothed upon, that the accidental might, 
if in any w'se possible, be replaced by the Essential 
and the abiding, that the “mortality” of dogma 
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miglit be swallowed up of life ” — ^tbe life of direct 
communion witb tbe living Source of all truth and 
goodness. 

Mere meteoric appearances, however far they might 
flash their light athwart human history, or whatever 
present illumination they might shed over the upper 
strata of society, did not supply to Dr. Ewing’s mind 
a satisfactory answer to the question which every 
man bom into time has a right to ask — “ "Why hast 
Thou made me thus?” There was but one answer, 
of which he could say this sufficeth us,” and Thomas 
Erskine was at the present date prepared to utter it. 
Die had begun to recognise that we cannot think 
purely of Grod, who is a Spirit, under the conditions 
of space and time, and that the 'Will of the Dn- 
changeable, the Will of Perfect Love, must simply 
be the same consuming fixe of destruction for what- 
soever opposeth and exalteth itself against the 
welfare of His children throughout all ages. Eov 
Mr. Erskine the great prophetic words of the 
Apocalypse were fulfilling themselves — There shall 
be time no longer.” He was realising now the 
relation of each man to God, whoUy apart from the 
chcumstances in the midst of which our present 
discipline is carried on. In the body or out of the 
body, man, he believed, was equally near to God, 
equally dear to God ; wherever he was, the Eather of 
liis spirit must be doing the best for him. Accord- 
ingly, when Alexander Ewing had for the flrst time 
fea great happiness of becoming personally acquainted 
with Thomas Erskine, to his still greater happiness 
he discovered that the hope -of final good for all man- 
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kind was fast kecoming the calm and settled persua- 
sion of the great lay theologian — ^for such imdonhtedly 
Erskine was. It was on the 23rd of klarch, 1855, 
that Thomas Erskine and Alexander Ewing first 
met; hnt for them to meet once was to hecome 
friends for all the rest of their days. 

Before leaTing England, in the end of May, the 
Bishop was stmek down hy an alarming illness ‘'t 
Clapham Bcctory, when on a visit to his old friend, 
Mr. Bowyer. Eor six days his friends conld only 
entertain the most serions apprehensions as to the 
result ; hnt once more convalescent, he thus writes 
to Mr. Erskine : — 


fi Mp-FTAM Eeotobt, April 29tli, 1855. 

“ On the first day I conld with safety venture out of 
doors, it was annoying to find that you had called when I 
1 as out I should have been glad to speak to you of so 
many things I send a sermon (some portion of i hich, 
perhaps, JMrs Stirhng may read), not for its mtrmsic worth, 
but because it, I hope, will satisfy you to see how (in 
confused way) the doctrine of pardon, leading to purifica- 
tion of heart and life, has been submitted to the winds and 
waves of Iona, and possibly to some readers elsewhere, 
who may not hitherto have recognised the relation of hoh- 
ness to foigiveness I have been readmg Maurice on 
“ Sacrifice ” I think he misses the meaning of the sacri- 
fices of Cam and Abel. Abel was a righteous man, and 
presenting his sacrifice or offering in a righteous way, i e 
as a solemn act in his righte’ous life, it was accepted, as, 
shall I say, we should of course have expected Cain was an 
umighteous man, h^ing in unrighteousness, and in an 
unrighteous spirit, either hjgiocritically or as a bargain- 
maker, he offered his sacrifice, and it was not accepted 
- — 'either because God is not mocked, or because a bargain 
of the kind is impossible Sacrifice will not do at all in 
the place of righteousness It may be a proof and offering 
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of bbniik*^, but ue^or n proi»itifition or baignin The snm- 
11^*0 of llie Glos^ ■\va'« .in olieimc, by which mflaiy are 
I'lti.tffjniis The propi*i.atory a««poct is boyond us, I sus- 
pecu 

On the Slat of 3May, after a fare\rell Tisit to West- 
mill. Dr. Ewing crossed llio Channel from Folkestone, 
and after travelling byway of Paris, Basle, and Bemc, 
with its “glorious and sui^ri^g mountains,” he finally 
eslftbliidied bi-rnsRlf afVevay on the 21st of June, whca?e 
he remained Tiutil the 29th of August. The following 
extracts firom his diary will sufdciently indicate what 
the Tevay sojourn was for Bidiop Ewing and his 
family. 

“ JiMie 21fif — Saw the Bev. Mr. Blomfield and took 
his house at Chaponeyre for two months. 

"JwM 24t7& — -Had sernce at home; it cleared up in 
the evening, and we all walked towards Hauteville— most 
lovely scenery. 

**Juiy lat —Preached for Mr. Blomfield 

“ 12«& — ^Writing a tract on the Prayer Book 

“ 16t&— Being K*s birthday, hired a boat -and 

sailed to Chillon. A lovely day — »enjoyed it extieinely.^ 

'*JvJly 21rf. — Took a boat and started foi St Gin- 
gough, but a storm came on Made for the Hotel Byron, 
where we landed. Did not reach home till one a m 

Bidhop Ewing and his party were in great danger 
on thiH occaMon. The boatmen lost all control of the 
boal^ «nd letting it drive before the wind, it sw^t 
strai^t into the centre of a clump of piles— -collision 
with any one of which would have instantaneoudy 
precipitated all on board into the lake. 

29tii — TTfid service at home, and administered 
the Hc^y Communion to all, as the boys are leaving for 
Tgnglttnd to-jQOribW. 
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'‘July SOth .' — Tlie boys went off K gave tbem 
watches, and I accompanied tbem as far as Lausanne 
Tbe Lord go Av'tb tbem, and bless tbem 

“August IQth - — ^Preached again at Yevay. Ea’s birth- 
day — ten years old to-day God bless ber 

“ Aicgust 21st — Confirmed, m tbe cburcb of St Clab, 
four English candidates vbom I bad seen from time to 
time befoie. 

“ Aiigust 29th — Left Cbaponeyre Avitb great regret” 

*In these simple words Bishop Ewing speaks of tbe 
close of tbe Yevay episode ih bis life; but that, on 
breaking up bis temporary home in Switzerland, he 
bad to turn liis face northwards, instead of proceeding 
to Italy to inaugurate bis Waldensian mission, was a 
bitter disappointment to bin. He bad continued bis 
correspondence on the subject vigorously, but finall) 
the scheme was abandoned. General Beckwith with- 
drew ’the encouragement he had once held out, and in 
so doing took occasion to remind tbe Bishop of tbe un- 
settled condition of tbe Italian government, and to warn 
him of tbe political jealousy which, as he believed, tbe 
airival iu Tinin of a British ecclesiastical digmtary, 
charged with a special mission, would be certain to 
arouse. Moreover, he argued that it would be at tbe least 
exceedingly inopportune to initiate a Protestant move- 
ment from without at the very time that tbe Italians 
themselves seemed entering on tbe path of ecclesias- 
tical reformation. Besides, there was m reality no 
English population permanently resident in Tui'in to 
form even tbe nucleus of such a congregation as he 
wished to establish ; for the few English families wb.o 
were to be found there at tbe time, bemg mainly those 
of railway contractors or of others engaged m public 
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TrorivS; iniglit any clay ])o callc^cl away to anotlier part 
of the country. Dr. Gilly. too. llDongli a clergyman, 
of tlic Clmrcli of England, was strongly opposed to 
the Disliop’s mission and to liis oLtaining permission 
to make any use wiiateycr of the Protestant ClinrcE in 
Train. ICe was satisfied witli tlie Clinrcli as it was, 
aiid ^^liopcd it miglit continue to occup}' a position as 
ilic venerable Cliiu-cb, to wliicii tbe riglit hand of 
fi-llowsliip may be extended by all the Pteformed 
CIi arches in Christendom.” Ciuioiisl}^ enough, too, 
Dr. Gilly had taken it for granted’and persisted in the 
belief that Dr. Ewing, the author of ‘^Episcopacy m 
Scotland,” ^ud “ The Order of the Ministiy,” being a 
jU’clate of the Scotch Episcopal Church, must be a very 
Iligli Chin’chman ! 

It seemed to Bishop Ewing, when he fii’st learned 
that the Turin door was closed against his entrance, 
as if the special work for the carrying out of 
vrhich he had the requisite training, syrapath}q and 
capacity had been wrested out of- his hands b}' igno- 
rance and fear, the two enemies against vdiich ho 
waged life-long war. But Dr. Ewing had too much 
energy, too much faith in the future of this great 
God’s world of endless possibility and of permanent 
duty, and too much humoui’, to allow him to sit down 
and idly lament the j)ast or brood over the failures of 
others who were not ready to co-operate with him; 
and accordingly, on the day on which he left YeYa}^ 
we find hirn not only ignoring his disappointment and 
tlie .Btate of his own health, which a winter in Italy 
would in all probability have greatly ameliorated, but 
commum mating his brother a variety of circum- 
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stancGS combined to render bis return to Scot- 
land exceedingly desirable. Sursum cor da- was tbe 
habitual call wbicb tbe jBisbop made upon bimself in 
emergencies ; and be now journeyed back to Argyll 
full of heart and hope. 

Early in ISTovember of this year Bishop Ewing 
receiyed from Mr. Boyle a letter which required his 
profound consideration. He never for one moment 
had the slightest misgivings as to the motives of the 
founder ‘of the college at Cumbrae; but his high 
personal regard for his character only augmented the 
difficulty which he felt in being officially connected 
with an institution which was generally regarded 
with extreme suspicion as a seminary established for 
the diffusion of anti-Beformation principles. This 
letter, however, contained nothing but expressions, 
on the one hand, of the most loyal attachment to the 
Bishop him self, and the intimation, on the other, 
of the writer’s generous resolution to contribute 
to the utmost of his means towards the furtherance of 
the best interests of the diocese. The following were 
Mr. Boyle’s liberal proposals. He intended to take 
upon himself aU the expenses of Cumbrae, and to 
assign £50 a year, in permanence, as an addition 
to the income of the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles 
He further was anxious to secure a permanent resi- 
dence for the Bishop in Cumbrae, though not in the 
oollege itself. In the meanwhile he begged Dr. 
Ewing to be kind enough to let him know the exact 
amount of Bishop Low’s endowment and the ineome 
arising from it,” before he proceeded to make final 
arrangements. 
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ToiicliGcI bj’ tbe annoiiu cement of his correspondent’s 
lilterai intentions, the Bislm>p Tvrotc the following 
letter — a letter which imostentaiionsl^’- reveals the 
socrifices which he had been clieerfnlly maldng in 
the interests of his diocese. 

Lochgilphead, KovcmUr 9 th, 1855. 

" ]\[y DEjiPt 'B oyle, — . . . Mr. Keigwin has summoned me 
to Cumbrae for the 21sb and I have every expectation of 
being present. The intimation in your letter conveys to ine 
groat, and good news, as I doubt not that it ivas much com- 
fort to you to communicate it. I rejoice to hear that you 
now see your v'-aj?- towards realising the object which you 
have so long had at heart, and that the Church is to 
benefit permanently from arrangements wliicli, until now, 
could not be effected. I need not saj’’ that you have my 
earnest good wishes and prayers. I do not know that I 
ought to offer .advice. As bishop of the diocese I can do 
so without fear, and it is my duty ; but as an individual, 
in -some respects personally benefited by your schemes, 
would it bo becoming in me to speak ? Should^ybur plans 
not be as yet matured to the full, I should have great 
pleasure, if you would allow me, in signifying to you in 
what way, as it appears to me, most good might bo accom- 
plished for this portion of the Church. But I must, first 
of all, confine myself to your question as to Bishop Loav's 
endovmient of the see. 

“ Tire Bishop of ArgA^ll and the Isles derives his income 
from Bishop Loav’s endowment, a capital sum of about 
£ 8 , 000 , Avhich, as at present invested, yields nearly 
£270 per annum. He has no other official source of 
income, for the incumbencies in Argyll and the Isles are 
of so little pecuniary value, that, if the Bishop himself 
were to hold any of them (as bishops do in other Scotch 
dioceses to augment their revenues), no material benefit 
Avould accrue to him, inasmuch as the curate or chaplain, 
witliG’dt Avhose assistance the duties of the charge could 
not be adequately performed, would necessarily receive the 
greater portion if not the Avhole of the stipend. This 
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year tlie bisliop lias not deiived any revenue from tlio 
Low endowment, as the inteiest of the money was all 
required hy the laivyers for the preparation of new title- 
deeds 

“ The bishop at piesent is m possession of a house at 
Loehgilphead, which is lent fiee , and, for the last tivo 
years he has enjo 5 ’-ed an income of £50 per annum as 
Provost of Cumhrae Accordingly, had Bishop Low’s 
endowment been available this year, the gi-oss revenues of 
tlie See of Aigyll and the Isles would have been — 

Low endoivment , . £270 

Cumbrae ... 50 

House .... 50 


£370 

“ But, as I have mentioned, the interest of the endow- 
ment has not been paid this year Being possessed of 
some piivate means, as j'-ou know, my dear Boyle, I have 
been able to go on , but without these, it would have 
been impossible to hold the bishopric here, save as- vox et 
2 '}rcderea omltil 

In the Episcopal Chuich, according to the theory of 
its constitution, moie than in any other system, it must 
alwa 3 '-& hold good that ‘ if the head suifeis all the mem- 
bers sulfer with it,’ and I am of opinion that until some- 
thing is done to enable ns to hold our ejiiscopates vnthout 
constant pecumaiy anxiety, no real good vnll be effected 
by om* Cliurch It is tiue that we can get down wealthj'- 
men from England, hut this mode of filling the )Scottisli 
bench does not develop the resources of the native 
Church, does not foster the real grovth of the native 
jilant ^ 

“I do tliinlc that if our bishops and deans coidd be 
provided with such means for the efficient discharge of 
their offices as are supplied even to the colonial bishops 
and deans, i^e should find the road opening to a better 
state of things in Scotland The attachment to a bisho 2 )ric 
of a provostship or canomyof a college seems a legitimate 
way of augmenting the bishop’s income, jirovided that the 
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college' is really a ministerial and not a mere]}’- scholastic 
instilntion, especially in a diocese in '^vhicli there is no 
'vveolthy congi'egation, from holding the cure of which, as 
in the dioceses of St. Andre-ws, and of Ross and Moray, lie 
could derive a sufficient endowment. I trust that the col- 
legiate sujiplement to the bishop’s revenue will one day 
he forthcoming in this diocese. And, accordingly, I need 
scarcely add, that I conceive the greatest boon which could 
he conferred on our ivestern episcopate would be the erec- 
tion of Cumhrae into a cathedral institution. The bishop, 
dean, and say two canons, would effectually provide for 
carrying on divine service, as in the south, by rotation of 
re.sidencc. Such an arrangement would not only greatly 
benefit and add to the efficiency ‘of the higher office-bearers 
of the diocese, but it would also elevate Cumhrae itself, 
and give it a definite and venerable character. I believe 
that the Church’s real stability and progi’css in a diocese 
can only arise from the security and development of’ her 
apostolic organization as a corporation of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, A cathecbal, and the means of locomotion 
fpr the ecclesiastical authorities, important in all places, 
are- in a. poor and tlimly peopled district altogether indis- 
pensable. As yet, we have done little on the western 
shores. The flame kindled by our forefathers lias been 
]\ept alive, but that is nearly all that we can with truth 
affirm respecting the work of the Church in this diocese ; 
and if we think of the future, we have as yet made no 
provision for Securing a perpetuit}" of labourers in the 
Master’s field. I can only pray, that those of us who have 
been trying to serve, and those who, like yourself, have 
been generously sacrificing of their substance, may be 
strengthened to persevere, and that the blessing promised 
to the faithful may be ours.” 

On the 26th of November the Bishop left Cum- 
brae, and^ halting for a conple of days at Dunoon, he 
ret-umed to Bishopston, and there remained till the 
close of the year. The events of each day -were duly 
chronicled, but there is nothing -which calls for any 
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si^ecial notice imtil.tlie lltli of December, -when 
iie addi*essed to Mr. Erslune the following letter 
explanatory of the failure of the Turin mission : — 

December 11 / 7 /, 1855 . 

“I returned to Bishopston t'\\o months ago, haying 
iound that the door yas not oj)en for me in Piedmont ; 
that IS to say, good Dr GiUy and others have succeeded 
so effectually in impressing the minds of the "Waldenses 
■with the belief that I should be a hinderance rather than 
a helj) to tliem, that, after promising me the use of their 
church, they withdrew the promise. Then our repre- 
sentative at Tuiin became alarmed, and General Beckwith, 
the hiend of the Waldenses, and my own friend as veU, 
thought that the'piesent was not the fitting time in which 
to make an experiment in Italy toivards the union of 
Churches on the broad basis of Cathoheism as distinct 
fiom Borne Notvithstanding, I stiU am convinced that 
the time is as favourable as the field is free, and that 
Northern Italy might, ere long, become the mother of 
much genuine Church reform, both in Italy and on the 
Continent generally 

“ I am now at my old work here , and ujihiU work it is 
m this sequesteied legion I have much to do m the 
way of building and maintaining chinches and schools 
As to my general v'ork, I have striven in calaying it on 
to adheie to the principles laid down in the accompanying 
chaige I trust you have some relief from suffeiiog hi 
your eyes, and that Mrs Stirling is well Pi ay rememher 
me very kindly to her My dear wife is far from well — I, 
myself, am better.” . . . 

When the final abandonment of the Tui*in scheme was 
communicated to those who had so generously aided 
him in his endeavour to carry it out, most of the 
donors (probably all) begged him to retain theic gift^ 
for the purposes of his own diocese. 

But while the Bishop had ultimately to accept the 
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decision of those English friends of the "Waldenses 
Tvho had acghii’ed. and legitimately acc|iiiredj great 
inh lienee among them^ his own opinion was not in the 
least shaken by the statements either of ‘Dr. Gilly or 
General Deckwith. To the last he heHeved that a 
gieat opportunity had been thrown away. 

On the 31st of December the Bishop writes : “ Last 
day of the year. All well but K, whom I hope soon 
to see well. Thou, 0 Lord, hast giyen me many 
blessings and deliyerances in ‘the year just passing; 

thank; Thee for all, as I pray for guidance and 
dii'ection for the future.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 


DEATH OF MKS. EWIHG 1856 

F the iDegiiiniiig of the year 1856 Bishop Ewing 
had to say good-bye to his eldest son^ who was 
about to leave for India. To Ms regret, moreover, 
he was imahle to accompany him to London, and 
remain with him till the day of sailing. He knew, 
however, that in his own absence the Rector of 
’W’estmill would be ready to carry out all his wishes, 
and to render all possible help in completing the 
necessary arrangements for Ms son’s deparkue. 
Accordingly the Bishop wrote to Ms brother asking 
him to “ purchase a good box of books for him,” 
to take him to a morning service in chui’ch on the 
day of Ms embarkation, and to see him o£P.” There 
were others who, from the regard they entertained 
for the Bishop himself, showed no little kindness to 
Ms son, and in various ways brightened for him 
the last days he spent in London before sailing for 
India. 

But in the meanwhile a ginat cloud of sorrow was 
gathering over the Bishop’s heart and home, and “the 
dream of his youth and manhood ” was about to give 
place to a waking consciousness of loneliness and 
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desolation wliicli it vroiild only be desecration to 
describe. l!^or. indeed, lias it been deemed advisable- 
to give in full the letters wliicli Bishop Ewing wi’ote 
when she who had been liis companion for upwards of 
twenty-two years passed a-way into the silent land, 
and he foimd Iiimself alone in the great world. Be- 
cause of his great grief silence sliall be kept, and all 
that the reader will learn of the hour when deep 
eddied unto deep within the lieart of the sufferer will 
l ie given in the words of the Bishop himself. 

On the l-3th of February the youngest son of 
Alexander Ewing was born, Ludovic Stewart 
Ptuelolph, and the following records of the days of 
suspense which followed his birth, extracted Aom 
Icttei’s to his brother, will best indicate the expe- 
rience thi’ongh which Bishop Ewing was now 
passing : — 

“ February — K. has begun to recover ; but twenty- 

four hours ago recovery seemed quite liojieless. 

" Fehriucry 28ih. — K. keeps better. 

“ Mxrch Isf . — The inward trouble still continues. Wo 
have not heard of Johnny, poor fellow, for three or four 
days.” 

A day or two later the Bishop vnites ; — 

“ And his mother is worse. Indeed I have too much 
reason to suppose that we cannot now expect her rccoveiy 
— terrible words to use, 

“ March Mh.- — K. is better, and Dr. Gibson does not 
reckon the case hopeless.” 

The following extract from a letter written from 
Bishopston at this time will show the amount of 
sympathy evinced in the neighbourhood : — 
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“ Nothing can exceed the kindness of 'all. Think of 
Su* John Orde driving doivn to Otter Feiry, expecting 
Alick to return -with Dr Gibson from Eothesay that way, 
and remaining there all night, with men to bum lights, 
that they might see from the other side that there was a 
carriage waiting ” 

Amid the ebbs and flows of life, however, in this 
time of her final passion, Mrs. Ewing herself was 
realising the “obedience” of the “mind of Christ,” 
for she had come, after long preparedness of spirit, 
to this hour. While ^^a little girl,” as appears, 
in a letter of the Bishop to the author, she had drunk 
in eagerly the teaching of Thomas Erskine on “ The 
Ereeness of the Gospel.” She was thus early trained 
to be the companion of one who had chosen the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, because its formu- 
laries proclaimed those views, for the 'maintenance of 
which Erskine and Macleod Campbell were adjudged 
to be heretic" of the deepest dye. 

It was the Bishop’s belief, founded on various 
marks she had made in the books she loved best, 
that Mrs. Ewing had a special fore-feeling that the 
time of her departure was at hand But whether she 
had the anticipation or not, her last days were those 
of wondrous light and peace. 

To Ms Bhother : — 

Ap) il Itli 

“ You saw her only in her suffering, and ^ hen her con- 
sciousness was fitful ; but before you arrived, the light in 
her spirit was marvellous Her words were all those of 
one who seemed quite aware that she was going to leave 
us. In her “ Christian Tear ” she had specially left her 
mark at the hymn for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
which, as you know, begins — 
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“ Wisli not, dear friendf-', my pain away, 
."Wisli mo a wise and tliankful heart ; 
With God in all my grief? to ?lay, 

Nor from his wise con'cction start ” — 


tliereb}' expressing her own feelings, niidf perhaps, wishing 
ns to laiow what, they were. Tlicn she had little Sam by 
her side to say, ' The Lord’s my Shepherd and when he 
had finished the recital ending with th.c words, “ And 
iu God’s house for evermore my dwelling-place shall be,” 
she kissed him, and, with perfect composure, motioned to 
him that ho might now go. To - Ea and myself her last 
words tvere, ‘ We shall all meet in a better place.’ And 
I need not say how much comfort they sip^ply to us now. 
I think si 10 did not feel the paiigs of parting so much as 
we did, but we cannot tell.” 

But the curtain must be drawn, and it only 
remains to say that oh the 17th of March the life- 
battle of this bra Ye and upright human fsoul was over. 

To the Bishop’s comfort not only was his brother 
with him until after the funeral, but Mrs. Ewing’s 
mother and her sisters, Clifford and Bessie, were to 
remain in his darkened home for a time. For while 
they honoui’ed and revered him as a man of G od, they 
loved liim as a son and brother, and were by him 
greatlj^ beloved. Mrs. Ewing was interred in the 
chui’chyard of Bishopston on Easter-eve, and the 
Bishop’s bearing on the occasion was thus described 
by the Eev. John Ewing in a- letter to his wife : — 

“ . . . There was, as you Imow, no post last night, and 
I could not, therefore, send you an account of poor dear 
Katherine’s funeral and hoAv my brother bore it. His 
self-restraint Avas' as. AA’-onderful as it was unexpected. He 
Avas not only able to accompany the body from the church 
to the grave, but after the service was over he made a 
short address, very appropriate and very suitable to the 
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occasion — ^to tlic day in the diristian year — ^very just to 
her memory, and, I thuik, also very likely to be profitable 
to the mixed company of Church people and Presbyterians 
there assembled.” 

The most loving and chivalrous of men, Alexander 
Ewing never imagined that he had fulfilled the obhga- 
tions which at his marriage his heaih had laid upon 
his will and conscience; and as appears in the 
letters written when she, who was in reality dearer 
than life itself, was taken within the veil, his ‘sorrow 
seemed at times transmuted into a quite passionate 
sense of remorse ; he felt he had done only too Httle 
for her spuitual development, that he had only too 
little appreciated the heights and depths of her 
aspirations after righteousness, that in fact he had 
been a hiuderance rather than a help to her growth 
m the divine life. 

His letters, especially those to his daughters at this 
^season, represent his hidden life ia the days of his 
sorrow. The outside world in AigyUshhe little 
suspected that the Bishop was a heart-broken man ; 
that he was going as one mourniug, without the sun, 
while all his clerical duties were sedulously perfoimed, 
and while he was entering into society with his .wonted 
geniality. To the casual observer he seemed to have 
got -well over his trouble, but hi reality that soitow 
never passed away. 

"The Death op a Young Mother. 

" Oh, that bright and homiy brow ! 

Oh, that golden hair ' 

Oh, that sweet and beaming smile 
Which we see never mair ! 
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“ Oil, that light and gentle voice, 

That young and buo3’’ant air, 

That mother’s foot, so girlish-] ike, 

Upon the niirseiy stair ! 

“ Oh, that soft and silken hand. 

That brought out music’s tone ! 

Oh, 3'C clear and silver sounds, 

Far and for ever gone ! ” 

It Tvas still ill the earlj’’ days of liis sorrow that tho 
Bishop wi’ote to his brother : — 

" Joivett has been of use to me, because he believes in 
the great essentials — the life of the dead and the deity of 
Christ. What he says is very comforting, because he knoivs 
on v’hat foundations our fiitli rests. Others have been’ 
most kind and sympathizing; but cut and dry sentiments, 
in Avhich everything is taken for granted, do me no good 
at all.” 

“ I have also a letter from Tenn3*son, ivhicji I inclose, 
and .should like returned. Look at two of the verses in 
his lines addressed to J. S. ; 3'ou will not wonder that they 
speak to me of K. They begin : — 

“Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ; 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While the stars hiarn, the moons increase, 
i\jid the groat ages onward roll.” 

The ordering of his household amid the altered cir- 
cum.stances of Bishopston was naturalh’- a fii’st care, 
and in making all requisite domestic arrangements 
the Bishop was greatly helped by his sisters-in-law 
Then the education of the children had to be pro- 
vided for, and thi’ough the assistance of M. Eoche 
he was fortunate in obtaining the services of a gover- 
ness, Miss Wessell, who could both carry on the work 
of tuition and be a companion to his daughters when 
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tlie duties of tlie diocese called Mm from liome. In 
file montli of April lie -was greatly clieered by anotbcr 
visit from tbe Eector of 'Westmill. Ere long be 
bad to congratulate Mm on tbe bii*tb of Ms eldest son, 
whom, as a matter of course, be sti’aigbtrray took into 
Ms heart. 

In lime be paid a bnnied visit to London, TyMcb 
■did not even allov leisure- for a jom-ney to ‘Westmill; 
but amid tbe business wMcb summoned Mm to tbe 
south be could thus vnite to Ms daughter : — 

London, June, 1856 

“ I went to St Paul’s yesterday morning, and beard the 
old chants and tbe Nicene Creed, and saw rvbere we all 
used to sit, and she sat in her gre}’- fur cloak , and in tbe 
afternoon I went to ‘W^estminster Abbey And when the 
voices rose aU through tbe roof in tbe chants, it seemed to 
me as if I beard hers in tbe heavens among them Ob, 
that we were all there 1 ” 

“ Ob, let me go away > 

Bid me no longer stay ; 

Light from another day 
On my soul is breaking 
Sounds of another sphere — 

Other time than earthly year — 

Bidgbt forms are drawrng near, 

And my bands are talang 

“ Dearest ! from you I go — 

No more with you below , 

But we shall meet, I know. 

There where I am going 
Ah, ye bright worlds around i 
Earewell, dear earthly ground ! 

Hearken, I hear a sound > 

— ^The dark river flowing.” 
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Od tlie Eisliojvs re-tiri’]i 10 Scotland came awander- 
•mg time tlii'oiigli tlic diocese. 


Port VviLLi.'ar, Baiurduij. 

“ oIy DE.YCEST Ktxa Wo readied this safely last night 
ahoul^ eight p.:\r. . . . Tliis day last year your mamma 
and i v.'ont to Geneva for vratdies for the boys. To 
tliink that this day, a year after, she has been long, in 
Ji'.a grave, and you all at home -without her ! Alas, how 
lit-Je wc‘ value gifts when we have them! ‘ Farewell, fare- 
well to Filin eiy.’ I wish you would take Sam and Ea 
occasionally to her grave, to put flowers on it. She may 
iniow they are there ; and it is good for them. Tell 
illiamic I shall really be grieved if she and Biscoe are 
not at Bishopston when I return. Remember me to them 
aiul to Ivate. To-morrow night I should like you to hear 
Sam and Ea their hymns. 

I think Sam misses that soft hand vdiich used to 
clasp his so fondly. The baby all attend to, I am sure.” 


“ iMr DEitn Ea, — I t is a matter of great thaiild'ulncss to 
hear you are all well, and the little baby too, Avhile I am in 
these out-of-the-way' places — I, who used to be ‘so cared 
for, now not cared for. Yet, God is good — how good, 
how long-suffering! He is the friend that rernaineth. 
Ever may we serve Him in .simplicity and trulh. Give 
n:y love to Alick and Nina, to Sam and dear little Rudolph, 
and remember me to Miss Wessell and the Auchindarrochs 
and all.” 


To rlie S^uiE : — 

BALLACiriTLT.sn, Thursday. 

“ I am delighted to be sitting down to write a letter to 
your little self. I got dear Nina’s letter this morning, and 
Alick’s yesterday morning. I am quite tvell, only tired. 
I cannot do anything without being so tired. I should 
like to be vdth you all again very much, but I have still 
much to do here. I am going this afternoon to Fasnacloich, 
and i hope to-morrow to be back again here. We have a 
meeting on Saturday of the people here, and on Sunday a 
confirmation. This beautiful place would charm you all. 
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I am sure you remember being here Avitb your dear mamma 
How bappy we all were i Tbe garden here reminds me so 
of ber Tbe gardener is to make up a packet of rose-plants, 
wbicb I am to get for your gardens in tbe autumn You 
will like them as coming from Ballacbubsb 

“ And so dear Httle Wilbe bas left Aucbindarrocb for 
ever ! I doubt not that be bas gone to a ‘ better place,’ 
and that be, too, vub one day t ^elcome us to those eternal 
homes from wbicb there is no departure and where there 
are no tears I hope to be home again on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, but I fear it will be later, as if I am well I 
must go to Strontian ” 

Tbe months of August and September were passed 
at Cumbrae ; and during this time tbe Bishop was tbe 
guest of AH. Boyle, while bis family occupied lodgings 
in tbe Httle town of MiQpoi't close at band. In tbe 
hospitable retreat of “ Tbe Gamson ” tbe days passed 
peacefully away, and be rested and was thankful. 

One of tbe seimons of this period was pubHsbed, 
and it teUs its own story. It is entitled “ Perfection 
through Suffeiing,” and bears on tbe fly-leaf tbe touch- 
ing inscription, “ In Memoriam H. E., I7tb March, 
1856.” In this discoui-se tbe Bishop bas given us 
an exposition of those words of St. Paul (Pom. 
viii. 20 — 24) in which the apostle speaks of tbe 
creatm-e’s subjection to vanity, and of tbe final out- 
come of tbe travail of tbe whole creation ; and though 
he was to discover afterwards yet deeper meaning in 
his text, he had aheady gathered from it tbe great 
lesson that there is “no chance ia things great or 
small,” that there is no part of our fives without sig- 
nificance or guidance in tbe providence of God, and 
that tbe end of aU tbe suffering of this present time is 
the spiritual development, tbe divine liberty of tbe 
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iellcAT-Iieirs of Clirist. It further seemed to the 
preocher that the vjcmls of the human spirit were 
tliemselves a proof or pledge of that which is await- 
ing us hereafter, and he writes : — 

“ If from the gravitation of a planet to an unseen object 
a jiving astronomer was able to predict the existence of the 
disturbing cause, viiich the application of high-class instru- 
ments brought into the field of vision, in like manner we, 
from the yearning of our hearts for happiness which is 
never satisfied here, may gather that it is in store for us. 
Yea, the Word of God and his apostles have so plainly re- 
vealed the end — the heavenW heights to which He ascended 
by sutiering — that we must not doubt respecting the way, 
nor shrink even from the flints which lie in our path.” 

The synod met at Cumbrae on the 4th of September, 
and was a very full one,” clergy and lait}^ alike being 
anxious to testify by their presence how deeply they 
felt for their Bishop in the great loss he had sustained 
since they had last met together. Like the sermon to 
which allusion has just been made, the charge of the 
3 mar gave indication, though not in express terms, of 
the experience thi’ough which he had recently been 
passing. The subject of it was the Inward Life, 
and in the course of it several sentiments were quoted 
from the writings of Madame Guyon, whose life he 
had been reading with great interest. 

After a visit tp Edinburgh and Glenalmond the 
Bishop returned to Lochgilphead on the 1st of October, 
trusting that his rounds were ended for the jmar, and 
that he should be able to remain quietly at home with 
his children and their aunts, Clifford and Bessie. He 
had scarcely, however,- settled down in the old quarters 
when he had to start for Appin — a solitary journey • 


s 
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but, as be wrote to bis brother, October 18tb, “ tbe 
silence and solemnity of these Highland lochs and bilk 
are very striking, and they rather suit my present 
mood.” What that mood was may be gathered from 
the following lines, wliich seem to sing themselves to 
a preordained tune of their own : — 

“Old Scotch Tijhes. 

“ Immortal tunes ! immortal ! 

How many a man and maid, 

Have brighten’d at.your stii’ring strains, 

Have wept when you were played 
Who now are sleeping far and wide. 

Deep in the silent shade. 

‘ ‘ But ye live on for ever, 

Por ever fresh and new ; 

Unshadowed by a touch of age. 

No halt in your measure true. 

“ Free as the bree2y air of heaven 
StiU rings the ‘ Braes 0’ Mar,’ 

‘ Kind Eobin loes,’ as erst he did) 

And ‘ GilKe Oallum’s War,’ 

‘ The Brig 0’ Perth,’ and ‘ Mony musk ’ — 

Still as ye were — ye are. 

“ But we drop out and perish ; 

Our partners of old years — 

Far in the dark I see them. 

Half blinded by my tears. 

Give o’er ! 0 Tunes, give o’er ! 

Ye raise the dead for me ; 

They come from every bracken bush. 

From every hazel tree. 

“ Nay, sound once more — ye raise them 
And bring them back to life. 

Crowned with a strength immortal. 

Victorious after strife ! 

All that was earth has left them ; 

All that was Heaven’s remains : 

The godlike in the human soul. 

Divested of its sti’ains. 

Are they, as I am, conscious. 

That thus we meet again .P 
Once more beside each other, 

EecaUed by music’s strain. 
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“ il.'LY not f]i' Lnnnony 

is' ibe dfaul. 

Tbu.s t-'le.'il nijrju tin_- "locijiug Fonl, 
From vrluck this life Las fled !" 

The hi'jt irumi3 of the angel 

T^Tiich Y’akos ihe sh'ejhng sphoros 
TV'hat is it but the harmony 
Ecturniiig of past years — 

The life and love of vhich tlie sound 
Av.'alces the soul that hears ? 

But oh 3’-o tunes I however that be, 

Ye are not more but less than wo ; 

The lost whom you recall to enrih 
hxQ they who gave j'ou first your birth. 
You cannot live, and they be dead. 
Your presence here is in their stead.’ 


The suhjomed extracts from letters to his daughter 
and his brother mil show in what spiiit and amid 
what surroundings Bishop Ewing met the close of 
the year — a year which had been so memorable to 
him. : — 


AnDsniEL, ArpiN, Ocioher Wh. ISoU. 

My dear Nina, — I write a line here to put into the 
post at Fort William to-night. I am quite well, But have 
had bad weather. 

Tlic confirmation at Portnacroish cannot be held on 
MTdnesday, as the peoj)le here are all engaged on week- 
lays j it must be on the Sunday, and I must tlicrefore 
hold it on the 26 th, and give up returning to Oban, at 
present. I hope to return to you on Monday or Tuesday. 
I must then, after being a little wlhle at home, go to 
Oban. I cannot help it. It is my work and burden. No 
doubt it is a privilege in any way to serve our great Head, 
but my cross is to be deprived of the presence of those I 
love ; and you know that to me affection and peace are 
everything. But I have lost her whose warm heart and 
upright soul were my refuge and strength, and God is 
teaching me that I must love but Him alone. You, my 
dear, must exert yourself beyond your years, and be all to 

s2 
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tliesG little ones tlieir mother would haie been You must 
be a mother to them The little baby and dear Sam 
reqmre much ^ ^e shall, I hope, have mce servants ] and, 
if God spares me, and Ahclc enters into the holy minis- 
try, and in a few years is able to go about with me on 
these sliores, we shall do very well Kiss the dear little 
ones, and Alick if you like ! Kemember me to Miss 
Wesson ” 


SmONTLiH, October ^2nd, 1856. 

“ My dear Nina, — I have got as far as this on my 
journey, and this day week I hope to be at home I need 
not say how glad I shaU be ; for, although it is but little 
more than a week since I left, it seems a month, and I 
am so sad, tliat I almost wish (if you were all weU) that 
when I sleep I need not waken again. Everything is so 
still and sohtary here — the great glens and nature — aU 
alone I hke these solitary journeys, however, better than 
the business and dinner part of them Every day I have 
something to do — new people to see, and, as far as I can, 
to make happy and help on a little ‘Yet little they think ’ 
(as ]\loore says) ‘ who delight in his strains, how the heart 
of the minstrel is brealang ’ I have none but you to whom 
to say such things All must express their feehngs some- 
how, or they would be destroyed by them ; and if I am 
not old enough for my years, and m many respects give 
way to feehng too much, you are older than your years, 
and can somei hat command yours, and you must be to 
me somewhat of that I have lost, for ever heie There is 
nothing which can make up to humanity for the loss of 
husband or wife . the great consolations of rehgion are 
vast and glorious, but Adam had a helpmeet given, and 
it V as Eve and none else would do. J Imow this better 
than I did when your mamma i as alive • I have to learn 
many things, and I fear the one to me most difficult of 
all IS to become a man of business, and to be methodical 
and cold, and dry and cautious I fear I do not desire to be 
such , but I must learn it, to do you and others good, 
whatever suffering it may cost me But I must stop all 
this sad talk, which, however, you, dear, will forgive Much 
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I to ■write yonr denr I'ooilier ■when a'wa}’’ from her, 

mu'jh to TJncic John, much io Jo'^vott : but no mem under- 
me — I fear I was intended to 'he ‘ feminine !’ I 
'vish 3'ou had been with me in tiiis wild journey,* for it is 
most wild and solemn. To-daj’- from Ardgour here I met 
only two people, and the gloom and grandeur of the hills 
itnci silent lochs were ■wonderful. The ]\lacleans were very 
land to me at Ardgour, and I promised to return next 
summer and take you with me. Sir James Eiddell here 
i.s kindness itself : it is a sweet place. If we are all 
r'.i'.ared, "we shall come -here, I hope, next jmar. Miss 
lliddell was a great friend of your mamma’s. In fact, 
everywhere I meet friends. Sir John’s friends, Lord 
Abingcr and his family, pressed me to go there, but I only 
dined. I am, indeed, nearly wmrn out. But it is all for 
the best, and' I hope for the extension and maintenance 
of God’s .Church and truth among the upper classes of 
those shores, whose it is to erect churches and provide 
for clergy. I shall not have to go to Kiidochmoidart, as 
Mr. Robertson comes' here to meet me to-night.^ On 
Friday I go to Corran, and erpss to Ballachulish, where I 
.shall get my letters. I got none yesterday in Fort 
William. On Saturday I hope to be at the school there 
in the evening, and on Sunday at Portnacroisli ; Monday, 
Ardchattan, and Tuesday, Oban ; but there is mi steamer 
until Tuesday at half-past twelve p.m. 


Bi.snoPSTON, Dccemher 2GtJi. 

“Air DEAH John, — The children are all taken up with 
Chjistmas-trees. . . . Our Christmas here was veiy like 
that described in the ‘ In Memoriam.' There were games 
and so on, but we all felt a mother’s eye and hand wore 
wanting. 

“ I have sent designs for the wdndows : a Guardian 
Angel and Child from the German print, and a St. Cecilia 
of my own doing. I have .also sent for a design for a 
stone erection. These are- alb the gifts I can now give 
her, who was once as grateful for a rose as for a hundred 
pounds. The Stewarts are stiU with us.” 
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‘ I think all lesser loves are gone, 

All lesser hopes, all lesser fears. 

And now will live to God alone. 
Increasingly with growing years. 

Is it that other loves are dead ? 

Is it that love I cannot find ? 

Is it my heart itself that’s fled ? 

Are earthly joj^s all left behind ? 

It is not so ; but God alone 
Can still the turmoil of. this heart. 

I feai to think of pleasures gone, 

I fear to feel new pleasures start. 

Thou, who containest all the past. 
Thou, who containest what’s to come, 
Keep for me that which went so fast. 
Be Thou thyself my future home.”' 





CHAPTEE. XYIII. 


rOLLOC — BALLACHULISH HOUSE EETUEH TO BISHOPSTON. 

1857— 18o8. 

njlHE materials of tlie year 1857 of the Bishop’s 
life are chiefly to he found in letters addressed 
to his brother and to his daughter Xina. To the 
lattei', now his friend and companion, he writes at the 
beginning of January : — 

“ I feel like a traveller who starts on a journey through 
an undiscovered land. The world has changed eveiy where 
to me — new faces, new plans, new everything before me. 

. . . Life was to me one long holiday; it is now so no 
more. It seems sometimes as if I were fartlie]' off from 
lienven than when I was a boy ; but I suppose heaven 
is not what I used to think, and only comes out of a 
ihorny croivn and a 'rent life — not out of dreams. But 
you are yet, blessed be God, in the glory Avhicli covers 
the earth.” 

But though liis life was rent, his work went on, 
and in several of his letters to his brother he men- 
tions a course of popular lectures which were being 
delivered in the schoolroom at Lochgilphead by him- 
self and one or two of his friends and neighbours, 
his owii subject being astronomy. He speaks also 
of the daily evening service in the church as being 
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most sootliing and cheering. “ We haye not a large 
attendance, but we feel in onr own bosoms the blessed- 
ness of the worship of God. I love the hour when 
the lamps are lit, and I keep one burning at my 
chaii' da) and night.” 


ToNtsa — 

BisnoPSTON, ISST. — Lent 

“ I send yoii a cojoy of the ' Hymns for Little Children, 
as I should like yon to hear Sam say some on Easter-day 
Will you say to your fnend that I have thought of ivhat 
she said as to Hcaydon s prayers, and that I think she is 
right His prayers for greatness were wrong and foolish , 
but surely his ones ^ ere heard The cries of the children 
of Israel were heard in Egypt 'I am come to delivei 
them, saith God If you heard a lamb which had fallen 
into a stream bleating to he taken out, you would not 
stop until it said, ‘ Please, sir, I am very much to blame , 
I was walking, not looking at my feet, mdeed I was 
lookmg up at a blight bud in a tree, when I fell m ’ The 
cry of distress would di’aw your compassion, mespective of 
the reasons of the cry The good shepherd giveth his Hfe 
for the sheep, poor silly things Blessed are they that 
trust m Him 

To his Brother — 

Basin Sunday. 

I go to Calton Mor to-morrow, and afterwards to 
Polloc This is Easter-day, when a new song was sung, 
fuU of life and immortality — ^vdien the Son of Man put on 
his fresh garments, and came forth as a giant to run his 
course May we be found in Him — not shunnmg the 
cross, whatever it may he ” 

Among the few who fii'st recognised and thankfully 
accepted the deeper views of divine truth which 
Thomas Erskine was raised up to publish to the 
world, was one greatly gifted lady, a daughter of the 
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seTcrLtliEaiiofElgiU; wlio lioiioiired by her possession 
of it eyen ber ancestral nmno of Eruce. 

In 1839 Lady Matilda Briiec became tbe "wife of 
blr. Jolin Maxwell, tlic future baronet and owner of 
Polloc, and Polloc, possessing a double -attraction in 
its liost. and hostess, had early begun to dinw within 
its walls the representatives of the higher culture and 
dccjDcr aspirations of the day. 

There, natiimlly, Alexander Ev/ing found one of 
the many homes whose doors were aiwa 3 ^s thrown 
widely open for his entrance. There he gained 
comfort in the early days of his great sorrow from 
her who was a daughter of consolation to so many, 
and there, too, at a later period, he was a frequent 
visitor when Sii’ John was a mourner like himself, 
and when it was at once his privilege and reward to 
share in his affliction and somewhat mitigate its 
bitterness. 

Polloc, a substantial square mansion, but with 
no architectural pretentions, stauds amid sheltering 
woods on the estate of the same name, a few miles 
from Grlasgow, on the southern banks of the Clyde. 
To the Bishop the charms of Polloc were mainly 
those which presented themselves in-doors, but the 
scenery of the neighboui-hood had attractions of 
its own which did not fail to touch his artistic eye 
and awaken his admiration. Of the Cathkin Braes, 
which are within an easy drive from Polloc, and 
of the views which are to be obtained from them, 
We have already found graphic mention made in 
the journal inscribed‘s A1 Eiposo but it was not 
until this year that he thoroughly realised that 
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just outside the smoke of Glasgow there lies one 
of the finest panoramas of the world, and year by 
year during his visits to Polio d, and later on, when 
to his great happiness he was the guest of his eldest 
daughter at Capelrig, or Proom, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the glorious vision which meets 
the eye on the high road between Glasgow and 
Kilmarnock filled him with fresh delight. There 
is one spot especially, on the edge of the moors, 
which he was never thed of visiting. At this 
particular locality culture and nature meet together, 
the cornfield and the heathery wild embrace each 
other, and from a knoll near the junction of the two, 
which the Bishop could never pass without walking 
to its summit, he could behold the hills of his 
beloved Argyll, while the valley of the Clyde, the 
Campsie and Kilpatrick hills to the north beyond, 
and Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi too were all within 
the range of vision. 

To Polloc very fi’equent reference is made in 
the Bishop’s letters; and in the “Present Bay 
Papers,” after Lady Matilda and Sir John Maxwell, 
and one or two of the kindred natm’es whom he had 
met under their roof, had passed on to the higher life, 
it is thus that he writes of the deserted house : — 

“ Polloc ' To how many hearts, even now, wiU not its 
memory aiise as that, alas ' of a fountam sealed and a 
garden closed — a garden v hence the flowers are ‘all wede 
away a fountain of which the channel is dry i He, no 
doubt; to whom it now has passed, cherishes its walls and 
hallows the gi’ound where so many, near and dear to him- 
self, used to tread But who can recall the dead, or 
people a place with the departed ? We hear their voices 
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ii:; rhn night., nnd their fnr>t^te]>s on the staii's ; we catch 
dim visions of them in tlioir distant walks, and in the 
vrood wlierc -we used to see and lienr tlicm. But when the 
day dawns, or we draw nearer, we find it was but the 
ooursiu" of our own idood and the tlirohhino- of our own 

O 

eye.^ which liad reproduced in the farailiar places the 
siglits and sounds to which they were there accustomed. 

" Dear Sir John ! we recall his tall form and chivalrous 
h'laring, his ahhorrcnce of the low and mean, his generous 
and loving heart. How much poorer the world has 
hecome since he left it! And Lady Matilda, with her 
deep spiritual insight and force of character, her large and 
] tract ical benevolence, and apprehension of goodness and 
.neniiis, revealing goodne.ss and genius in herself, one of a 
race wliose members seem all endoAved Aviih talent and 
conduct, Avho that kneAv her does not feel that the loss of 
so tnuch light and love, and the withdraAval of a home AAdiich 
Avas the rendezvous of so man}’’ of the pure and noble of 
every class, is a loss which is irreparable on this side of the 
graA'e? For although there be very many delightful resi- 
dences in Scotland, and much delightful society, yet I can 
recall none AAdiich. combine the charms of Polloc. There, 
particularly in liis latter days, Mr. Erskine Avas frequently 
to be found; moi'e especially Athen, aftei- Lady Matildas 
death, Sir Jolin AA’as left in much bodily sulhehig to fight 
the battle of life alone — a battle Avhich he fought bravely 
to the last. Sir John himself AA’as no common man ; his 
often original conceptions had in them something of the 
tlavour of genius. Few men Avere of a more reverential 
nature, yet fCAv men, being so, had expressions more 
imusual or c|uaint — and hoAv entirely they recall himself ! 
I remember one day, after a nearly two months’ visit to 
Polloc, Avhere Ave had been all detained — partly by a .snoAv- 
storm, but mainly by the charms of the place — Mr. 
Erskine, the late Mr. E. S. Cayley — then one of the 
members for the East Riding of Yorkshire — one of Sir 
hjiin’s earliest friends, Avho had. sat with him on the same 
form at lYestminster School (AA^here they contracted with 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Hr. Longley, and the 
late Marquis of Westminster, a friendship which endured 
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till tlie last), and wlio, later on, bad been with Sir John 
at Cbnst Cburcb, Oxford, and, ^inallj’-, bad served vntb 
liini tbrougb many years of Paibament— I v^ell remember, 
as we took leave, and were in tbe carriage to go. Sir Jobn 
came to tbo door, not quite pleased, and said, ‘ Will you 
all leave one here alone, like tbe bird mentioned as sitting 
on tbe bouse-top ? — not, however,’ be added, as be turned 
awa3* ‘ witbout value in bigb quartern ’ 

Dear Sir Jolin tbe soul of honour, chivalry, and 
benevolence, bow many arose in your daily i alk to call 
you blessed ' ” 

Early in May Eisbop Ewing’s younger children were 
seized with scarlet-fever, and be found himself and all 
the members of the household at Eishopston shut off 
from intercourse with the outer world. His eldest 
daughter was separated from her father for many 
weeks, but she heard fr’om him almost every day. 

To bis Daughter — 

“ It was sad to-day to see tbe little garden bats and 
cloaks, and to look up and see tbe bbnds down on tbeir 
windows and tbe bouse still Once it was so before, 
not much more than a yeai ago, when I used to walk in 
that gaiden and look at those windows Blic has entered 
in, may we follow I shall never thank ]\Iis Malcolm as 
I ought, I reverence Her for her love to you and little 
Sam It is a wondrois and awful mysteiy, that 

those natuies and orgamsms which are capable of most 
baj)2iiness are also capable of most misery ; and that it is 
precisely those gentle hearts (I do not mean mine) which 
seem to need nothing, which aie crushed beneath the har- 
roi ^mg wheel 

“ But I foiget 1 1 rite not to Lady Matilda, but to my 
dear, innocent, happy child Long may she be so i But 
I feel, dear Nma, le hesoin d'etre heureux, and can enter 
into that poor rock’s feehng of thankfulness to Ijloses for 
letting the water gush out , and you must be Moses’s rod 
for a little time This is a seimon, not a letter Alas > 
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all m}^ tliouglits are sei’mons. I msh I were a farmer and 
could think of oxen.” 

When his children became conyalescent^ the Bishop 
yith gi-eat regi’et parted with Miss Wessell, and he 
resolved that, for a time at least, he would himself 
be the teacher of his children ; for he had been 
spending his private means with a too liberal hand 
in the interests of his diocese, and be found that if 
these were still to be fostered by him, he must make 
a considerable retrenchment in his household ex- 
penses. Accordingly he resolved to let Bishopston 
and take up his abode for the summer at BaUachuUsh. 

Jxihj 1th, 1857 , 

“ My dearest Nina, — should have vnitten to you 
last nigkt, being your bh’thday, and wished you many 
happy retmns, had we not all been in a state of confusion, 
pacldng up and preparing for the departure of Ea and 
Sam and Miss Wessell It was to me a sad ratber than a 
happy birthda3^ i hich wiU account for the dolefuhiess of 
the strains I composed on the occasion and now send you 
I fear I felt the being left all alone more than the joy of 
your having been born some (what?) seventeen 3mais ago, 
in that sweet house at Lucca where your dear mother 
was so unspeakably happy. It loolm like a thousand years 
ago, and as if I had been quite another person then. But 
I have nothing else to send you, dear, and so, as you now 
have my album, keep these few words as your birthday'- 
present. Some day I shall, perhaps, coiTcct them and 
smooth them up. I would have sent you a book Lady 
Matilda gave me for you, and which I like very much, but 
somebody has laid hands on it. I hope that, Hke ' ]\Iade- 
leine,’ when she gave up the charge of an hospital which she 
had undertaken, you will be ready to wait on an old bishop, 
Avhoso 'worh, at all events, is noble, and who may be much 
helped on by this daughter of his (if she can cook) in that 
wilderness to which he is now tending But we shall be 
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veiy happy, shall we not, dear Nina, in that littlei cottage- 
in Appin ? There will at least he nobody but ourselves ; 
and you and I must train up Ea and Sam, and work 
while it is day, or until some smooth Jacob or hairy Esau 
carries you off for a wife — -which he must not do until you 
are twenty-five, for until then you will not have come to 
your senses, and until then I shall require ‘ care, and to be 
kept diy, with the “ top uppermost.” ’ After that I shall 
retire to Ossians cave in Glencoe (do you remember it?), 
from which I shall gnash, like Old Pope in ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ at the passers-by. Poor Miss Wessellj with 
many tears, went away to-day into the dark night, pro- 
bably never more to be seen by us on this side the sun. 
She was much attached, talented, and upright. I should 
not wish for a better epitaph. ... I start to-morrow 
for Ballachulish. Lewis is very good and amusing ; but 
how to get him over the hills to his .grandmother I 
know not, or how to get you down to me I know not. 
You had better not join me until after the 29th and the 
synod has dispersed ; I do not think the place will be 
tidy before.” 

“ Were it not that I dimly feel 
A certainty that God is good, 

I should lie down in dark despau*. 

And breast no more the swelling flood 

“ But hovering over me there seems 
A very love in sorrows gone ; 

There must be love in what’s to come. 

And so, though dark, I wander on. 

“ I wander on in dull gi'ey hght. 

With twinkling stars of joy behind ; 

The past comes to me in the night. 

Old voices in the morniug wind. 

“ The future all unknown, imtried. 

The wave saps portions as I pass ; 

Alone, alone, I wander on. 

Still more alone, as runs the glass. 
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“ Yet is it thus wc come to Tliee 
Thou overlastest all, and Thou 
From -whom we came, leceiv’st again 
The once bright vessels battered now 

" Yet shall we find in that great home, 

All anchored whom we lost below. 

It must he so, or purjDoseless 

The works of God through being go ” 

Jvly nth, Ohaii' — I cannot at present kecj) house at 
Bishopston ; it has been dreadful to me beyond descrip- 
tion I shall come often and sec where sha is, and visit 
her, as they visited the Holy Sepulchre, but I cannot do 
the daily life of the old duty at Lochgilphead 

'‘And what good do I do to the x>olita 2 ^oo 2 ?le there, 
who know as much as I do, and are quite as good and 
better, I dare say, than I am ? In Appin there are fifteen 
hundred of our people without a shejiherd, and I am their 
shepherd. I have done notlung, or almost nothing, as 
yet, for the poor ; but it is not too late. 

“I dare say Uncle John may have told you that there 
is some need of my economising just now. I intend, 
accordingly, to fit up a cottage, quite as a cottage, and to 
live as a poor man, and also to give more to the poor I 
shall have the little carriage, because the cottage is two 
miles fi-om the church. I have found ti o ponies in 
Lewis, and I shall have to preach at Glencleran, Portna- 
croish, and sometimes at Fort William. We shall have 
no governess, no upper servants, and we shall be all very 
happy together. She would lilte my living at BaUachulish 
— she -^^hom that blue heaven bears on its bosom, hke a 
w''ater-lily, pure and chaste, and whose noble heart was all 
I could wish. My only hesitation, dear child, is tearing 
you and your dear sister and brothers from the soil in 
which they have learned to take root, and from those that 
love you.” 


On the same date he writes from BaUachulish : — 
“July 11th. — I have just arrived. The place looks 
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lovely and quiet, and every one is excessively kind, but 
expecting sucb wonderful things from my commg that I 
am bumbled to tbe very dust 

“ I have seen tbe parsonage, and witb a bttle papering, 
wbitewasbing, &c , it will do v ell enough. 

“ J Illy IMh - — ^We bad a busy day 3^esterday — first, tbe 
Gaebc service, after wbicb fifty-five were confirmed, and 
forty communicated , tben tbe English seivice, at v bicb I 
preached 

“July IMTi — Your letter, just received, has put me 
out of great anxiety about Mr Malcolm I suppose few 
beyond bis own circle care for him as I do. Next to your 
uncle, there is no .man I regard so much. It would have 
been a beav loss bad be too been taken from us I bad 
not beard of liim for ten days . . . 

“ Alas ' one should not be so lifted up or cast down as 
I am, Nina, about tbe tbmgs of this bfe ; and one would 
naturally suppose, after my forty years’ pilgrimage, I 
should have learnt to rest and be still ; but tbe repose has 
not come yet Indeed, bow to labour and care for those 
who are dear to you and yet be at rest is tbe bfe-long 
problem ; or, shall I say ? our bfe is as a pUgnmage -on a 
mountam ridge, with snow below, and volcanic fire above, 
while tbe path lies between Let ua look to tbe mount 
of transfiguration, i here tbe loving human Jesus puts on 
for a moment tbe garments be3^ond fuller’s whiteness, and, 
in so doing, assures us that in a bttle wbde it will be 
alwaj’^s thus with all of us — that those who have gone 
befor and those iLo ba^e yet to follow shall be all 
clothed with that gloiious mantle, with no moie -of earth 
remaining, save that human image wbicb in Him has 
become, and is to continue for ever, divine ” 

On tbe 29tb of July tbe diocesan synod was held 
at BaUacbnlisb, and shortly after its close tbe Hector 
of Westmill and Mrs. Ewing, bringing with them 
Nina and Alick, arrived and spent August with tbe 
Hisbop amid tbe glories of tbe Hrgbland bills and tbe 
long levels of tbe shining lochs. It was in tbe course 
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of tlic follomng month that tlie Bishop ‘^vas startled 
h}’ the aimoimceinent of the death of Lad}^ Matilda 
Maxwell, after a very short illness. He at once set 
off for Polloc. On his return to Ballaclinlish, the 
Bishop, accompanied h}^ his daughter, started on his 
travels, passing thi’ough Appin, confirming the 
churches and arranging various matters in connection 
with the different congregations. It is true that, 
during the early sining of this jmar, he had issued a 
little pastoral to the scattered chinches of his diocese, 
in which he expressed his gi*eat regret that from bodily 
infii-mity he was unable to see the members of them as 
often as he could wish ; but he was not the man to be 
satisfied with a wiitten statement to the Highlanders, 
if there was any possibility of face to face communi- 
cation with them, and the cordial welcome which he 
everywhere received dui’iug this round of visitations 
supplied the most satisfactory evidence that his love 
for them was not thi’own away. 

After the consecration of the church at Kmloch- 
moidart the Bishop proceeded to Edinburgh to attend 
the synod which was to meet there on September 29th, 
and which had important business to transact. The 
charge issued in the preceding year by Bishoj) Eorbes 
had alarmed the Protestant feelings, of manj^ both of the 
clergy and laity, being regarded by them as a virtual 
repudiation of the doctrines of the Eeformation, and a 
subtle* attempt to leaven the Church with medievalism, 
and five of the bishops agreed upon a declaration 
CCxldemnatory of the Bishop of Brechin’s views on the 
subject of the Eucharist. Against this condemnation 
Bishop Eorbes appealed, and it was this appeal which 

T 
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the synod had now to take under consideration. The 
case came on for hearing, hut no decision was 
pronounced, and the court adjourned to the 10th of 
Decemher. 

In October the Bishop paid a hasty -visit to the 
south, spending on liis way a few hours at the Man- 
chester Exhibition, of which he speaks as a very 
glorious and inMgorating spectacle. The .present 
journey vras undertaken chiefly in the interests of his 
second son, about whose futni'e career he wished to 
consult Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

At York the Bishop had seen in the Times the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch. 

To his DjL-aGHTEH ; — 

WmxoN House, Saxtsbitrt, Odohe}' Gth. 

” You have heard, dearest Nina, of his death Tvho has 
been almost a father to you and your hi others He too 
is gone, and "un are more than ever alone Ee-w Vvifl 
lament Poltalloch as do I can tiuly say, next to Uncle 
John, he was the man I loved most Well, he is at est 
He was righteous, and pure, and good I cannot doubt it 
is well Avitli him Poor Mrs Malcolm, how deeply do I 
feel for her She is learning — as those only r ho have 
passed through an experience lilee hers can in the least 
understand — what it is to be alone Alice’s account 

of her father’s death is touching, and yet comfoitmg 
I believe Poltalloch scarcely knew what it was to be i ith- 
out suffeimg, and that peaceful gliding into the calm sea 
of eternity, where the weary aie at rest, ivas to him 
unmingled good : all save that idiich is the sting of death- 
beds — the j)arting with those we love ” 

For various reasons it was not deemed advisabU 
that the Bishop should pass the winter 'n Balla- 
chulish, as he had at one time proposed, and as the 
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tenants to wliom lie liacl let Bisliopston liacl ‘vacated 
it; lie returned liome witli liis family in l^ovember. 
But he was soon called away again to attend tlie 
adjourned meeting of tlie synod in Edinburgli. 

To hiB BnoinEH. : — 

CumdUAI:, December IZth 

“The synod ivas a difficult business. Bisliop Forbes 
appeared ivith a legal adviser (I^fr. For]^es, of Brum), 1 'ho 
protested against all acts of the S}mod in the matlci 
nic Primus then brought forward a paper on the Eucha- 
rist, ‘W'hicli he hoped would obtain synodical adojDtion ; 
but, save Trower and myself, no one voted for it. I 
voted for it with difficulty, my feeling being against all 
definitions on the Eucharist ” 

To Bishop 'WoimswouTn : — 

CuMDinvi:, December IZth, 1857. 

“ I liave written to the Primus to say I luill sign the 
Declaration I have come to this conclusion with gi’cat 
unvullingness, as my feelings in many ways arc in another 
direction But when the Eucharist has been represented 
as it has by Bishop Forbes and Mr. Keble, I think that 
so long as I am a minister of this Church I am bound to 
say whether their inteipretation of our formularies is tlie 
most natural one. I shall be supposed to be of their mind 
if I do not join the Bishops of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
in their Declaration. I think I ought not to allow this, 
and I fancy dming the long discussion we shall have on 
all hands ere this matter is brought forward again, 
shall weaken the cause of peace and the unity of the body 
if we leave it unlaiown till then what our opinions aie, 
each in his o'wq diocese The peace the document v ill give 
will much depend upon the number of the signatures " 

The object of tbePrim'us in ob't^ining signatures to 
the Declaration was at first merely to give the Bisho/)s 
of the Scotch Ohureh an opportunity of freeing them- 
selves from complicity with the doctrines taught by 

T 2 
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Bishop Borbes; but matters became more and more 
serious. The laity of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
insisted on the formal trial of Bishop Eorbes at the 
Edinburgh synod of 1858, and the determined atti- 
tude of the Bishop of Brechin induced the Primus to 
send round the Declaration to uTl tliB clci'gy for signa- 
ture. Accordingly, on December 28th, Bishop Ewing 
received from him a letter, in which he anxiously 
inquired how many copies he would like for circulation 
in the diocese of Argyll and 'the Isles. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


lETALS OF BISHOP FORBES AHD MR. CHEYNE— LITRA GER- 
MANICA— SCOTTISH OFFICE. 1868 — 1869 . 

A Mil) solenm, but now somewhat less poignant 
memories of the past, amid the happiness of his 
children, hut also amid the conflicting anxieties 
which the recent episcopal declaration against the 
Romanizing and materialistic teaching ol Bishop 
Eorbes on the subject of the Eucharist of necessity 
entailed, the year 1858 dammed over the Bishop of 
Ai’gj^U. We all know the words, “ the hand of leisure 
hath the daintier sense,” but the reverse of them was 
true in the case of Alexander Ewing. BQs senses were 
dainty even to painfulness, but he was not in the 
least a sentimental dreamer. Mercifully for him, he 
had ui-gent and abiding public duties to discharge 
when his great sorrow came to him, and the claims of 
these supplied him with immediate escape from the 
leisure which is apt to induce a mere morbid brooding 
over one’s own feelings into the healthy fields of action. 
‘^Buty,” as he wrote, “remains.” But the strength 
of vvill which enabled him to pour out his very life, 
as he did, in ministering to others, only left his heart 
and imagination free for the ingress of all sweet and 
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tender tlionglitSj and vlien Ms honi’S of leisure and 
reaction came, deepened Ms sense of tlie loss of that 
yisible presence -wMcli had always radiated so much 
light and st ength to Mm; and so it was that, in 
seeMng to comfort others, he Mmself was comforted 
of G-od. 

2’o his Beoxher — 

Jammy 2nd, 1856. 

There comes a time, say the Italians, when the memoiy 
of a great sorrow is changed into a divine contentment I 
dare say it MU he part of the enjoyments of heaven. But 
my nature (as Sir B Brodie said when he stethoscoped me) 
is so ‘ tumultuous,’ that I fear it wiU not he until I have 
put off tins mortal tahernacle that I shaU he at peace 

"lam in the midst of the ferment which the Declara- 
tion has set in motion, and from the inclosed letter you 
vuU see that it is hot at Cumhrae Please fori^ard it to 
the Bishop of Glasgow I have not heard firom Uim for 
some time, hut I hope he is not tiring of the Declaration. 
Now we have gone in for it, we ought to adhere to it 
manfully ” 

It was a special comfort to the Bishop, in aU Ms 
present ecclesiastical endeavours, to know that he had 
the sympathy of the greater part of the laity of Ms 
diocese. The support, however, wMch the Bishop 
received from them in general did not lessen the pain 
-s hich he felt from the estrangement of one or two of 
his old friends, and did not in the least relax his 
efforts to prevent any such lamentable result in the 
case of others. 

To the Hon. Q-. Botle . — ■ 

" Although, formally, there maybe contention, and even 
severance, yet, I doubt not, as our chief desire has been to 
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serve Christ, u'c shall preserve that love ‘which was our 
first honcl. 

“ But the state of our Church occasions me great anxiety, 
and I cannot conceal from you that I feel I must go on in 
the same path on Avhich I entered with so much hesitation. 
I am not anxious to make definitions on the subject of tho 
Hoi}’’ Communion (though I do not hold with the Bishop 
of Brechin), and accept in their integrity the teaching of 
tho Anglican standards.” 

To Ksliop WoimswoKin : — 

Pamiary 31s^, 1858. 

“ I am very glad that _you have been asked to preach in 
Westminster Abbey. B}' all possible means avail yourself 
of the o 2 :) 2 )ortunity for our sakes. I may bo wrong, but I 
have always looked to union with the Church of England 
as the onl}’’ hope for our OAvn. Without that substantial 
oneness Avith her Ave shall never get out of tho Avr-etched 
‘ distinction Avithout a difference,’ in Avhich it appears to 
me we have lived since 1GS8. The ‘ Hymnal’ Avill come 
all right, but I AA^ish you had put in the ' Hymn on Heaven. 

I could' not Avell press for its insertion, as the music to 
Avhich it is usuall}'- sung Avas composed by a relation of my 
OAATi.’''’ I noted Avhat the Primus said, but he, much 
honoured and esteemed as he is by me, is about as bad a 
judge of poetry as Avell can be. Songs of pi^aise surely do 
requhe a different mode of expression from that Avhich is 
suitable in a simple prose narrative. If hymns not directly 
addressed to the Dmne^Being arc admitted at all, surely 
such as the ‘Hymn on Heaven’ are admissible.” 

In a letter to the PrimuSj which the Bishop iss'ued 
about this time, and which ho Avas anxious that his 
episcopal brethren should haAm in their hands before 
the great meeting of the synod in Edinbiu’gh, he sub- 
jected -the existing state- of affah’s .in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church to an elaborate review. In this 

The well-known ■"'Jerusalem the Golden,” the music of which 
was written by the Bishop’s cousin. 
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letter the Bishop ■writ*es as a liberal Gharchman, but 
he writes, too, as a patriotic Scotchman. After haying 
held orders in the Scottish Episcopal Church for 
upwards of twenty years, and after watching with 
great interest the later deyelopment of Scottish eccle- 
siastical historj , he was decidedly of opinion that a 
large proportion of the more sober-minded and edu- 
cated Presbyterian laity would ere now have been 
absorbed within the Episcopal communion had it not 
been for the rooted suspicion with which they re- 
garded the Scottish Communion 0£B.ce, while he far- 
ther held that it was the primary authority now 
assigned to this office which accounted for the fact 
that the Episcopalian laity, who represented so largely 
both the learned and the landed interests of the coun- 
try, contributed so inadequately to the support of the 
institutions of their Chi rch. Accordingly, he pleaded 
earnestly and eloquently for the eHmination of the 
formulary, and for ‘‘ identification in all points with 
the Church of England.” 

To Bishop WOHDSWOBTH 

" You -V) lU receive by post a letter I have thought it right 
to print, addiessed to the Primus I cannot, as a Scottish 
Episcopahan clergyman, any longer refram from pubhely 
maldng known my sentiments as to the position and pros- 
pects of our Church I think it has been sacrificed to a 
party firom the beginning, and that the adoption by canonical 
recogmtion of the symbol of the non-jurors as of primary 
authority simply infected our communion with the virus 
which caused the death of the Episcopacy of the Stuarts 
I believe that many of my brethren sympathize luti* me, 
but are withheld from expressing their sympathy by a 
romantic feeling of veneration for the non-jurors, forget- 
ting the great prmciples ^ hich i ere sacrificed, to them. I 
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should have preferred a quiet condemnation of the doc- 
trines of the Bishop of Brechin and ]Mr. Cheync,* but I take 
it that no mere judicial act v'ill be of any lasting avail. So 
long as the root which throws up these disturbing growths 
among us remains, the evil will be perpetually recurring. 
Pray have compassion on those who, like myself, have 
struggled long against this evil.” 

To his Brotiieii : — 

“ I hear that a movement is being made for getting up 
a memorial of thanks to me for my ‘ Letter to the Primus.’ 
Sidney Herbert has written to me expressing his cordial 
approval of its contents.” 

It seems to have been diuiug the course of this, 
spring that the Bishop became acquainted vith a little 
book, ‘which was to him like a “brook in the way,” of 
which .he drank to his great refreshment amidst the 
contentions in which he had now to sustain a promi- 
nent part, but wliich were so alien to his gentle and 
tolerant spirit. Writing to his brother on Pebruaiy 
the 11th, he says : — 

‘‘ I do not Imow if you have met with the ' Ljua 
Germanica.’ Nothing I have seen comes up to it in 
Christian experience. The first hymn beginning, ‘0 
watchman, will the night of sm be never past,’ is one of 
the profoundest of human utterances.” 

The Bishop’s appreciation of the “ Lyra,’’ and his 
thankfulness for the great comfort which. he derived 
from one or iwo of its songs- of the life which is hid 
in G.od, led to a delightful correspondence, and 

The Eev. William Cheyne, of Aberdeen, who had been summoned 
before the sjTiod for teaching on the subject of the Holy Eucharist 
inconsistent with the formularies of the Church. 
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afterwards to a lasting friendship, with the gifted 
translator. 

To Mus ‘W'lNifsv'on.TH — 

LocHGiupnEAxi, BisnorsTOxV, Fehiuuiu 28th, 1858. 

‘‘ Deaii j\lADA3r, — Suffer one ^\ho has derived great 
benefit from your valuable volume to thanh you for the 
great, the very great, boon you have conferred upon this 
country by your valuable translation of the ‘Hymns of 
Germany ’ Kich as Germany is in psalms and hymns, her 
riches are valueless to us if buried in a foreign language. 
As was the case when the Scriptures were translated, 
you have given us the thoughts of our German brethien 
in a ‘ language understanded by the people ’ No 
words could adequately express how much comfort and 
Strength I and mine have derived from your ‘ Hymnal,’ 
and I hope to place it in the hands of many The only 
regi-et I have respecting your book is that so few of the 
metres will suit our tunes, and consequently we shall 
encoimter considerable difficulty in introducing them with 
their valuable Christian Imowledge and experience into our 
Church psalmody, if permitted to do so by * ecclesiastical 
authoiity Keasonable, however, as the seUing price of the 
‘ Hymnal ’ is, yet I fear it is too high for our poorer 
classes, in whose hands I should much love to see it I 
wish we could have a very cheap edition for them, and I 
have been thinldng v hether it v ould at all bo in accordance 
with your feelings or arrangements to have it entered on 
the list of the Chiistian Knowledge Society’s publications 
“It is only natural that you should caie to Imow 
whether your I’ork has not been altogether in vain, and 
as one who has been struck by the arrow you have shot, 
allow me to say how deeply it has penetrated But life 
springs forth fr-om such ivounds as mine, and therefore I 
have to thank you, and the Chevalier Bunsen also, for the 
great good you have already done us, and, prospectively, 
for the great good your work is certain to do by-and-by. 

“ I am, faithfully yours, 

“Alexajstder Ewing, 

“ Bishop of Arg-ffi and the Isles ” 
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Tlic cheaper edition was iiltiniately published in 
1860 hy Messrs. Longman. 

The abundant lahoius in "which the Bishop was now 
engaged, with their incvitahle excitement for his 
ardent temperament, began to tell upon his health. 
From the middle of March all preaching work was 
I)ercmptorily forbidden him, and not too soon, for in 
a day or two after he had a ver"®" severe pulmonary 
attack, “the worst he had had for years.” 

To his EnoinER . — 

March, 22nd, 1858. 

“ I have heard pretty fi'ecpicntly fiom !\rr Stanley, and 
his letters have done me good Ho v ants me to come and 
see liis mother in London, but I cannot go this spring. 
His book on Palestine will, I think, do vast good, and in 
many unthought-of "viaj^s The very maps themselves, 
which are quite novel in chai'actcr, must go far, I think, to 
-produce a very realistic impression, and I am not sure that 
this is only a secondaiy matter At least, I have set my 
j oung people to copy them, and I sec they take great 
interest in them, esjiecially in the colouring, which seems 
to enable them to .see, as with their own eyes, the look of 
the places delineated But I am not in Palestine, or in 
Paradise, only, if God Fpare me to see the result, good must 
arise from our present contentions, and the Dagon of a 
Scottish Office must come do^m ” 

The Bishop was present at the synod which Avas 
held in Edinburgh in the month of May, when 
the views maintained by Bishop Eorbes received 
a condemnation which was bold, xmanimous, and 
strong. Ho. notice, however, was taken of Bishop 
Ewiflg’s proposal for the ejection of the Scottish 
Communion Office ; he had not the support even of 
the Primus on this matter. Bishop Terrot considered, 
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as Bisliops Home and Horsley Iiad done long ago, 
tliat that office was purely sciiptural in its terms and 
teaching, and affirmed that its most ardent apologists, 
from Bishop Jolly downwards, had interpreted its 
phraseology in a sense wholly antagonistic to the 
mediasval notions of Bishop Borhes. On the other 
hand. Bishop Ewing contended that, if the Scottish 
Office was identical in meaning with the English, Hs 
retention was a superfluity. 

After the meeting of his own- annual diocesan synod 
in July, and the autumn visitation to the northern 
part of his diocese, Bishop Ewing was called again to 
Edinhurgh to attend the synod of September 28 th, 
at which the case of Mr. Oheyne, was once more to 
he considered. On arriving in Edinhurgh he le mt, 
to his great sorrow, that his much-loved friend. 
Bishop Terrot, had had a stroke of paralysis. 

To lus Brother : — 

“ Sad and sony I should, in any circumstance, have 
heen to hear such an affliction had fallen on my old and 
dear friend, but I am specially grieved that he has been 
struck dovm at such a crisis in the affairs of om- Church 
If worthy Dean Ramsay were gone, where should we be ^ 
I assure you the laity are mainly kept to us by the per- 
sonal character of these good men. Eew know Scotland 
better than I do I saw the Primus to-day, and of course, 
gave him the ‘ Lyra Geimanica ’ 

In the absence of the Primus I am senior bishop, but 
an attempt has been made to get rid of me as president of 
the synod in the Che3Tie case, on the ground that I have 
already prejudged the question which is to become the sub- 
ject of deliberation in my charge at our own synod 


The Bishop, however, claimed his right, and occu- 
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pied tlie chair, but he took no actiye part in the 
proceedings. In fact, he conld not have spoken at all 
without seeming to afeont the right reverend brethi’en 
by whom he was snrronnded, for while agreeing with 
the majority of them in their beliefs as to the symbolic 
significance of the Holy Commnnion, and while he 
conld not regard with indifiercnce the blnndermg 
materialism of Mr. Cheyne, he deprecated from his 
inmost heart all doctrioal perse'cntions. He shrank 
from “ definitions of the nndefinable,” and, in the 
Xnesent instance, his rooted conviction was that the 
prosecntion struck thewi’ong object. The sentence of 
indefinite suspension was pronounced b}" the synod 
against Mr. Cheyne, but Bishop EAviag could not 
record his vote in favour of a judgment involving 
penal consequences.” However, the distracting Cheyne 
case did not end now. hir. Cheyne appealed to a 
future synod against the verdict of the Edinbui’gh 
meeting, and it was not until Hovember, 9th, 1859, 
that judgment was finally delivered on the appeal, 
when, by three votes against two, the College of 
Bishops confirmed the sentence of suspension. 

At the close of the synod the Bishop retoned to 
Polloc, to find abundant refreshment for his heart and 
mind after these wearying and painful debates. 

To his Bkothub. . — 

“Mr. Erskine -was here when I arrived. I was much 
charraed with him, and benefited by him, such habitual 
dwelling in God, and consequently in holiness, combined 
with so much childhke humour and playfulness, I never 
met with before. I presided at a large meeting in Glasgow 
in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
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and w-as well received The Rajah Brooke^ too, vho was 
stajdng at PoUoc, was warmly applauded ” 

A-fter a flying visit to Carlisle, where he was so 
delighted with the magnificent Cathedral seiwice, that 
he said it was q^uite worth coming all the way from 
Edinburgh to listen to it, the Bishop returned to his 
winter quarters at Bishopston, “like a bird that has 
wandered from her nest, glad to return.” 

“ The beginning of sti’ife,” said a wise Hebrew, 
“is as when one letteth out water,” and Bishop 
Ewing.had to experience in 1859 the truth of this old 
proverb. The waters were out everywhere, and the 
Scotch Episcopal Church was flooded with appeals, 
protests, and declarations. Indeed, it might well 
seem to the Bishop of Argyll that the bursting of one 
of the Crinan Canal reservoirs, which occurred after 
an excessively wet season on the 9th of Februaiy m 
this year, and whidi shook the coimtry with a roar ai^ 
of loudest thunder when the pent-up waters rolled in 
fury down the mountain side, as an apt symbol of 
the avalanche of pamphlets and of embittered feeling 
which was now precipitating itself on the enclosure of 
the Scotch Episcopalian community Amid the rush 
and roar of theological excitement, however, Alex- 
ander Ewing calmly and resolutely maintained his 
own position, though, as in so many other instances, 
he had to stand alone. His contention for the elimi- 
nation of the Scotch Office did not meet with a 
solitary supporter in the various gatherings of his 
Episcopal brethren. He especially regretted that 
his dear friend, the Bishop of St. Andrews, had 
become a zealous apologist of the Laudian Office, and 
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consequently withheld his sympathy and aid from 
himself in his endeavour after “ entire identity with 
the ritual of England.” 

Tc) Bifahop 'WoBDffwoBni — 

“I cam satisfied th.at the view I maintain is that of 
three-fom’ths of oiir clergy, and if you saw the number of 
letters which I have received Irom the laity, you could not 
doubt for one moment that it is theirs too. The VTiters 
are quite unanimous in affirming that our present agita- 
tions arise from our retention of the Scotch Office.” 

The following letter will explain the object of the 
address which at this time the Bishop sent round to 
his own clergy for subscription : — 

To Bishop WOBDSWORTH 

Bishopstok, luly 24th 

“ I propose sending the inclosed circular to my clergy. 
I shall be glad if you can sign it, and if the Bishops of 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh can do the same. 

"But if you think you cannot do so, and if, as is probable, 
others wiU refuse their signatures, I ^ shall be prepared 
to circulate it alone I feel that are allowing the 
real meaning of om* late acts to be misundeJstood, and the 
opposite party do not in the least realise how thoroughly 
in earnest we are. Mr Clieyne continues to officiate as a 
deacon, and the world is simply laughing at us and our 
Church Were I not thoroughly convinced that reformed 
Episcopacy is 'the best tiling going, I should be tempted to 
cast in my lot with the Moravians. I have called special 
attention in my pastoral to Bishop Eden’s strange state- 
ment at our late synod as to the north being so attached 
to the Scotch Office Why, fifteen years ago, the synod of 
Moray petitioned against its continuance > ” 

« 

"Wiiile the excitement arising from the late Judg- 
ment and appeal in the Cheyne case was rising to 
its height, Bishoj) Trower resigned the see of Glasgo'V'', 
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and Dr. 'Wilson, tlie present bishop, ^vas appointed in 
bis stead. 

Before starting for his autumn tour* to the chuinhes 
of the north, and during the course of it, he thus 
■writes to his brother : — 

A.iigust 29th. 

” On Thursday Nina and I set off for Ballachuhsh and 
Kinlochmoidaiff and thence we go to Inverness for the 
meetmg of the Cliuich Society AVe hope to be home in 
October 

“ I beheve that the oil of joy is what I i ant to keep 
me going, but, perhaps, I should get intoxicated if I always 
had a store of it , and when I am physically i eh my 
spirits seem almost beyond my control. 

“ I send you a little book, which I hope will reach you 
for jmur birthday — ^Tennyson’s ‘Idylls’ It contains the 
most exquisite thing ever written — ‘ Elaine ’ 

“I have got two tremendous scolds about misdirecting 
your letters, tod I am in a perfect fright lest I should get 
another for misdnecting this one, for I have not the least 
conception where you are I never can realise facts 
unless they aie metaphysical ones” 

“ Dean Eamsay has pubhshed a pamphlet recommending 
a refoim of our canons, especially of Canon XXI We shall 
have a vai-, but it will end well Bishops Eden and 
WordsAvorth are both for the Scotch OfSce, because a ith 
that they slew the Gohath Cheyne ” 

On his return fr m the north the Bishop heard 
with deep concern of the illness of his mother-in- 
law and much-loved Mend, kCrs. Stewart, and to her 
daughter Clifford he thus -wrote : — 

“ Life’s sufferings are indeed mysterious ! It is the 
hour and poA er of darkness , but it is aU education, and 
so severe that Jesus, at seemg it, ‘ wept ’ But there is no 
other way to hfe, and it is hfe Avhich is coming — no doubt 
of that, ‘ The Avildemess shall blossom as the rose.’ We 
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■:aTC Hoen nougiit yet but the v.ilclerness. As tlie apricot, 
r.iti' all its aroma, is made rq) of the sun and rain, so arc 
v, e 01 all the varied suns and storms vdiich have passed 
<'ver us, and thereby we enter into eternal life. Believe 
this, and lay hold of eternal life. 

Pray, dear C. ; praj- •without ceasing." 

The preceding letter was quickly followed by his 
personal jDresence at Pennycuickj and he could not 
hud it iu his heart to leave his Mends again until after 
the death of Mrs. Stewart. 

“Dearest Clifford, — It wiU be some time ere we 
shall be able to think of the true life of your mother, apart 
from the humiliation and horror of the sick and dying bed. 
The dissolution of the body is a fearful thing, and every 
thinking person must feel it to be so — ^but it ends, it ends, 
and Lazarus sleepeth. 

“ ‘ Attendre et espdrer.’ These are Divine words, though 
they are only the words of Alexandre Dumas. But God, 
Father, Friend, Brother — ^what need we more ? At times 
the cup is bitter, the prayer we prayed seems to be alto- 
gether unheard ; yet from the hand nailed on the cross 
can come to us nothing but good. . . . 

“ I -wcndei- we do not lead higher lives ! Christ sweeps 
by the apostles, not as wishing to pass, but they do not 
know Him ; and they < 3 ry out when they see Him that. He 
is a spirit. 

“ I think it not so hard to die in the midst of those we 
love, and who love' us, as a-way alone in foreign lands ; and 
yet when the eye gets dim and the heart and flesh are also 
failing, to go out anywhere must be very much the same. 
The only difference is the character of the person who died 
— was he a righteous soul, to whom righteousness ivas 
dear, to whom a heavenly kingdom would be akin ? ” 

In J^ovember Bishop Ewing again repaired to Edin- 
burgh to be present at the final adjudication of the 
Cheyne case ; but when the day came he was too ill to 

u 
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appear at the synodical meeting. He sent 'in Ms 
witten opinions on the case ; hnt, though the paper 
■was privately shown to the bishops, it was decided 
that it conld not with propriety he read -in eonrt, as 
the precedent might he dangerous.- 

But if the Bishop regretted his own absence, it was 
s'fcill more regretted by Ms friend the Bishop of St. 
Andi'ews, who wrote : Pray do take care of yourself, 
I had rather live to see another Bishop of St. Andrews 
than another Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Hot to 
have had yon with ns a second time on the seat of 
jndgment was a bitter disappointment. However, yonr 
mind and spirit were with ns.’^ 



CHAPTER XX. 


■\T:SIT to POLLOG— LONDON— the aegyll fund— change 
ON THE EUCKAEIST. 1860. 

TX a letter of tlie 30tli of December, 1859, in'wbioli be 
thanks his brother for a welcome present of books. 
Bishop E^ying has supplied ns with the following 
charming ‘interior ” of the life at Bishopston His 
eldest daughter absorbed in Eiiskin ; his second buried 
in a book of Scottish ballads, and not likely to rise 
for the rest of the day; Sam comforting himself, he 
haying had one of his eyes nearly scratched out by a 
thornbush, by pursuing knowledge under difficulties ; 
baby delighted with the similitude of a wretched old 
man on the coyer of a pictui’e-book, which he seemed to 
yalue as a very happy likeness of his own father; 
and the Bishop himself greatly enjoying a yolume of 
Robertson, ‘‘who always brings life and light with 
him.” 

Though himself a prisoner in the house, the usual 
Chrismas festiyities were duly celebrated, and “ the 
neighbours danced with the children to the music of 
the piper,” while the house itself seemed to “ rock 
with the reels.” 

Alexander Ewing had now occupied the see of 

V 2 
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Argyll and the Isles for a peri'od of nearly twelve 
years, and if Ms venerable friend- and patron Bishop 
Low had still survived, he would only have found that 
all the Hgh and sanguine expectations he had cherished 
respecting Ms young successor were more than ful- 
filled. The Bishop had selected him because, as he 
wrote to one of the laity of the diocese of Argyll, 

" He was a sincere Christian and a gentleman — one who 
knew the world, and whom the world, in its turn, could 
not fail to know and appreciate ; one, moreover, who 
had not sought the episcopal office merely to make a 
livelihood out of it, and gain honour at the same time, 
but who had private means of his own, which freed him 
from any such unworthy imputation, and which would 
enable him to maintain, with sufficient external dignity, 
the position he had been chosen to fill, while he felt con- 
fident that out of his patrimony he would liberally con- 
tribute in aid of the man}’' claims of Argyll and the Isles.” 

But Alexander Ewing had not only, as Bishop 
Low had anticipated, contributed generously in aid of 
the claims of the Episcopalian Highlanders 5 he had 
made large sacrifices of Ms patrimony in their behalf; 
Eor Ms o'wn^ part he would have greatly rejoiced if 
he could have lived always and only the life of a 
giver; but he found that he had been dispensing 
his bounties with too liberal a hand, and he was laid 
under the necessity of taking into consideration what 
further domestic retrenchments could be made, and 
whether some means could not be adopted of increas- 
ing permanently the revenues of the see. 

It would have been but reasonable to predict 
that if the trying circumstances amid wMch he 
was admimstering the affairs of Ms diocese were 
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made Imo^n to Lis personal friends and to the Mends 
of the CLiircL, lie ■^voukl not be left to struggle on 
single-banded in Lis work. Tliere were a few at 
least, like Lis greatly loved and always loyal friend 
Dr. Tait, tlie BisLop of London, wLo, after once 
hearing the facts of the situation, would hold it sin 
and shame to suffer the intellectual and spiritual 
energies of so fine and gifted and devout a natui’e as 
was that of Alexander Ewing to be drained off from 
the services of the Chinch b}’- harassing secular 
anxieties. But not even those who Imew Bishop 
Ewing best, who had had special opportunities 
of noticing the effects of the rare power which he 
possessed of attracting the interest and regard of 
men of all shades of ecclesiastical opinion, would have 
ventui’ed to anticipate the response which, in the 
course of this year, his a2:»peal in behalf of Ai’gyll 
and the Isles called forth. 

■While the Bishop, according to his wont, v.ms 
at this Eew Year time consecrating himself anew to 
his “ Father’s business,” and while he was revolving 
many plans for the future, there came a sudden rift in 
the darkness which surrounded him, and this was a 
letter from Sir John Maxwell begging him to pay him 
a lengthened visit at Polloc, and to bring his eldest 
daughter with him. 

Early in January he set out with his second 
daughter to leave her at Calton Mor, intending 
himself to remain there only a few days ; but once 
more he was laid up with a severe illness, and the 
end of the month had come before he could undertake 
the journey to Polloc. His pen, however, was busy. 
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as usual, and from Calton Mor lie wrote, among 
other letters, the following to his brother : — 

"... The revivals you speak of certainly create excite- 
ment, but not at all of a satisfactorj’’ character. It is to 
the 2^ossession of out souls in paiieiice that we are called, 
and it is patience 'V'liich wins the day — patience and 
trust. Is the providence of God less, or his Ifatherliness 
less, or His special care less real, because we do not see 
miraculous interference with nature’s proceedings ^ 

“ I am persuaded that foiv some considerable time we 
have been hving merely on words, and in our teaching have 
been substituting them for life and reahty Half of our 
religious expressions are purely scholastic terms wliich have 
become antiquated, and do not in the least speak to us of 
natm'e or fact. Many of our divines are good hnguists, 
but few of them luiow much of nature, of science, or of 
life If I had health, I would open a school of science 
at Lochgilphead, for the special benefit of young men 
who are looking forward to ordmation, or who may have 
already been ordained , for even those of that numbei 
who have been to our imiversities and public schools have 
had very little, if anjq rigorous scientific training, and habits 
of accurate natuial obseiwation would only, as I conceive, 
enable them to appiehend more thoroughly, und to grasp 
more firmly the ultimate principles upon which aU true 
rehgion must be based Of course I could only undertake 
to communicate the elements of scientific knowledoe, of 
astronomy, chemistiy, geology, &c ; but these I could 
teach, while it a ould be one of my great aims to make the 
study of nature a genuine preparation for the consideration 
of the higher claims of Eevelation Moreover, there is a 
large class of young men who have little talent for Lan- 
guages, but Avho haae very decided scientific taste or 
capacity, and some of them might easily avad themselA’'es 
of such an institution ag I am dreaming of ” 

Again, a few days later : — 

"I have to go over to Lochgilphead to-moirm for a 
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confirmation, and Ea i'-j one of tlie candidates. ... I 
am better, but not strong. But Mr. Malcolm’s stuffed 
birds and natural history boofis "with their illustrations 
create in me ucav life. Yes, I am mnldng progress in ‘ the 
ne-\v theolog3^.’ as it is called, and, if spared, I think I 
could do some tiling in that department ; but as yet it is. 
only some aspects of nature that I really Imow anything 
of with exactness, while I believe we overlook too 
much her great teaching, notivithstanding that our Lord 
has said to us, ‘ Consider the lilks of the field,’ and 
' Behold the fowls of the air.’ I do not mean that wc 
shall find in nature an explanation of the darker aspects of 
humanity, or of Pro^udcnce, or the cure for sin ; but she 
will give us faith and reverence, and her lessons must be 
altogether in harmony with those of Christ, who is ‘ the 
Door’ and 'the Y^y.’ There cannot l>c antagonism 
between the two, and if there ever seems to bo, it must 
arise from our ovui misinterpretation, for is it not written, 

‘ I and m}’’ Faliher (the Creator) are one.’ But I must 
repeat what I did in a former letter. Ye have been 
starving our souls by endeavouring to live on words, and 
the words, being mostty obsolete in meaning, have simply 
engendered strife. But the stars do lead us to God, although 
no special Eiiiphany star is visible among them. Astro- 
nomy, looked at with the instrument which Christ has put 
into our hands, is an everlasting Epiphany ; or are we to be 
contented with seeing less than the old Hebrew did who 
could sing, ' The heavens declare the glory of God.’ But 
Nature’s million aspects are disregarded — the million voices, 
calling us to ‘ come and see,’ arc unheeded. !Men hear not, 
see not, and will not believe, unless they have some sign like 
transubstantiation, which yet supplies no sign at all, or 
apostolic succession, as if ainj?- number of men, continuing to 
'assert through ever so many ages that a thing was true, 
necessarily proved its truth ! On this last hypothesis, 
Galileo must have been a great-heretic. Well might a certain 
generation be addressed in the words, ‘Oh ye of little 
faith,’ because they were looking out for little things 
some material infraction of God’s eternal laws — and were 
blind to the perennial miracle which obedience to these 
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laws implies. And surely tlie great sign wliicli Christ 
gave to the world in His life, as in His. death, must have 
been strangely misunderstood before the Papal Father of 
Christendom could prepare to bombard his children in 
Bologna, instead of falling on their necks, or going out 
after them until he found them. But j’^et I am really 
hopeful as to Ital}’-, and Avere it not for the inevitable 
scolds of a certain rector, I Avould write to the noble 
CaAmur, and suggest to liim a programme of Church 
reform. I Avould offer him, moreover, the service of one 
pair of laAAm sleeves, Avhich are ragged, no doubt, and old, 
but Avhich might only, in conse'quence of their antique and 
worn condition, be more readily accej)ted, as indicating 
that the arms inside of them have had some experience in 
lathe-turning and in the manufacture of chessmen for the 
board. Fedremo.” 

To his Brother : — 

PoLXOC, February, 1860. 

“It is very dark, yet I am sure that God is smiling on 
me. I have been thinking a good deal lately about the 
Avords, ‘ Except ye see signs and AA^onders, ye aauII not 'be- 
lieve,’ and haA^e been feeling Iaqaa' much Ave all underlie 
the censure Avhich they contain ; for, hke childi’en- Avho 
Avish. to see the inside of a Avatch, and who do not heed, 
or do not understand the moA’-ements of the hands on 
the dial-plate, AA^e do not recognise the diA'ine significance 
of the daily events of life, and Avant to sec something 
more, as if seeing Avere beheving, or as if mere flesh and 
blood ever could see, or reveal the Divine. By the Avay, 
there are some remarkable things in Thomson’s ‘ Hymn 
on the Seasons ’ on this subject, in advance of his times. 
See especially the concluding lines : — 

. . . I cannot go 

Where Fniversal Love smiles not around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

Prom seeming eyil still educing good. 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression ; but I lose 
Myself in Him, in light inefiable.’ 
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“I do not intend to liousckocp again for a Jong time. 
I i'dieve I .dioidd liavc diod if I Iiad remained at Locli- 
gilpliead, living tlio old life; parlly from ilio vmrk, and 
partly from tLc memorio.s of tlic post. Cnrioiisl}'- enough, 
the tables here are covered tvith new books on the subject 
I have been writing to you about, without my knowing 
that any one was spcciall}’- thinking of it — the relation of 
licvelation to physical nature. There arc some bad books, 
no doubt', among them ; but tlicy all unite in proving 
vdiat tlie want of the age is, for Nature asserts herself on 
rvery liand.” 

To iJio Same : — 

“ I am sorry to say I must go to Edinburgh on Satur- 
day about this trial. Bishop Terrot wants a consultation 
])cforc Tuesday. Sir John cfocs with us to Ershdiie’s. The 
trial is likely to prove a very serious and protracted affair. 
At least, I have received a printed defence by Bishop Forbes, 
of more than a liundred pages.” 

To tliG Saaie : — 

“ At last this trial is over, but wliat is worse than I 
feared, the judgment is postponed till the 1 5th of March. 
I shall go back with Sir Jolin to Polloc for a fortnighr. 
Mr. Kcble was at the trial, and left to-day in vciy low 
spirits. We all thought Mr. Henderson too much for the 
Bishop of Brcchm. As to the judgment itself, I should 
be prepared to move that we should not' deliver any 
penal sentence, and chiefly on the ground of our sanction- 
ing the use of an office for the Holy Communion 'which 
teaches we know not what. So Ion" as that is used, 

similar troubles will and must arise I. wish you 

were here with Erskme. He is the man of God indeed, 
and with reverence I may say of him, that he takes away 
the sins of the world from all who have the happiness of 
laiowing him.” 

After retui’ning to Polloc. from Edinburgh, the 
Hisliop was again seized with a severe illness, and 
■was unable, when the day came, to attend the 
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adjourned, meeting of tlie synod. He had, fLoweYerj 
tliorouglily made up Ms mind as to the yerdictj 
wMch, in his opinion, ought to .be pronounced in the 
case of Bishop Eorhes, and he foi-yarded to his Epis- 
copal brethren a letter in wMch Ms views were care- 
fully set forth. The reader already knows what these 
were, and it need he only added here, with reference 
to them, that if Bishop Ewing’s suggestions had been 
accepted at an earlier stage of the proceedings to 
wMch the Charge of the Bishop of Brechin gave 
rise, the trial, with all its attendant pain, would 
have been altogether prevented ; for the Bishops 
had issued a pastoral, atSrming the doctriue of the 
Chm’ch respecting the Holy Commimion, wMch 
Bishop Eorbes had ^‘depraved,” and Bishop Eorbes 
himself had printed a statement explanatory of Ms 
views, which the Church might have regarded as 
a formal submission, especially as it contained the 
wiiteBs distinct “repudiation” of both tiunsub- 
stantiation and cousubstantiation. But Alexander 
Ewing’s coimsels of moderation were not reckoned 
“thorough” enough, and the trial came, in the 
coiuse of wMch so much was said, and so very httle 
was settled. 

The particular ilMess from wMch the Bishop suf- 
fered at tMs time was congestion of the lungs, accom- 
panied by much fever, on wMch there supervened 
acute pain ia the head and extreme prostration. On 
Ms convalescence he was able once more to enter into 
all the social enjoyments of a house, witM wMch 
there were usually to be found so many guests whom 
it was good to know, remarkable either for their 
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culture or their character, and not a few for both 
united. 


To his Brotheb : — 

"If I could always live as I do here, without anxiety, in 
a large warm house, I might live for ever. Sir John is 
certainly the most genial, large-hearted, and best-tempered 
man in the world, and his conversation and his views are 
so striking and edifying, that no one, save a scamp or an 
idiot, but would be the better for his society. The house 
itself is replete with all that can minister to the comfort of 
the outward man. It is situated, besides, on the top of 
a coal-pit, and the master can order up any quantity he 
pleases ! I begin to pick up, and to sing m the sun- 
shine indoors, although the country all round is white 
with snow, and the birds are ‘ cMtteHng on every thorn.’ 

" Mr, Campbell of the Row is here now, and is of much 
benefit to us all. He is great upon the subject of Divine 
love, love being regarded by him as synonymous vdth 
righteousness, hohness, and justice, and law being the 
expression of it. He dwells much, too, on the truth that 
the things which are ' ‘ eternal ’ are as near to us now as 
they are to .be hereafter, which, no doubt, they are, the 
things eternal being those things which the eye never can 
see, the inward realities of truth, righteousness, and love. 
Erskine has been here also, so you will understand if one 
is not the better for being here and meeting with such 
men, one must be incurable. 

" Have you read Campbell on the Atonement ? It is a 
very weighty book, though rather obscure in style, only 
the principle is clearly enough maintained that the blood 
of Jesus Christ oiir Lord was shed to cleanse from sin, 
and not to satisfy a merely forensic justice. ” 

4,^ the spring-time advanced, Bishop Ewing wi’ote 
. to his brother that he began to long for a walk in the 
rectory garden at West mill; for though each morning 
onj-y brought with it a new welcome from his host, 
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yet believing that a -sdsit to tlie south might more 
speedily restore him to v^orking vigour, he took 
fare-well of Polloc and started for England. 

When Dr. Ewing had secured the friendship of the 
Bishop of liOndon, the whole futime of his life was lit 
up with unexpected brightness. It was Dr. Tait 
who suggested that a meeting should be held at 
London House, and that, the Bishop of Argyll should 
lay before it a statement of the circumstances amid 
which he had been labouring ever since he entered 
on his episcopate. He added, in talking over the pro- 
posal, which originated enthely with himself, that if 
Bishop Ewing would invite a few of his own personal 
friends, he would talce care that some influential repre- 
sentatives both of the clergy and laity, known to him- 
self, should receive a summons to be -present on the 
occasion. Accordingly it was decided that a confer- 
ence should be held, and, fortunately, we have the 
following account of it in the Bishop’s Charge of this 
year : — 


“I left this diocese in February last, as some of you are 
a-\yare, considerably worn out in mind and body, havmg 
been detained by the courts of. our Church and the trials, 
which it was my duty to attend, beyond the time when 
my medical advisers had directed me to seek a warmer 
climate. On reaching London I said to the Bishop of 
London I should do well to leave the Highlands to stronger 
hands, and to seek a mission under a southern sky. I 
added that my Highland diocese, from the distance between 
the different localities in its wide embrace, and the pre- 
vailing poverty of the congregations, demanded not only 
better health but greater Avealth than I possessed to do 
justice to it. Bishop Tait replied, he thought the latter 
requirement, if proper steps AA'ere taken, would not be 
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difficult to secure ; and. cliieflj’' tlirough liis exertions and 
influence, tlie xeiy interesting and important meeting took 
place at London. House on tlic .30th of June last — impor- 
tant because, since 168.5, no such interest has been mani- 
fested in behalf of our Communion. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and Armagh were present ; and the 
Archbishop of Dublin, I am allowed to say, would also 
have attended had he been in London. These dignitaries, 
supported by the other prelates of the English and Irish 
Churches, and a very influential liody of laymen, formed 
an assemblage which bade me take heart and courage, I 
confess I myself was overwhelmed with joy; and I deemed 
that the many years, now two-and-twent}^ which I had 
devoted to the Scottish Episcopal Church, were not lost, 
on seeing such a recognition of our claims to the sympathy 
of our brethren throughout the Church of God, and more 
especially’ in the apostolic and honoured Church of Eng- 
land. I am free to say, however, that before this time I 
never found our low estate in the North any barrier to a 
kindly reception in the South. I believe that the very 
helplessness of our Church in worldly things made the 
attention of those in power there the greater. It is to 
their honour. On the 30th of June last, assuredly all 
combined to give our Highland and Island diocese their 
attention and regard. A committee, as you are aware, was 
formed, including the leadmg names in the Cliurches of 
Encrland and Ireland and of our own Communion, to con- 
sider how best to minister aid ; and I am in hopes that 
effectual assistance %vill be given, and a position secured to 
us which has hitherto been precarious. My own health 
obliged me to go abroad immediately after the meeting ; 
but- 1 trust that by Christmas next a report will be issued, 
which, if it show no great amount of money at our dis- 
posal, will at least supply grounds for hope that a better 
state of things has begun. This meeting at London House 
will inaugurate, I do not doubt, and lead the way to, 
co-operation and assistance, not for Argyll and the Isles 
only, but for every diocese in Scotland.” 

The Bishop, however, was received with much 
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greater cordiality by tbe meeting, and tbe various 
speakers gave expression to far deeper sympathy with 
Mm in bis work, and to a higher regard for Ms own 
character, than the reader could discover from the 
preceding statement. But a published report of the 
meeting at London House supplies the names and 
facts wMch were omitted in the charge. 

What measure of assistance for Ms own work 
the Bishop derived from the labours and generosity 
of the committee appointed at London House will 
appear on a later page, but meanwMle he could think 
of the future with hopefuMess, and, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ it seemed as if, after a long night of darkness, 
light was about to break forth, and after long* struggle 
and anxiety rest and resources were at hand.” 

In the month of July the Bishop set out for 
Ems and Homburg, accompanied by Ms eldest 
daughter and Ms brother; but instead of deriving 
from the waters the benefit wMch he expected, he 
was more prostrate in spirits at the latter place 
than in any previous illness. Clearly the message 
wMch Alexander Ewing proclaimed to the world had 
not been learned by himself in dreamland. It came 
to him in the mght watches of loneliness and anguish, 
and he uttered it as lie did because the eternal truth 
of wMch he bore witness, had been as the very anchor 
of Ms own soul when deep called unto deep within 
Mm. 

The synod of Argyll and the Isles had been 
summoned to meet this year at Cumbrae on the i2th 
September, and considering the severe ilMes^ which 
the Bishop had recently passed tM’ough, it would not 
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liarc been surprising if lie Lad merely presided at the 
aniinrJ gathering without delirering the usual charge. 
But when th-e synod assemhiedj the charge was 
read}', although the ink of the latter portion of it 
was scarcely dry when the Bishop entered the 
church. 

Tlie Bishop assumed that the first feehng which arose 
in the minds of those whom he addressed was that of 
thankfidness for being still spared to work together and to 
reioice together in their common labour as actors in the 
great drama of Providence and Grace, which as it had 
necessitated their birtli would unfold the full meaning of it 
when they were ready to bear the revelation of the eternal 
purpose of the ‘Paternal Heart of God.’ After strildng 
this key-note, the remaining portions of the adchess follow 
in harmony with it. Differences of opinion on secondary 
matters he took for granted existed between the Bishop 
and his clergy. He did not deprecate these ‘ if only he 
and they were only honestly living up to that vision of 
truth which presented itself to their own eyes, if only they 
Tv^ere resolved to follow the light on to the perfect day.’ 
The Bishop further asked, ‘Was the gospel which they 
published not only a message to, or for, every man, but 
one which- had its witness and assurance L? eveiy man ? 
Did they understand that their one great work was not to 
devise or jDerpetuate instrumentalities for effecting a 
technical salvation, but on the contrary that of awakening 
or developing in their brethren the Divine capacity which 
their Heavenly Father had created in them all ? ’ This 
participation in the divine nature was the ‘ mystery hid 
for ages but now made Imown,’ it was ‘ Christ in man the 
hope of glory,’ it was the bond which at once united man 
v/ith God and man with man. 

“ If man thus stood in such intimate relationship with 
tke Father of his spirit, and if his life consisted in the culti- 
vation of communion with Him, in the mind and spirit of 
Christ, the Bishop proceeded to inquire what was the place 
and character of the Holy Eucharist as one of the great 
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means which had been ordained for aiding us in our 
spiritual development. 

"... The first Christians regarded the Eucharist as a 
symbol of their own lives, as well as of the death of their 
Lord, and partaking of the bread and wine in the light of 
that conception, they returned from their worship to their 
work refreshed and strengthened. At the holy table they 
accepted Christ, anew, as the life of then* lives, in conscious 
fellowship with Him, in conscious adoration of the Father, 
and, realising how He had offered himself without spot, to 
God, they presented themselves, anew, in his name, as living 
sacrifices. They felt themselves related to their Great High 
Priest, not after the law of a carnal conmandtnent, hut in 
the unity and poiver of an endless life, the one life of sonship. 
But alas ! it has to be recorded that the mere outward ex- 
pression of the inward self-consecration became, in course of 
time, the equivalent of, or substitute for, the reality itself. 

“ The Eucharist lost its divinely symbolic character, and 
the ordinance, by means of which the worshipper had pro- 
claimed to others, and solemnly confessed before God, his 
resolution to live and die with Christ, in thankful remem- 
brance of the inestimable benefits which he had-reegived 
through His incarnation, was transmuted into an apparatus 
manipulated by a priestly caste, from contact with which 
alone eternal life was to be secured. The shadow was 
made the cause of the substance, and as such was wor- 
shipped. 

“ Again, Christ’s miracles appealed to the senses. It was 
‘ good wine ’ which the villagers drank at the marriage 
feast at Cana, the lame actually wallced, the sick were 
healed, the deaf heard, and the blind saw. Here, at all 
events, were palpable results, whatever may be thought of 
the means by which they were produced. But, according 
to the notion of the Sacramentarians, a material miracle is 
wrought, while no proof whatever is at hand to testify of 
the fact. An invisible miracle is a contradiction in terms. 
It is simply as absurd to afiirm its occur];ence, as it would 
be to speak of an inaudible sound. But the affront to the 
spiritual sense implied in the materialistic hypothesis of the 
Eucharist is even greater than that which is presented to 
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tlie sensuous perception. For ns the meat and drink of 
Christ was dovag ihc will of His licavenly Father, in the 
conscious assurance that the world was dear to God, and as 
it was through the doing of that will that He ‘ lived by 
Him,’ EVEN so His followers were to bo partakers of the 
same spiritual provision. But on the hjqiothcsis in question 
the highest spiritual benefit was obtained in consequence of 
a mere material act which was substituted for the assimila- 
tion of the mind of Christ, and the orcbnance whicli was to 
be the means of awakening spirit and life became simply 
an ordinance of matter and death. ‘ It is with our minds 
only that we can enter into the mind of Christ, as it is 
only with our minds we can understand the thoughts of a 
fellow-creature. But, according to the materialistic con- 
ception of the Sacrament, the secret of Hamlet would be 
mastered by eating a bit of Shakspere’s body.’ ” 

But the Bishop endeavoured to set ‘forth the 
siinplicit}^ v^hich is in Christ, and to make plain to 
his clergy that all the institutions of a Eevelation 
which is in itself light must all bear witness to the 
light, he shrank from definitions, and he intimated 
without reserve his dissent from the sentences which 
had recently been pronounced against a presbyter and 
a prelate because of their teachings oii the subject of 
the Holy Communion. Moreover, he was careful to 
announce to the synod with how much pain he had 
noted the excommunication of the Duke of Argyll by 
the Bishop of Glasgow ; and the allusion to this fact led 
him to ask again whether the reason why the Epis- 
copal Chnrch effected so very little good in Scotland 
was not sim|)ly this, that she had been so careful about 
i things of ritual and organization, while she 

not comntiy neglected’ the one great thing of bearing 
Bench, and n^emption of humanity by Christ. 


X 
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Among others who listened to this charge was the 
preacher of the synod sennonj the Eey. Cecil "Wynter, 
who had discharged the duties at Bishopston during 
the Bishop’s hsence ’ and lie has allowed the following 
graphic account of the proceedings at Cunihrae to he 
lirinted here : — ■ 

“ On Wednesday the day began with Holy Communion 
at 8 30 AM. he Scotoh Office was used. At eleven 
morning service, also in the little church in Lady Glasgow’s 
garden After prayers the Bishop delivered the charge 
In substance it was admirable — I never heaid a better 
nor a wiser one, nor one more adapted to the wants of the 
Church It evinced, on the one hand, gi’eat gentleness 
and toleration, and, on the other, great plainness of speech 
In fact, it was one which must have commanded the admi- 
ration, and ought to have commanded the assent, of all 
who heard it It must have made a profound impression 
on all ^dio heard it, and, if fairly reported (there A^as a 
reporter there), it must needs make an equally profound 
sensation in the Scotch Church at large. 

“I Avas much struck with your brother’s bearing as 
bishop ; it really ivas quite delightful He looked a 
bishop, he spoke as a bishop, he behaved as a bishop I 
think I never saw in any one man such a union of dignity, 
sweetness, patience, and toleration. He has filled me 
Avith great respect for his talents and his vise use of them 
It seems to me that his loss would be the greatest loss 
hich could befall the Scotch Gliurch. 

“ At tAvo o’clock the synod met J was much interested 
in its proceedings — es2Decially it seemed to me that the free 
outspoken intercourse between a bishop ‘ and his clergy 
must be of great utilit}^ Mr Cheyne’s case was brought 
on b}^ Ml’ Cazenove, Mr Keigwin, and Mr Mapleton. The 
discussion might have been an awln\mrd one, but for the 
Bishop’s great patience; great courtesy, and, if the 
still greater discretion Anjrthing hke a s of the 
would have produced inexplicable cd^ presented to 
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had dinner in the college hall at six ; at eight evening 
servic-e, and I preached. . . . Such is a j^rccis of my 
first intercourse vith the Scotch Cliurch. In many respects 
it impressed me most favourably. Whether Cumhrae, with 
the tone of mind j)i‘evailing‘ there, is a benefit to your 
brother’s diocese seems to me a question. Whether Epis- 
copalians there look to their Church as a means of sustain- 
ing their inner life, or whether they regard -their ritual 
only as the expression of a high-casto religion, seems to me 
also a question. complete ignorance of course suggests 
these questions ; and I speak of them onty as questions, 
and not as convictions, lilr. Bo3-le himself beyond a doubt, 
looks to his Church in its best and highest sense.” 

Immediately after the breaking-up of the synod 
the Bishop started on one of his customary diocesan 
visitations, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Wynter. 
In writing of it to his brother, he says : — •. 

Mr. Wj-nter, who has been most-kind, and of the greatest 
possible service to me, will tell you how splendid and won.- 
derful the far-off West Highlands arc, and that when the 
Bishop travels amidst their glorious scenery he has some 
advantages which do not fall -to the share of the ordinary 
tourist. Every house is opened to him — everything, I 
may say, is placed at his disposal ; in fact, our reception 
has everywhere been most cheering, and I am afraid that 
I have not cultivated enough the kindl}’- feeling which has 
always been manifested towards mo. There seems to be a 
much wider field in these parts for genuine and delightful 
work than I had supposed.” 

■WTien the Bishop’s charge was published it was 
read w'th much satisfaction by the great majority of 
th-v,l9ity in his own and in other dioceses ; but it did 
not comnaend itself to the approval of the Episcopal 
Bench, and he had thus to write of the reception .he 

X 2 
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met witli at a meeting of the Council of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, ■whiclL assemhled at Perth : — 

To Ms BEOTEEa . — 

PoLliOC, Scpiemltr, 1860, 

“Tlie bishops were not exactly wb at you could truth- 
fully call pleasant persons m their behaviour to me at 
Perth, and it seems that I have ofiended some of them at 
least in many ways — hy my Vaudois scheme, by the meeting 
at London House, and by my allusion to the judgments in 
the Cheyne and Porbes cases in my recent charge. Indeed, 
one of them told me that I ‘ deserved a presentment ’ 
Never mind, tlie earth still moves, as Galileo said, and one 
day the Scottish bishoj)S will take more kindly to the 
views which I have endeavoured to set forth. The laity 
are all or nearly all right ; and one of them, belonging to 
my own diocese, said to me the other day, when speaking 
of my charge, that I had only uttered what he had been 
regarding as the truth in these matters of redemption abd 
the meaning of the Holy Communion for the last thirty 
years.” 

Prom PoUoc, as his head-quarters, the Bishop in 
the coui'se of the later autumn made flying visits to 
various localities in his diocese ; and though he was 
now in the enjoyment of much better health than he 
had experienced for a considerable time, his friends 
were all urgent in advising him not to encounter at 
present the loneliness and rigour of a winter at 
Bishopston. He followed their counsel, and in the 
society of Sir John Maxwell, and of the many friends 
who were from time to time gathered under his hos- 
pitab e roof, this year came to a close. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


FIRST Am^UAL MEETING OF THE AEGTEL FUNE— MALVERN 
—AGITATION ABOUT THE SCOTTISH OFFICE —18G1—18G2 

T he meeting at London House in Inne of last year 
originated, as it will be remembered, in a sug- 
gestion of the present Arcbbisbop of Canterbury, and 
tbe proposal to form a Eund for aidiog Lisbop Ewing 
in bis work, wbicb that meeting heartily accepted, 
was moved by Arcbbisbop Sumner. Several of bis 
fuiends, however, such as Sir John Maxwell, Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, and others, who ioiev'' bow 
burdensome tbe administintion of the diocese bad 
been to him, announced to tbe secretaries that they 
would bold themselves aloof from tbe Ai’gyll scheme 
unless it contained a special provision for reimbiu’s- 
ing tbe Bishop for tbe great personal losses wbicb 
be bad sustained; but tbe proposal did not meet 
w’tb bis approval, in fact it gave him great pain. 


To his Beother : — 

“The meeting itself was no proposal of mine. The 
idea of tbe Fund was broached, first of all, by the Arcb- 
bisbop, and I tbankfuUy accepted tbe proffer of assistance 
wbicb it held out to me for carrying on my future labours ; 
but "S bat I bad spent in tbe interest of tbe Highlanders I 
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liad spent hoping for nothing again, and I am greatly dis- 
tressed by this retrospective aspect Avhich it is now sought 
to give to the Fund. Indeed and in truth I shrink from 
the whole affair. 

“No doubt the secular demands and anxieties arising 
from the work in which I have been engaged have been a 
special cross to me, and it has often been very hard, amid 
the fretting considerations of material v?a,ys and means, 
to realise how great and glorious my calling is, and that 
its chief requi -ements are spuitual knowledge and love. 
Accordingly, in asldng others not to reimburse me for past 
expenditure, but simply to bear vuth me the bindens of 
the future, I iras actuated by the w’sh that I might be 
enabled to give myself to the sphitual oversight of my diocese 
without distraction Even to make this prospective appeal 
for aid was a bitter morsel to me, involving as it necessarily 
did so much of purely personal statement and explanation. 
At the same time, I Could only in my heart regret having 
furnished these if they should be found to mar in any 
way the great work itself, or if they should give any one 
occasion to suppose that I was not careful in all things 
as a minister of God’s Word and Sacraments ought to be.” 


In the end the Bishop only consented to the reini- 
hnrsement proposal on the understanding that it 
should be limited to a very moderate sum, and that 
a statement of receipts and expenditure should be 
laid before the subscribers. His hope was that by 
their united efforts an efficient and permanent endow- 
ment might be secured for the see of Ai’gyll and 
the Isles ; and as a step towards this consummation, 
he felt that a second meeting would have to be held in 
London. In the meanwhile he was giving a course 
of evening lectures on astronomy at Lochgilphead. 
On the completion of the series Bishop Ewing left" 
fof London but on his way south, accompanied by 
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his -firo daughters, he spent several days in the 
society of j\Ir. Er shine, first at Polio c, and then at 
Edinhni’gh. 

To liis IBbotueb : — 

Edixetoigh, Fcbnunij, 1861. 

“Dear Sir Jolm was more delightful than ever, only ex- 
cessive. in his Idndness to me and mme. I found it hard to 
tear myself away from Polloc ; for, apart from the spiritual 
and intellectual entertainment which ‘'never fails there, we 
had an indoor tempeiaturc of 60 °, and I was exception- 
ally free from suffering. Put 'onwards’ is our marching 
order, and v e must learn to find the eternal life in each 
day’s duties, and discover the sacramental significance of 
the various circumstances amid vhich our path lies. I 
met Ershine there, and we aie now his guests at the 
Douglas Hotel. It is alwa^’-s a groat gain to he with him, 
I learn more from Ins conversation than from all the boohs 
I read. His loohs and life of love are better than a thou- 
sand homihes ; they show you how divine a thing humanity 
is when the life which we live in the fiesh is that of con- 
scious union with God. His abiding attitude of soul is that 
of one who is ever listening and saymg, ' Speah, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.’ ” 

To tlie Pov. E. D. Hii-UiiicE : — 

Oi:i^u?iLAJi Eectory, Fclumiy 2Gf7(, 1861. 

“1\[y deak Sie, — I have come to London with the 
intention of spending two months or so here, in -further- 
ance of the interests of my diocese and of that Fund 
which you were so -good as to tahe some interest in insti- 
tuting. I do not know that I can count on any help in the 
way of youi* allowing me to preach a sermon on its behalf 
some Sunday ere the end of May ; hut if you could let 
me (one afternoon or evening) say a word for our poor old 
confessors of the truth that Clirist 'redeemed me and all 
mankind’ in a Calvinistic land, you vill much oblige’ me 
and benefit them. 

" I have just come from being ten days (on my way 
from Argyll) -with Mr. Erskine in .Edinburgh. 
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“ Tlie last thing almost he said to me was to hid me 
remember him to yon. He is very well and very earnest ; 
sorry about the ‘ Essays and Reviews ; ’ sorry that Chris- 
tian truth should he thought attainable by criticism and 
analysis, believing more and more in life being an educa- 
tion and a ‘ song of degrees.’ ” 

After a considerable interval of fairly good health, 
Bishop Ewing had lately been suffering from a new 
and particularly distressing affection, a numbness of 
the leg and arm. Dr. Gully, whom he had been recom- 
mended to consult, took, however, a hopeful view of 
his case. “ In fact he told me,” writes the Bishop, 
that I might live to a hundred if I would only keep 
out of Scotland and try his wuter cure.” Dr. Gully 
did not, however, advise that he should place himself 
under treatment at Malvern until the end of May, and 
the intervening three months were divided between 
the rectories of ‘W’estmiU, Clapham, and Chelmsford, 
and a short residence in London. 

To Bishop ‘Wokoswobth : — 

■Westmill, Jlfajc/t 21sf. 

“ I asked Dean Ramsay to show you two letters on the 
subject of a bill to remove the disabilities of our Church — 
one from the Bishop of London, the other from the Bishop 
of .Oxford They wrote to me, not I to them, in the first 
instance. There will be no difficulty, except such as 
may arise from the Scottish Office ; and I have said to 
my correspondents that its simplicity was shown in the 
late trials, and now it iU die a natural death, and that 
no one particularly cares for it. Am I right? The 
Bishop of Oxford says it is a nice question whether the 
Office does not contain grave doctrinal error. Once 
more I must say that I think one Church for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland is worth even the sacrifice of the 
office in question ; for, were we one, T inity College 
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■\vonlcl not be \\'itliout students, our bishops •VN'ithout can- 
didates, and Scotland, as a whole, ignorant of us. I 
have ah ays been of this mind, from liaving spent the 
greater part of my Jife in Scotland. I laiow you take 
another view, but I must candidly express my unvarying 
opinion. I was much touched with your account of the 
death of the dear good Warden of Winchester, who died as 
he lived — ^righteous in all his ways. He was very kind to 
me and my dear wife at Winchester long ago when we went 
there to sec him, and I have always entertained for Irim a 
more than ordinary respect and esteem. It is all right 
.with him ; would it were so vith those of us who have yet 
to pass through the dark valley, that so we might enter in 
where he has entered. 

“All the world here is greatly excited about the 
* Essays and Reviews.’ I am grieved to sec Temple and 
Jowett in such company, and I am further ^'ieved to find 
that Jowett is so little positive; but X think the truth 
will gain on the whole, and that the volume will lead 
people to seek more after God than they have done, and 
may convince some readers that they have even not found 
JKm, although they have found good and right words 
about Him. A day is coming when Calvinism wiU no 
lono'cr do, when men will throw their idols to the moles 
and to the bats, and say,. » We also, like Tyre, have been 
in the Garden of Eden, and we know it not.’ But, mean- 
while, alas for those ‘ who call bitter sweet, and sweet bitter ' ’ 
and who make the great Father in the image of a weak 
mother ■\'ho loves her children with a partial love, and 
chooses as her favourites the wrong members of the family. 

“Jowett’s great mistake, as it seems to me, lies in 
supposing that we can discover God by criticism ; while, 
on the other hand, the fatal blunder of the' advocates 
of authority consists in the assumption that confessions 
enshrine Him. The living God himself is the only satis- 
fying treasure, the only one i bich gives, or is in itself, all 
that- we can really need, and wliich surely cannot be far 
from every one of us.” 

Among other friends whom Bishop Ewing first met 
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at Polloc were AjcMeacon and Mrs. M idmay, of 
Clielmsford Eectory ; and in tlie month of April, in 
acceptance of their invitation, he proposed paying 
them a short visit, en rouU for Cambridge, where he 
had undertaken to be j)resent at a meeting of the 
Anglo-Continental Society. This society was jnst at 
that time specially interesting itself in the sphitnal 
future of Italy. The Bishop was unable to attend the 
meeting, but he sent to the secretary of the society a 
letter expressing his great regret, and enclosing the* 
outline of the paper which he had intended to read 
before the society. The following short extract from 
the latter is taken from the Camlridge Chronicle : — 

“ It appears that the best mode of assisting Italy, and 
the most proper for the Church of England, is to endeavour 
to breathe into the nostrils of the present organization a 
better life, rather than to attempt to organize a new body 
altogether. 

“ It seems, at this moment, as if this mission were opened 
in Italy. Italy, by the most remaikable resurrection in 
histoiy, has aiisen as one man from the dust, and the 
model she has chosen for herself is that of the Enghsh 
nation Let us hope that she will rise in religion to 
the level of England ; that is, to the level of a Qiurch 
combining apostohc order ivith evangelic truth — the most 
lemarkable and highest combination of established religion 
the world has ever seen She is precisely the species 
of Chinch suitable to the Itahan mind, which requires 
antiquity and ritual coupled with evangelic truth. She is 
in such combination i ith the State as would allow a con- 
stitutional government of Italy to adopt her as their model, 
and her learning supphes that need which at this moment 
the Italian clergy so greatly require. 

“ There is great hope of the Italian clergy. Tliey have 
never had put before them in then own language, and as 
is now possible, both from civil freedom and historical and 
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critical researcli, tlie precise historical and traditional errors 
on Avhich their iater and piesent system is founded. 

“ I helieve the Cbnrch of England can help much. ‘ In 
■v\'hat manner?’ asks the j)i'<5sent tSocicty. I conceive as 
follows : — By those resident in Italy showing ‘ privately to 
those of reputation ’ the way of England and her reforms, 
not by draving them to a separate altar, nor urging divi- 
sions ; and also by the dissemination of such works as the 
Auglo-doutinental Society have published, and especially 
by the giving of the Anglican Prayer Book in Italian to 
the priesthood. I could detail many anecdotes of its good 
effects.” 

The Bishop’s illness detained liim at Chelmsford 
Eectory for seyeralVeeks, in the coiu’se of Avhich the 
following letters were written : — 

To his BaoTnEii . — 

IvECioiiT, CuEmrsroJin, Ay)ul, 1861 . 

''With reference to what is called the 'non-naturar 
interpretation of any passages of Scripture in which 
direct affirmations are made respecting the v ill or character 
of ' God, the very language seems to imply that their 
natural sense is either nonsense or that it compromises 
the morality of the nature of God. As 'to tlie last, it 
may he said that we^ are not the proper judges, and that 
Scripture was given to us to teach us those truths respect- 
insf the Divine righteousness of which we 'were in total 
ignorance. But we must make answer, that in morals there 
cannot he two conflicting standards of right, each equally 
entitled to om* allegiance, and that if the sense of right, 
under the guidance o*^ which we educate our children and 
pronounce moral sentences continuall}^, does not announce 
to us a Tightness identical in hind wuth that which reigns 
supremely in God himself, our morality becomes divorced 
from religion ; nay more, all rehgion worthy of the name 
is destr yed. It is true that God is not subject to law, 
but then e is the Li’ving Law himself, and the laws which 
He has ■written in our hearts are the witness and assurance 
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tliat He is. Any professed revelation 'wliicli dispensed 
"vritli tlie existence of tlie absolute law of righteousness in 
the Supreme Being, i e in our acceptance of the term, 
would at once derogate from that vhich, in the regard of 
creatures fashioned as we are, constitutes His highest 
glory ; and, if logically followed out, would' be subversive of 
all reverence find love tovards Himself, while it would 
petrify the springs of those deeper feehngs of which, 
indeed, we are not always conscious, but w'hich, all the 
same, in reahty sustain the freshness and purity of our 
thoughts and actions in our intercourse with our fellow- 
men. Any declarations contained in the Holy Scriptures 
w^hich seem to affirm a contrary doctrine, must either be 
interpreted ‘ non-naturalty,’ or we must acknowledge that 
we do not in the least imderstand then meaning 

" Oin guiding star must be, ' Let God be true, although 
every man be found a liar.’ He cannot deny Himself, and 
there, must he some great mistalce somewlLei e if Scripture 
ever seems to us to announce as divine a mode of procedure 
which our consciences would never accept as a warrant or 
guide for the conduct of our daily hfe Tliis is not 
free and easy talldng, caught up from the ‘Essays and 
Keviews’ I am simply endeavouring to put into jilain 
language the common, if sometimes not quite explicit, feel- 
ing of all who believe that God is ‘the Pattern in the 
Mount, of all that we mean, yea, and of more than we 
mean, when we speak of, a ‘Father’ on earth For who 
can utter from his heart these words, ‘ Our Father, which 
art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name,’ if he does not 
beheve that God is the Father of us all, that aU men are His 
offspring ? On .what ground, save on that of his Father- 
hood, Avith all that that wonderf il relation implies, are men 
to ‘hallow,’ that is to adore with endless thankfulness. His 
name Be quite sure of this, that ‘ the letter ’ often 
‘kiUeth. Certainly some letters do by themselves ; and 
whenVe find that any individual utterance in H-oly Scrip- 
ture is, or appears to be, antagonistic to the lessons which 
are commumcated by the Bible as a whole, we must sub- 
ordinate the one to the many We must never suffer ‘a 
letter, however long it may have been reverenced, to kill 
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spii-it in obedience to wbicli our true life consists. 
But I can only throw out these hints at present,” 


To the Saite : — 

The Atonement. 

I am very anxious to say a few additional words to 
yon on the subject of the Atonement, and of the so-called 
‘ doctrines ’ which are usually grouped with it : and first 
of all must remind you that, partly from the merely 
mercantile, ^^Q-rtly from the merely forensic, terms in which 
they have been enunciated, these ‘ doctimes ' have never, 
in these last days, called forth a spontaneous response of 
appioval from the human heart, have never lightly com- 
mended themselves to the reason and conscience of man. 
But it Avas surely to these faculties that the apostles appealed, 
and befoie Ave can rationally expect an}?' results firom our 
teaching at all like those which folloAvcd from the accept- 
ance of thefrs, Ave must be careful to see that our message is 
identical AAith what they pubhshed. St. Paul, for instance, 
had no doubt that the gospel Avhich he taught made such an 
appeal to man’s deepest nature, that human thought would 
be taken captive by it the moment that its true significance 
Avas recognised ; and I cannot but believe tliat the one gi’eat 
Avork to Avhich Ave are now called is that of pubhshing the 
good ncAvs in its primitive simplicity. We musk^vith 
all our souls, renounce the element of ' bargain ’ in our 
presentations of the Gospel, and try by aU means to show to 
our brethren that we have to do Avith a living Person Avho, 
amid sorrow and suffering and death, opened to us the 
eternal purpose of our Heavenly lather. 

“ The Divine element of the Atonement lay in the Incar- 
nation, m the self-subjection of the Son of God to all the 
TOnciitions^vhich now attach to our common humanity, for 
He made himself very one with us, and the hu'nmn element 

0 it IS the result accomplished in us, when Ave become in 
eart and Avill one with Him, and so, necessarily, one with God. 

1 am si're that e get off the lines of the highest theology, 
the moment we forget that man is OoTs child and God’s 
creature. For e straightway, in that event, fall into the 
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snare and delusion of thinking of Him as a Iwnd of inde- 
pendent entity ^ ho originated Himself, and who chose the 
situation in which he finds Himself. But I need scarcely 
say that such a conception of man’s present position 
implies absolute Atheism. To place mankind at the 
‘ bar of God,’ according to popular language, and to sup- 
pose that a satisfactory account has been given of the 
relations in which we stand to the Judge of aU the earth 
by so doing, is simply to convert the Almighty and most 
merciful Father into what you southerners would call ‘ an 
Old Bailey magistrate ’ Of course, such a magistrate may 
be a very good-natured or, on the other hand, a very unjust 
judge, but m any case he is not the creator of any given 
criminal before him ; and what I wish you specially to 
realise is this, that the forensic analogy, when logically 
carried out, simply demands the belief that God’s hands did 
not create and fashion us. The Judge of Calvinistic theology 
is no longer the Father of our spirits : man is self-made, 
and God is only an .Administrator of the law. I am far 
from saying that I have ‘ attained ’ even to the mind of 
St Paul on this subject ; but I have no doubt whatever 
that the two ideas to which we must allow fullest promi- 
nence in any theory we may formulate respecting it, unless 
^^e are to forfeit worship of heart and soul and loving siu’- 
render to God’s will, are these : first, the absolute oneness 
of the Father and the Son ; and, secondly, the sonship of 
humanity in Christ. If we apprehend the former truth in 
its simpHcity and integrity, we shall then distinctly perceive 
that the notion of the Son * satisfying the Father,’ in the 
conventional sense of the phrase, is simply impossible. 
Or shall I say, at the risk of seeming irreverent, that the 
‘ satisfaction ’ could only take place in the form of a ‘ legal 
fiction,’ Inch might be roughly represented by supposing 
that in order to assure a certain number of debtors that 
their obligations had been honourably met by a hiend, the 
creditor should inform *them’ that he had transferred so 
much money fi.'om one of his pockets and placed it in 
another, and this, be it remembered, not as indulgence to 
them, but in justice to himself No, no Penal offering 
by another, who by helping God is better than God in 
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reality, and manifestation of tlie existence of ‘ rectoral 
government " snjoplemeniing Hint vliicli the history of 
the vvild and the experience of the individual, and the 
imfailing stripes of conscience as a jiart of that experience, 
fail to indicate, all that must be throvn to the moles and 
the bats. And v’e must discover v’hat is the fitting lan- 
guage in 'which to declare to the nineteenth ccntuiy 'what 
•St Paul proclaimed in the first — that the Son of God came 
among us to reveal the way, bj^ -which alone we can return 
to His Father and our Father, to His God and our God,’ 
and thus io he saved, that is, have the saving health of God 
fio-^’ing through all our thoughts and words and acts. 
Surely we have the secret of this salvation, security for 
the uprising of our hearts into a newness of affectionate 
and adoring life, in the woids, * Herein was love, not that 
w e loved God, but that He loved us, and gave His Son that 
we might live through Him.’ 

“ The outward sufferings of Christ were, so to speak, the 
accidents of His mission. They were the results of the con- 
tradictions of sinners against Himself, things which He 
encountered and endured and triumphed over in His love 
for us, when He came down into the ‘ far country ’ to i lead 
with us, to av/aken within us the resolve, ‘ I will aiiso, and 
go to my Father ;’ but they are no more to be lodged on 
as p(3??a7, than were the sufferings of all that ' goodly fel- 
lowship of the prophets,’ who prepared His way. 

“ If I have not altogether failed to conve}’^ my meaning in 
a hastily written letter, though the 'substance of it haunts 
me night and day, you -will see that hat I chiefly wished 
to say was this — that whereas the current theology affirms 
that Christ v as in the world reconciling God to man, the 
glorious and Godlike gospel iwoclaims that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, and, consequent!}^, 
to all the discipline which He has appointed for us during 
our sojourn on earth. 

“ One sentence, however, before I close, on ‘ Eternal 
•Iijdgsiont.’ That expression, as I conceive, simply means 
that we dve ahvays mider wmho/ngvtig laxvs. It reminds 
us that God is always judging us, or rewarding us, ' accord- 
ing to our works,’ ordaining for us that that which we 
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sow we shall also reap. But whereas it is said that, 

‘ after death is the judgment, I can only understand the 
words as conveying to us the intimation that the righteous 
judgments of God which are now always tak i ng place, 
hut which we do not always recognise, will at last be made 
manifest to the heart and conscience. As to the passage 
about the sheep and the goats, we must interpret it by that 
other great statement in the Book of the Revelation, that there 
was sorrow in heaven -because no one could open the boo'k, 
hut that when the Lamb took it and opened it, ‘ Every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them,’ broke forth into praise, saying, ‘ Blessing, and 
honom*, and glory, and power, he unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.’ 
In other words, all that seems dark or oppressive to us 
must be looked at in the light which has been given to us 
by Him who is the Lamb of God, and of wTiorn it is said 
th^t He taketh avay the sin of the orld. His love can 
any day convert tJie goatage into sheepage, and ith less 
it could never be satisfied. In some such way as that 
thus indicated we can more than justify the ways of God- 
to man. We show that His ways, instead of needing our 
apologies, will only in the end call forth the spontaneous 
adoration of aU the human family.” 


To the Saiie 

“ I have just finished a letter to the Bishop of London, 
‘ On the Present State of Religion and Pohtics, by Ignotus,’ 
and am about to correct it for the press. But, apart from 
it, let me say that the text of Avhich I spoke in my last letter, 
about the ‘ sheep and the goats,’ when interpreted hteraUy, 
and in disregard of its spirit, is much more hkely to pro- 
duce scepticism than Christianity, for it is impossible for us 
to worship reverently a Being who is less righteous and less 
merciful than we om'selves should be, were we able to Tpalise 
in our- lives the ideal which is in our hgarts 
cannot be better than his Maker ; therrj3u^t man 
and noble wish in his heart which His no ] 5 me 

Ore^tordidnotHro- 
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self originate there ; and whatever the ‘ letter ’ of any pas- 
sages of Scripture may seem to affirm, we must filing to 
the belief that His ' thoughts ’ are better than our best ones, 
even as the heavens are vaster than the earth. Assuredly 
to ‘justify the ways of God to man,’ in the sense of endea- 
vouring to demonstrate that His ‘ ways ’ must be infinitely 
‘ higher ’ than ours, is one of the chief ends of our Christian 
ministry.” 


To the Same : — 

Cheumsfoed, 1861. 

“ I have lately had my attention called to some observa- 
tions of Keuss, on the meaning of the preposition virep, which 
is generally rendered "for’ in our version. AVith some of 
these I quite agree. Of course nobody in his senses could 
suj^pose that when it is said (1 Cor xv 3) that ‘ Christ died 
for our sins,’ the meaning of the expression was that He 
died vn, tJie stead of our sins But, on the other hand, I 
hold that Keuss has entirely misunderstood the significance 
of 2 Cor. V. 14 , 15 , when he affirms that * for’ in the passage 
is synonymous with ‘in the place of,’ as if men did not 
die What the apostle maintains is this rather, that 
Christ died for all, i e for the sate or benefit of JiU, in 
order that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves. He died, not to prevent, but to effect, on 
veiy purpose that men might die roitlcHiih unto sin, and 
live unto righteousness. 

“ But it is wonderful to find people harping still on the 
dead letter and ignoring the spirit which giveth life. 
Only in the present passage, as in so many others, the 
‘letter’ itself bears witness against the dogma of substitu- 
tion, which men have simply read into it But granting 
that the language of St Paul could not yield to honest 
inteipretation the meaning ^ hich I have assigned to it, 
what could a few chance phrases 1 eigh against the whole, 
cnor of the Kevelation given to us by Christ, against, that 
IS, the character of God Himself as the absolutely * righteous 
Father,’ and against the experience which has taught us 
that only by maldng H!is righteousness our supreme law 

T 
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are we really ‘ saved ’ — saved, tliat is, from the curse and 
misery of aimless or selfish lives ^ ” 

In the early days of May the Bishop was able to 
leave Chelmsfordj when he took apartments in London. 
He had scarcely settled in these when they became 
a rendezvous where were to be met representatives 
of various shades of political or theological opinion. 
Bor Bishop Ewing had in his large toleration room 
for all sorts and conditions of thinkers, while his tact, 
his humour, and his wide knowledge supplied a 
broad platform on which he could hold liberal inter- 
course with all those whom culture had in the least 
elevated above the Mvolities of the gossip of the day, 
the narrowness of a chque, or the shibboleths of a 
sectarian theology. 

To ias Beoihee ; — 

South Auhi-et Stbdet, Lom^oN. 

“ Here am I with'visitors coming and going all day long , 
and, just a few minutes ago, when the Bishops of Moray, 
Aberdeen, and Argyll and the Isles were seated in solemn 
conclave about our ‘ Disabilities Bill,’ who should come invi 
but the Duke of Argyll ! He remained an hour ivith us — 
bishops though we were — ^and very ^ jolly,’ as the school- 
boys say, he was. The Archbishop 'of York and his 
daughters are coming here to tea on Saturday, when, 
perhaps, you may be able to join us The Archbishop is 
so very kmd, and I have little doubt that he will help 
forward the removal of our disabilities to the utmost of 
his power Bespecting this same matter we had an 
inteiestmg interview with Sir G C Lewis the other day, 
that IS Bishops Eden, Suther, and I, but he thinks that 
it would be all the more to our advantage if the bishops 
were themselves to take the measm*e in hand.” 

But while Bishop Ewing was givV'^ m- 

acitoeand 
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tliouglit to tlie secular claims of tlie Churcli, tlie end 
for wliicli all churclies exist was only assuming grander 
propoi-tions in his regard; and we have seen, in the 
letters to his brother written from Chelmsford, how he 
was wrestling with the letter of Scripture, resolved 
never to relax his hold until he had brought it under 
subjection to the ti’uth and love which came hy Jesus 
Chiist. But, curiously enough, whenever he met 
with hlr. Erskinc, or was engaged in coirespondence 
with him, he invariably assumed the attitude of a 
humble and reverent disciple, although he might at 
the time he grappling with problems towards the solu- 
tion of which he could gain but little dii-ect help fr’om 
his fr’iend. A.s an illustration, the reader is referred to 
a letter which the Bishop received fr*om him in the 
month of May in this year, and which he afterwards 
printed in the Thii-d Series of « Present Day Papers,*' "• 
gfrdng to it the title of « Moral Training." 

In this letter, which was partly occasioned by a 
question of Mi% Stanley's, Mi’. Erskine ^ >ote that he 
was much surer of his own consciousness than of any 
fact in the outward world ; he was sure that in griev- 
ing over his own evil and condemning it, he was doing 
so in agreement with Him who ga^ e him, and gave 
all men, their spiritual nature ; and Lhat the one great 
pmpose of God in the creation of man was to teach 
him to receive His own spirit, natiue, and character 
into himself. Again, he maintained that it was to 
give «a wrong interpretation to conscience" to call 
02; present state a state of probation, instead of educa- 
tion, making us feel as if *we were continually stgndiug 
* “Present Daj Papers.” Third Senes, p. 36. 
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iDefore a judgment seat, instead of 'being in onr I’atliex’s 
schooL The light -within each man was there, not to 
condemn, hnt to saTe ; in other words, condemnation 
was not the end, hnt the means, and man was called on 
to he one with God in His grief and wrath oyer sin, 

nntil the -wrath was pacified. 

33nt towards the close of his letter Mr. Ershine tells 
ns that it was not so satisfactory as he conld wish. 
Heyertheless, the Bishop not- only abstained from all 
criticism of its contents hnt passed it on to seyeral 
of his friends. A.mong these was the present Dean 
of ‘Westminster, who has conrteonsly granted per- 
mission to pnhlish in these pages the letter which he 
addressed to Bishop Ewing on returning to him Mr. 
Erskine’s communication : — 


May 29ih, 1861. 

“ tlY DEAii Bishop, — ^Many thanks The letter is veiy 
interesting, particularly that part in -i\hich he speaks of 
his Q-wn experience But he has not quite understood 
my question. I have no difficulty (nor do I thinlc others 
have) about propitiation, -which has a sufficiently definite 
place in the Bible, or pacifying Gods -vsrath, which, in 
connection with Chiist’s death, is never foimd in the Bible 

at all , . 1 T • 

“ I'he perplexity of which I spoke is that which arises 

f 'om the contemplation of the impeifect measure in -yshich 
mankind has been cleansed, purified, sanctified, redeemed, 
leconciled by the death of Christ, and I fully heheve that 
from feehng this imperfection men have been diiven to 
all those figuiative and metaphysical explanations of those 
sacred rrords winch have -no fouwdahon vn the Bible I 
entirely agi’ee with you that the BesuiTection is a vital 
part of the scriptural account of the Bedemption. 

“Strike out Easter-day, and Chiistirmity would he a 
gnevously truncated lehgion— Puritan^ and Calvinists aie 
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kept in check by it more than by anything else. In their 
scheme Good Friday, sadly corrupted, finds a place, but 
Easter-day finds hardly any place at all, 

“ Yours truly, 

“A. P. Stanley.” 

The Bishop remained in London to attend the fii-st 
annual meeting of the Angyll Fund, ^yhieh took 
place on the 26th of June. 

A full account of the proceedings of the meeting 
at London BCouse, including a vcrhatim report of the 
speeches delivered, was pubKshed with the Bishop’s 
sanction by the committee of the Ai’gyll Fund. But 
the main reason for which it is adverted to is that it 
tells us with what feelings the An-gyll Fund was 
regarded by one of the Bishop’s brother prelates in 
the Horthcm Communion. Dr. Eden, the present 
Primus of the Scotch Episcoj)al Church, was present 
at the meeting, and his speech was not only exceed- 
ingly gratifying personally to Dr. Ewing, but it so 
clearly and forcibly represented the actual position 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, especially its 
pecuniary position and not less its non-proselytizing 
character, as to render all further statement super- 
fluous in vindication of the movement which Bishop 
Tait had originally suggested in behalf of one of the 
Scottish dioceses. Er. Eden said : — 

I am not a member of the committee, nor am I con- 
nected with the diocese of Argyll ; but I am keenly alive 
to its wants from Idndred wants in my own, and I believe 
theie are special circumstances in the diocese of my friend, 
the Bishop of Argyll, who has labomred so hard, that would 
induce me to plead for him independently of those of my 
own. One result of the meeting held here last year is that 
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tlae real position — tlie pecuniaiy position, I mean— of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland has become better hno:\^m, 
I doubt -whether you ■v\'oidd find twenty people in 
England (■\vho have not had the opportunity of com- 
munication with the Episcopalians of Scotland) who 
would believe what is the fact — viz, that the Scotch 
bishops . for some years have been living on incomes of 
£127 a year, and that without any house or residence. 
I am sure this is an idea as to what a bishop could live 
upon which never entered the head of the people of this 
country. And even this is not the gift of the Episcopa- 
lians of the present day, but" the result of contributions 
made fifty j'-ears ago in England and in Scotland, to form 
a fund to meet in some degree the wants of the Scotch 
bishops. From that fund last year the Scotch bishops 
received, after deducting expenses, £17 each, certainly 
not a large addition to their incomes ; and I . afterwards 
received a letter from the -secretary, warroly congratulating 
me on the prospect of the' amount -being this year increased 
to £18 ! I state this 'in order to show that the position of 
a ScotcV bishop even this year is not one to be coveted. 
Our object, as the Bishop of London has said, is not prose- 
lytism, lYe have quite enough to do for our own people, 
and to provide means for the clergy that they may teach the 
people, IVe are misunderstood if it is supposed that because 
we are preaching distinctively those doctrines which the 
system of our Church requires — the profession of which 
alone justifies us in continuing what would otherwise be 
a schism in Scotland— that because we maintain .those 
distinctive principles we are desirous of disparaging- 
others, and endeavouring to draw those who belong to 
the Established Church of Scotland into our own. I 
repudiate,, on my own part, and that of my brethren, 
any such notion. "We have, through the means of the 
Church Society, to which every congregation makes an 
offering, been enabled to raise a sum- of money to-wards 
increasing the incomes of the poorer clergy. I d.arc say 
my friend the Bishop of Argyll might mention many 
instances, as I could do, of the total inadequacy of the 
incomes which the clergy receive — in some cases not more 
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than jfrom £3 to £11 a year — ^from their Gaelic congre- 
gations ; so that if it -were not for the society I haye spoken 
of, and -which contributes about £40 a year more, they 
■^vould have scarcely anything to live npon. I mention 
this to show that we are not asldng for assistance without 
being in poverty.” 

Immediately after the meeting the Bishop -went 
down to Malvern for a few weeks. 

To Mr. EEsmm - — 

De. Gtxlly’s, Gehat MlAiVCRK-, Jxihj lOiJi, 1861. 

“You must thinl?: mc_^ the most ungrateful of men not 
to have, long ere now, replied to your last long and valu- 
able letter. The fact is, I was all that month over- 
whelmed in London — by London — and the attention 
necessaiy to a measui*e connected with the future .of the 
Episcopal Church in * Scotland, and getting a meeting 
together in behalf of the diocese of Argjdl, and imme- 
diately after that I came off here to put myself under 
Gully, and under water. 

“ But now as to your two letters. I cannot say what 
help and comfort they have been to me and others ; for 
you know, my dear sir, I am but a medium for communi- 
cating your spirit-rappings and sensations, a bank for 
issuing your notes. Stanley, Jowett, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the Bishop of Oxford (■\uth the last of whom, 
en route here, I stayed three days last week). Miss Wink- 
worth (who is here), and many others have read, and 1 >-ere 
all more or less benefited, by them. 

It is a most charming place. I wish you were able to 
come, or I to go and see you. I owe you more, dear sir, 
than to any man alive : I owe you belief in God — ^in 
God as m and our true Friend and Father. I am told 
not to write. Pray help me, now and then, as you are able, 
with a line.” 

To Mirs SoAMEs 

Be. GiimT’s, Malveeit, JidT / 19th, 1861. 

“ Mt dbab Lucy, — Your letter was a very welcome one, 
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as I am here all alone, and find existence, in consequence, 
at times somewhat dull. Yet ^Malvern is a most charming 
place, and more than justifies all you- have said. about it. 
I am convinced, moreover, the system which is carried out 
here is admirable, and must cure in any case in which 
cure is 3’et* possible. I believe in Gully from having 
read his book, and to me he is very gentle, and ‘ roars 
like a sucking dove.’ Drowning a bishop would, perhaps, 
be as bad as ‘bui-ning one,’ which, you know, was 
supposed to be the indispensable condition . of railway 
reformation ; and as Gully does not mean to reform he is 
most attentive to me. But he says that it is perfect folly 
to suppose that I shall derive any_ benefit from a residence 
of only three weeks, or even three months, under his care. 
Nay, more, he is of opinion that three years would not be 
too long a time for me to make proof of Malvern,. because 
I have -from childhood been subjected to a wrong method 
of treatment ; whereas, were I to submit to his, all the 
past mismanagement notwithstanding, I should be able to 
stand the winters and face the summers of Argyllshire with 
thorough, impunity, and enter upon a geological period of- 
longevity which would, indeed, equal in duration the 
rudest one in which water was not made use of When I 
leave Malvern I am to take a bathman with me and a tub, 
and at the railway (or wherever I may be) I can have my 
bath all the same. This prescription may not only be of 
use to me, but may spread the Imowledge of the system 
far and wide. In short, I am not sure that I may not at 
last realise my long-cherished dream of life in a caravan, 
and go about the world exhibiting all the stages and 
appliances of the water-cure, with hving models of the 
successful treatment both of chronic and acute disease 
inside, and portraits of Gully, Dr.. Wilson, and your 
friend outside, with a band composed of bathmen play- 
ing on shallows, sitzes, douches, and other instruments. 
Then a seal, a mermaid, and a whale might be shown — 
the- last, as called in occasionally for the benefit- ef 
the douche bathers — and a sea unicorn, with sharp 
horn raised, to produce (on the patient)' a new form of 
running.” 
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Tlie synod of this year was held the second week 
in August at Cunihrae. 

Auom^^)AIlIlOC^, August 2Atli, 1861. 

“ My dear Mr. Erskine, — I dare sa}^ hy this time you 
have got a cojiy of the Glasgovj Herald, which contained 
an abbreviation of my late ‘charge.’- You will have 
observed that it was little more than a resume' of the 
‘ conclusion ’ of your volume of the Epistle to the Eomans. 
I intend in my charge, when it is published at full length, 
to direct attention to the entire volume, not only because 
I do not wish to take the literary credit for thoughts 
which are not my own, but because I find m it, as in all your 
writings, the dawning light of that day which is coming 
on the earth, when all shall know Him, from the least to 
the greatest, as a Father — a truth which has not been 
known or taught as it ought. Hence the darkness and 
imj^erfect benefits bestowed by Christianity. Theologies, 
Beformational and Eoman, have heretofore obscured the 
light, though no doubt the^'- were needed (as schoolmasters), 
else they would not have been permitted. _ If 3^^011 have 
timfi to write, letters will find me at the Earl of Morton’s, 
Fort William.” 

To his Brotiier : — 

iN^rERLOCiiY, Fort Willrut, October 2nd, 1861. 

. . . The counsel of the ‘Lord that will stand. 
Nothing ought to stand which is not right, and Arg3dl 
Funds, and Bishops "of Argyll, and all the rest of it, had 
better go to the wall if the}^ are not required. I fancy 
that sorUething of the kind is required — is required 
assuredly for the religion of the upper classes in Scotland, 
and for the pYeacbing of the gospel of the universal Father- 
hood of God. Nevertheless, the end vtq seek to promote 
by them, utility, may be best served by their destruction ; 
as poor Captain Brown said the other da}^ at his execu- 
tion .at Harper’s Ferry : ‘ I am quite cheerful in view 
of my approaching end, being fully persuaded that I am 
worth inconceivably' more to hang than for any other 
purpose.’ ” 
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To Hs Beothep — 

Bishopston, November 5tli, 1861. 

"The effects of the opium, as you describe them, were 
very remarkable It shows we can renew our youth (a secret 
hitherto possessed only bj’- the eagle), and it ghows that e 
are capable of being um ound backwards to that beginning 
when life first stamped its pictures on our souls, making 
up J A. E. and A. E. We have come a long way, and 
we ha\e trayeUed fast — some have entered in beyond the 
veil. I hope that our later and separate experiences wiU 
not sever us from those who went but a part of the road 
with us — who sooner took their- rest and sleep Dearest 
Katherine ' so lonely here. However, God all ays re- 
maineth, and wiU do all in love, else why did He make 
us 2 He needed us not He certainly did not make us 
different from what He intended He did not create us for 
our loss But the way is hard, and ‘ the well is deep,’ yet 
we have ' something to draw with ’ in Christ ” 

To Bistop WOEDSWOETH 

Bishopston, Dectmlcr, 1861. 

" I send you these few lines and in haste, to say that 
I have written to the episcopal synod clerk to intimate 
that I see no necessity for the calling of a sjmod at this 
moment A sjmod now would be misunderstood and mis- 
represented, and would lead to great confusion As to the 
other matter, the Disabilities Bill, a committee should be 
ajipomted, with power to act as occasion may require. . . . 

" Could you come and see us ? It is only in the winter 
I am at /imue here , but our rvinter is as good as the summer 
of some people, and, at any rate, it is sometimes quite as 
good as our oivn summer ' It woidd give us such very 
great pleasure to see you and Mrs Wordsworth and your 
daughter here. My daughters and m^^^ son Alick, who i^ 
now at home from India on sick leave, would be enchanted. 
You would see an episcopal jpalace (>) and church in one, 
have daily service at eleven, piiier in the mornings, with 
ponies in the afternoon, and always me ! Do come. Kail 
to Greenock. Steamers finm Greenock at 9 am>, arrive 
here at 3 P M. 
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“ P-S — think the sjmocl ■will he postponed, so come 
before Christmas.” 

The meeting of the episcopal synod alluded to 
in the Bishop’s last letter ultimately took iDlace iu 
Edinburgh in Eebruary, 1862. 

To Hs Bkotihie : — 

EDiKBimGn, Fclntary 9t7t, 1862. 

“So dear good Mr. Cajdej’ is gone, rather suddenly, 
hut peacefully ; a very great and tcnible loss to Sir Jolin 
and to me also. He was the most amiable, faithful, and 
charming friend I ever Imew, with the deepest sense of the 
wisdom and love of God. 

“ I am glad you have discovered the value of Campbell. 
There is no doubt that Cluistianity is* progressive, ‘ first 
the blade, then the ear,’ &c. ; while the ripeness is to Icnow 
God, -s^hom, however, wo can never fully Imow, ive being 
finite, and He infinite ; so that the grand and wonderful 
hope set before us is that of an ever-increasmg knowledge, 
and, in consequence, of an ever-deep‘ening and ascending 
hymn of joy and hallelujah.” 


POLLOC, Fch urn y 20th, 1862. 

“.Mt deak Wojrdsworth, — I like to forget 'sometimes 
that you are a bishGj),»with synods and definitions at your 
call, and to remember that you are only that ‘ true dear 
heart ’ which sent me so kindly a greeting to-day through 
good Sir John. In the memorable words of jmur great 
relative, I can only say, ‘ Thanks to the human heart by 
which we ^live, thanlts to its tenderness,* which is dmne. 
Not that I do not magnify om’ great pastoral office ; but, 
alas > it is mixed up in our case Avith so much care and 
strife, that, 'On the whole, I would rather recognise my 
brethren when they have laid aside their panoply. 

“ I am much better for the rest here, better every waj^ 
listening, I hope, more to the voices ■v\itlun than to those 
without, putting away sin by the sacrifice of myself — ^the 
great sacrifice, weU-pleasing, and full of fruit. But, alas ! 
the old voices outside are never stiU, and ever cry, ‘ Give, 
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give.’ I dare sg,y you wer somewhat interested in the 
proposal about i^ca. I felt, however, and feel, that we 
are in too feverish and transitional a state for undertakinsr 
a mission, and that in sending out a missionary we should 
be in danger of commissioning a mere conveyer of speciali- 
ties' — no great boon to Africa, and not exactly an honour 
to ourselves. 

“ I have not sent jmu my late charge, thinhing you 
might mistake me in it. I shrink from controversy, hut I 
should much like to go over with you, face to face, the 
passage on the ‘ Bread of Life,’ as symbolised in the Eucha 
list. Sir John bids me say he will he dehghted to get as 
many copies of the sennon on the ‘ Establishment of Chris- 
tianity ’ as you think right to send him. He js, as you 
are, a believer in the duty of the State to maintain Chris- 
tianity.” 

Once more established at Bishopston, Bishop Ewing 
published a letter to the Primus, and wrote many 
letters to his clergy and his private friends, in all 
of which he reiterated with ever-increasing emphasis 
his old rallying cry. Identification with England. 

“ Better,” he said, “ would it he that we should have 
tAvo communities, one realising the solemn duties of the 
holy ministry in full unison vith plain, earnest, honest 
old England (for at heart and in the majority of her 
members she is loyal to the Eeformation), and the other 
amusing itself a ith offices, &c , than to go on as we have 
been doing so long — a distress to our OAvn laity and a 
scare to all Protestants who know anything about us 
Without identity Auth England we must give up our 
future.” 

But much agitation was meanwhile caused by the 
report that the aged Bishop Terrot wished to resign 
the office of Primus. Bishop Wordsworth, in a very 
kind letter, written in ATarch of this year, informed the 
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Bisliop of Argyll that it was his intention to vote for 
^^a truly Scottish bishop.” Bishop Ewing did not, 
however, in the least covet the honour which his 
friend the Bishop of St. Andrews was anxious that he 
should obtain, and he wrote to the Primus entreating 
him to postpone his resignation, at any rate until after 
the meeting of the general synod in J uly. Among the 
reasons which weighed with the Bishop in urging 
Dr. Terrot to retain his primacy was the hope that 
the synod would adopt a motion which he meant to 
bring forward, and that in consequence the laity 
would have a voice in the election of his successor. 
Bishop Terrot continued in office until the sjDring of 
the following j^ear, when Bishop Eden was unani- 
mously elected. 

So far as personal regard or appreciation of his 
eminent classical culture was concerned, no one would 
have hailed Bishop Wordsworth’s promotion to the 
office of Primus with greater cordiality thaii Dr. Ewing ; 
but he was of opinion that his proposal for the amend- 
ment of the Scottish Office would onlj^ secure the 
adherence of the Eomanising party, while it would 
alienate the Protestant members of their community. 
Accordingly he writes : — ■ 

“ I sent you ’s letter that you might learn from 

it the animus of those with whom you sometimes act. 
They seek their own things, and, failing to get them, they 
would not hesitate to destroy the very roof under which 
they were born and their common mother. They express 
themselves as prepared to give up the Roman features 
•of their office, .but they mean only to make a bargain for 
themselveS) and hot to take up the Anglican position at the 
Reformation.” 
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And again a little later, 21st March. : — 

«I see and all the lest are making political 

capital out of our sjmod in 1 ehalf of their Office. Do 
stand firm, for it Trill be quitr absiu'd in them to continue 
to use the language they have treated us to hitherto in 
the Gvarclian, &c, about ‘ i^ational Lituigj^’ ‘preserving 
Scottish distinctions,’ and all the rest of it, Tvhen they find 
that Scotchmen, properlj^ so called, are opposed to this 
Tvonderful nationahty, the nationality of utterly unlmoTvn 
and obscure men, u'bo have given rise to the saying con- 
cerning our Church, ‘ When her children asked bread of 
her, she presented them t ith an Office.’ ” 

.In the midst of his other anxieties and endeavour- 
ings the Bishop was maturing a plan for the training 
of Gaelic-speaking students under his own super- 
vision at Lochgilphead, and for no reason did he more 
heartily rejoice in tho formation of the Argyll Fund 
than that it enabled him to lay the foundations of 
this scheme. He fully unfolds what his aim was 
in the following letter to Mr. Maurice : — 

“I tiust to be iu London ere long, and to see you 
Meanv'hile, I beg to say that I am very anxious to trail 
up some young divinity students in a little college here 
My special aim "would be to impart to them some scientific 
trammg, and, if possible, so to habituate their minds to 
the recognition of the sovereignly of the Divine laws, as to 
make it impossible for them to think these laws could ever 
be broken Tuth impunity, or that the removal of penalty 
could ever form part of a scheme of salvation Do you 
know of any young man who could help me in the t ork, to' 
act as my vice-prmcipal ? As yet, indeed, I could offer 
little in the shape of remuneration, but I have no doubt 
the thmg will groTV Theie is no institution of the kind 
that I know of, though one is vastly needed. Would it 
have been possible for one to have slain a thousand (I 
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speak it not profanelj’’) had an}’’ scientific Imo'wdedge been 
prevalent among our clergy -flrhen the ‘Essays and KevieTvs ’ 
were fired ? One of the essajusts — Jowett — know well, 
and have long known. Christianit}’^ is not ‘ too good news 
to he true ’ — ^that is his underlying principle — ^for nothing 
can be too good news to emanate from One who is infinite 
love. On the other hand, the message would be too 
good-natured to be true if it meant, as is popularly 
supposed, that freedom from j)unishment is salvation. 
Jowett is too uuse and good a man to entertain a notion 
like this, and his position is easily apprehended if ap- 
in’oached in the right spirit. "Wliat we want are proofs 
of God s being Love, and knowledge of ‘ what manner of 
love’ His is. Alas, our warfare here is about Scotch 
offices ! ” 

To the Hon. G. Bovle : — 

“ I wish we could have met ; I have much to say about 
many things. I hope you were not much annoyed by the 
ill-natured letter in the journal about the Ardgour School. 
I have a good deal of that sort of thing to stand as well as 
you — ^provost and founder, founder and provost • How- 
ever, there is nothing worth a thought but the discovery 
uhat the ■wiU of the Lord is, that will which is ever good 
and gracious, pouring out on all hands of that inexhaustible 
fulness, hich in material things takes the shape of air 
and earth, continents, oceans, fishes, animals, and in 
spiritual things the multitude of the souls of men, and the 
means of their education fr’om lower to higher stages as 
they are able to bear it: first, the example, then the pre- 
cept ; first the overt act, then the hidden principle ; until 
we find out the root of all — God in Christ, forming out of 
the dust of the earth Eden for man and Calvary for Him- 
self! 

To Miss WlNKWOBTH : — 

Bishopstoit, Mat/. 

“ I ha'y.e recently been again undertaking a com’se of 
journeys through almost all these AVest Highland regions. 
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Since I came home I have had so much to do in 
putting this place, schools, &c, in some order, that I 
have had, or fancied I had, no time for anjhhing except 
grave business letters — ‘ yea or nay ’ It is a great question 
how Ave can make the most of our liA^es, so as to be able 
to give our best If we let the soul run away with the 
bod}", the body breaks do^\n, and, A"hat is woise, affects 
the soul, whicli grows feebler and more irritable, yea, more 
inchned, I find, to evil, and, moreover, the ‘ vision flits less 
palpably before us,’ and ive die Yet it is better, perhaps, 
AVith Manzoni, ‘ sciogliere all’ inna un cantico che foise 
non moir',’ and die ourseh^es, than to live luth the undying 
cantico unsung. You know, I dare say, Manzoni’s 'II 
Cinque Maggio,’ a noble ode in the Goethe external way. 
Some must be martyis, and their blood is the seed of the 
Church ; that is, some of the cl%te,, oi* elect, for theie is an 
election by grace, not for its ovm sake, but for the sake of 
the bretln-en ; and so, ' no man liveth or dieth to himself ’ 
Blessed aie those stiong and healthy countiy stems on 
A"hich the roses aie grafted i But, after all, the’ chief thing 
is to enter into the joy of the Lord, which, I take it, is 
‘ not to be iveary in ivell doing,’ but to bear each othei’s 
burdens, vhich is the fulfilment of the laiv of Clirist, Avho 
is God "We do not know hov or to what extent fedmg 
is possible to the Divme nature, or soirow (vhicli is the 
shadov and other side of love) , but He that planted the 
ear shall He not hear ? He that is Love shall He not soi- 
lOAv ? And A "hen Ave read that ‘ the Spnit belpeth us Aiith 
groanings which cannot be uttered,’ we seem to get into 
the very essence of the Divine natiue , for is not this 
St Paul’s Avay of aflirmmg that God is ever desiring to 
help us, but that in bestOAving the help He cannot violate 
the conditions AiLich aie essential to the disciphne and 
development of a human being ? I beheve, hoAvever, that 
in this there is a cycle too, and God shall he all in all His 
AViU be done everywhere, and all thmgs gathered into one 
All this you may feel to be speculation, but it seems to jne 
that one hves more by one’s apprehension -of the eharacter 
of the Divine Father than on the gifts we receiA e from Him 
I am much interested in Avhat you tell me the Unitarians 
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say of Mr. Maurice. I only wish (as to m Maurice) 
I could take him as I would a little boy, and hold him, 

and hid him tell me at once what he means tell 

quickly His way is so circuitous, though the end is 
alwa^^s good.” 

To Sir John Maxwell : — 

Palermo, 1 t 7 t , 1865. 

“ I dare say that my dear Nina told you of the safe 
ai rival of Les Mondes Habitues, and my great pleasure 
in reading it ^ I beheve that it is just in its premises and 
in its conclusions. 

" One star differeth, indeed, from another staV in glory, 
but the glory is one, and can be but one, for there is but 
one righteousness, one God, and but one land of the highest 
class of animals, viz. man, made in the image of God 

“ Accordingly in Christ, the God-Man, we have the ideal 
of humanity, not only as it exists here, but wherever it is 
to be found amidst ‘the many mansions’ and ‘other folds’ 
which are scattered throughout the universe. Somewhere 
in those mansions oiu* brethren and fathers now are. It 
is a blessed thought that we are going to them, and that 
we shall not find them very different fi’om what they ere 
here save in sin, and that we shall know them again, only 
■vdthout their imperfections. 

The more ^ ’^e loiow, the more certain and understa^id- 
ahle the future becomes ; the night seems less dark when 
we stand a little in its shadow. The stars come out as 

the sun of day sets with their million lights and blessed 
revealings 

“ I have dh’ected the publisher to send to you ‘ A Pas- 
toral Letter to my own Clergy and Laity of Argyll,’ and 
also ‘An Address to the Younger Clergj^ and Laity.’ ’ They 

not contain anything new to you, being mainly the 
views you have been so long familiar with in your house 

God the Father of us aU bringing us to holiness 
throu^ suffering ’ — ^er patienza si porssa nel paridiso ” 
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SIAREIAGE— GEISTLRAL SYNOD— SCOTTISH OFFICE— EEYTSIOH 
OF C^VNONS. 18G2— 1863, 

O X June 28tli tlie marriage of Bisliop Ewing witli 
Lady Alice Douglas, daughter of the Earl of 
Morton, took place in the parish church of Danbury, 
near Bromsgrove, of which the Hon. Henry Douglas, 
the brother of the bride, was rector. 

Leaving Hanbury, the Bishop and Lady Alice spent 
a few days at Scaldwell Eectory, the residence of another 
brother, the Hon. Ai'thur Gascoigne Douglas, and then 
came a short visit to WestmiU. From Westmill, after 
attending the Tbii-d Annual Meeting of the Ai*gyll 
Fund at London House, the Bishop, accompanied by 
Lady Alice, started for Edinbiugh, to be present at 
the general synod^ which was to meet there. 

In the organization of the Scottish Episcopal Chm'ch 
there are three courts, all designated as synods, viz. 
the Diocesan, the Episcopal, and the General ' Synod, 
in which the supreme legislative authority is vested. 
The general synod has two chambers — an upper, 
in which the bishops sit alone, and a lower, consisting^ 
of deans and delegates, one delegate, along with the 
dean, being sent from each diocese. It is by this 
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court tliat the ca,uons of the Church are framed, and 
no canon can either he enacted or abolished without 
the consent of both chambers. Only four of these 
synods had been held in the course of the present 
centuiy, and consequently the meeting summoned for 
the 12th of July was looked forward to with all the 
more interest from the circumstance that it was going 
to be specially occupied with the consideration of the 
existing canons of the Church. 

The canons constitute what may be called the Act 
of Conformity for the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and by one of them (XXI.) the so-called 
Scottish Communion Office was again declared to be 
of primary importance in Scotland,” and its use was 
enjoined, not only as had been heretofore the ease, 
‘‘at the consecration of bishops,” but also “at the 
opening of the general synods.” It was this canon 
which was to furnish one of the main elements of 
discussion at the approaching general synod; and 
as Dr. Ewing had for ’ the last twenty-four years 
protested against it, as constituting at once a divid- 
ing line in the Church itself, a barrier to many of 
the Scottish laity, who, but for its existence, would 
be found within the pale of the Episcopalian com- 
munion, and a partition wall between the Episcopa- 
lians of England and those of Scotland, he went to 
Edinburgh deeply impressed with the gravity of the 
situation. 

The synod was duly constituted on the I2th of July, 
tP Eishop Ewing’s great satisfaction, a reso- 
lution w^S carried in both chambers by which the 
Scottish Office- was deposed from its place of primary 
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autlioriiy in the Church, and the Book of Common 
Prayer substituted in its stead. The motion which 
secured the votes of the majority of the bishops came 
before the upper chamber in the form of an amend- 
ment proposed by Bishop Suther, and in seconding it 
Br. Ewing said : — 

“ I suppoit the amendment of the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
m*the hope of putting an end to the controversy and mis- 
chief which have flowed from the possession of a double 
ritual It is not a question of expediency We grant 
that the food is the same ; but we divide the family, and 
serve two tables This is beyond the question of expe- 
diency , and we are not justified, I hold, in dividing the 
Church and rending the body of Christ without over- 
whelming and imperative necessity, which in this case is so 
far from being so, that, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
of doctrine in the ofiSces cannot be ascertained or distinctly 
stated All are ready to communicate by the one form , 
all will not by the other. It seems to me a clear case 
that, where no sufficient cause exists to the contiar}’, a 
union should be effected by the adoption as a rule of one 
use ” 

In both chambers, in addition to the displacement 
of Canon XXL, it was also resolved that several other 
alterations should be made in the canonical code. 
Xone of these latter were formulated, and ultimately 
the decision of the court in the important question of 
the retention or removal of the Scottish Office proved 
to be only of a provisional character ; for the general 
synod, although it might have then and there esta- 
blished a uniformity of ritual for the Churclu con- 
tented itself with the expression of its opiiiion, and 
resolved to refrain from formal legislative action until 
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tlie mind of tlie ClinrcL at large slionld have been 
ascertained by means of its diocesan synods. 

On the breaking-np of the general synod the Bishop 
and Lady Alice spent a few days at PoUoc before 
proceediag to Cnmbrae. 

To Mr. Erskene. 

The Gabeison, July 2bih. 

“ I do not know that I have a word to say, beyond 
expressing my intense sorrow at leaving you. I suppose 
one should not have these terribly strong affections, but 
for two days I have made myself and others miserable 
by lamenting that we are here, when we might have 
remained till now with yon. all had we managed 
better ; for, as it turned out, we were not wanted here 
in the least (for business) We may go back to Sir 
John’s for a day or two en route to Lochgilphead, but then 
]\Ir. Campbell will have gone. I learnt, and Ahce also, a 
great deal in those few happy days ■\^e were together, espe- 
cially this — that it is a life of rejoicing, and not of sorrow 
and burden, to hve unto God. How difficult it is to pro- 
cure acceptance for anv truths, save those which come 
stamped with Cliurch authority — which implies substituting 
the opinion of one, or many, in the place of the self- 
revelation of the Father of our spirits. Dear Ahce is an 
immense help and consolation to me and to Nina 

“ We go next week to Bishopston. I cannot hope to 
see you there ; but whenever we can get away from 01 r 
bounden- duties we shall run down and see you and Mrs. 
Stirhng at Liolathen. 

“If Jowett is with you give him my best regards. I 
wrote to him not long ago. If he can come to us on his 
return from Aberdeen I should enjoy it much At your 
leisure pray send me a line, giving some expression to the 
thoughts which most possess you, so that I may have 
therg, by me to read and ponder over, concerniug ‘the 
stemne?s of love j ’ the one body and its elected members ; 
the relation of all the present discipline to the higher 
sphere into which man is to be transplanted ; on unity 
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being completion, not one-sidedness , and, indeed, on 
anything which exercises your mind Only impart it to 
me, though I he hut a slop-hasin, and, above all, speak 
to me of the ‘ TJbique ’ Give my best aifection to l^Irs 
Stirling’' 

To his Brotiier — 

Ctm RAn, July 2-itli, 1862 

“ "We had a most charming visit to PoUoc Erskme is 
gaming more and more in the knowledge of God and 
apprehension of liis ways day by day Although Campbell 
does not say much, what he says is marvellously weighty 
At present Erskme’s great idea is that the Son is the Head 
of the whole creation, in whom all humanity is to be 
gathered together in one, the ‘ elect ’ members being only 
ordained and chosen for the good of the whole body 

“ Campbell’s book is wonderful , after that one has only 
to sit dumb I feel as if I taUced Paganism when I 
preached, as I did, before him and Erskine ” 

These words only corroborate the observations pre- 
viously made on the extreme veneration with which. 
Dr, Ewing received all the utterances of Thomas 
Erskine ; but if the reader w'H turn to the letters of 
Mr. Erskine, which were published in the “ Present 
Day Papers,” he -^vni find that the not less subtle and 
discr imin ating than eminently godly man entertained 
a very different estimate of Bishop Ewing’s clpims as 
an original thinker from that of the Bishop himself, 
and that he regarded him not as a disciple but as one 
with whose views he had perfect sympathy : — 

“Deah Friend,' — ^T ou know that there are very few 
persons with vhose conceptions of the scope and pm-pose 
of Christianity I ha's e so much sympathy as with yopr-S ” 
— Series hi p 44 

And again :• — 
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“Yescoyo Delectissimo, — You have •written me an 
excellent letter, and very hke yourself. I have scarcely 
any man no'w "o^ho "writes me letters like himself. Most 
letters are not like men at all, hut are like otlier letters. 
— Series iii. p. 32. 


The synod which Dr. Ewing had summoned for the 
end of September sat for tln’ee days, and its proceed- 
ings were in all respects of tn'e most satisfactory 
character. On the first day of the meeting, but before 
the formal opening of the court, the Bishop had the 
happiness of consecrating the church of St. Paul’s at 
Eothesay. Next day Dr. Ewing delivered his charge, 
which was almost exclusively devoted to the discus- 
sion of the thi-ee amended canons which had been 
sent down from Edinburgh for consideration in the 
provincial synods. These related to the Scottish Com- 
munion Office, the admission of the laity into synods, 
and the use of occasional services, other than those 
specified and provided for in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in unconsecrated and unlicensed buildings. 
In speaking of the last of these subjects, the Bishop 
said that the missionary character of their Church, 
and its existence in the midst of populations adverse 
to or ignorant of set forms of prayer, formed a suffi- 
cient ground, to his own mind, for giving liberty of 
worship to the clergy within the limitations suggested. 

To the question whether the laity should be ad- 
mitted to seats in the courts of the Church, Dr. Ewing 
had long been prepared with an affirmative answer ; 
hltiii.e confessed that the subject was at present beset 
with many difficulties, and that it was easier to say 
that they should have a part than what part in the 
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deliberations of the Tarions synods. On one subject, 
however, the right of the laity to vote in the election of 
hishops^ he felt no difficulty, but heartily agreed with 
those who wished to see that right fully acknow- 
ledged.'^ 

It will be remembered that at his synod in 1860 
the Bishop gave fuU expression to his -views on 
the nature and significance of the Holy Communion, 
and it might consequently seem that that portion of 
his charge at Eothesay which related to the amended 
canon on the Eucharistic Office did not caU for any 
special notice. But the occasion was all-important to 
Dr. Ewing, and with “ perfervid ” insistency he con- 
tinued to demand the dethronement of the Pro'\’incial 
Communion Office. 

On the three questions submitted to them, his clergy 
expressed their concui’i'ence in the views of their 
diocesan by a majority of nine to thi’ee. Dr. Ewing waS' 
much gratified by the result ; and if he had occasion 
to speak of the satisfaction which the tone and bearing 
of his clergy had afi'orded him, his clergy did not 
fail to testify theii- sense of obligation to the Bishop, 
and accordingly the following resolution, moved and 
seconded on the jDart of the minority, was carried 
unanimously : “ That this synod is desii’ous of record- 
ing its sense of the great fairness, kindness, and atten- 
tion with which all motions and objections have been 
heard by the Eight Eev the Bishop of the diocese.” 

But while the two issues sent down from the 

^ Since 1863 this right has been recognised to a very considerahls 
extent, the^ laity haying, to quote the -words of Bishop Wordsworth 
at the episcopal synod in Edinburgh, 1875, “rights equal, or very 
nearly equal, to those of the clergy in the election of bishops.” 
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general synod -were simply tlie retention or abolition 
of the Scottish Communion Office as of primary autho- 
rity in the Church, the Bishop of St. Andrews was 
preparing to submit a third one to the consideration of 
his brethren, and that was the adoption of the formu- 
lary as amended by himself. With this proposal, as 
ah’eady intimated, his friend Bishop Ewing had no 
sympathy whatever ; and feeliiig, moreover, how 
greatly the introduction of a third alternative would 
complicate the synod’s proceediugs, and imperil the 
settlement of the question on the lines which the 
synod had ah’eady laid down, he poured forth letter 
after letter of earnest entreaty to Dr. '\ ^ordsworth 
imploring him to reconsider his resolution. 

Abdohattaij Priohy, BAifAViE, August ZOthy 1862. 

“ Believe me, dear Mend, I am as anxious to save you 
as to save the Chm'ch. I suppose that you cannot now 
modify your proposals ? Could you not say that you had 
tried to harmonize all things, but that it was impossible, 
and that you thought it best to finish in the line you had 
begun ? Depend on it that you will do no good and get 
no thanks. You will not hear me, your best Mend, but 
go taking counsel with wizards and witches, when Samuel 
loves you still, and would come to you naiurcdly, not by 
incantation in newspapers. But, assuredly, he that takes to 
the sv ord will perish by it ; and you do not realise yet 
how persistent is the pmpose of a Scot.” 

Bishopston, LooHorLPHEAD, S^fcmbcr 9th, 1862. 

“ Mt dear Friend, — 1 am by no means offended at 
your amusing yourself with me or my views ; but in that 
disruption which seems pending I wish a e could have 
counted on the Bishop of St Andrews as ^■ith us For- 
give me, my dear Mend, if I say that I do ot thmk you 
are aware of the gravity of the crisis, and lat, when it 
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comes to the point, yon will only get the thanks of the 
people whom I do not think you mean to help. I fear 
that what you think a wise medium is precisely the medium 
we had before, the use of two offices, which- has simply 
brought us to this pass.” 

Bishopstoh, LocHorLPHEAD, Se])im.ler loth , 1862. 

“Mt deas Brother, — I do not think that by any 
further correspondence on this question we can benefit one 
another. It has been a sore struggle to me ; and if, after 
twenty-four years of exertion to get our Chuvch based on 
uniformity with England, and.-, so on peace, the future 
is to be as the past, I feel I am not equal to it, nor 
should I do right in sharing it. I shall be glad if the 
basis of July is preserved. I am satisfied with it — 
it is enough, I think ; and those who, in .the main, 
think with me, and who have been long loolcing forward 
to this revisal of our canons, will, I believe, accept this, 
but not less — not two offices — not the old story. I 
cannot recommend them to do so. A large secession (or 
Church) will spring up, based on the Book of Common 
Prayer and alliance with the Church of England. The 
blame will not lie at my door, but at that of those who 
came to us from the south — not Scotchmen^ — and who 
look to a certain party for guidance and approval. I 
would, dear friend, you had not been of them ; but our 
courses, I fear, must separate. Do not say I took you by 
surprise. I trust that until the end of this general synod 
at least we may have your presence and assistance. You 
helped in giving us the Prayer Book (at our late synod), 
pray enable us to keep it, and do not undo by a codicil all 
the testament prefixed. Do not leave us now, your own 
friends in truth and heart.” 

The general synod reassembled in October, but the 
final decision as to the Scottish Communion Office was 
again postponed, for it soon appeared, in the course 
of the proceedings of both chambers, that several 
members who had voted with -the majority in July 
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were not prepared to rejoeat tlieir vote now, and 
besides, tbe proposal of an amended office already 
alluded to was brought forward by tbe Bishop of 
St. Andi'ews. In these ciimimstances Bishop Ewing 
moved the fui’ther adjournment of the general synod 
until Eebruary in the following year, influenced in 
part by an honest desire that his brethi’en might have 
leisure for calmly considering Dr. Wordsworth’s 
emendations, and not less by the hope that the majority 
of them would in the interval clearly recognise that 
the' one consistent and really Catholic course to 
pin-sue was that on wliich the synod had affieady 
entered. 

To his Beothee : — 

PoLLOC, Friday, Novemhcr. 

My dear J ohn, — ... I came here yesterday, 
leaving Alick ensconced with Ersldne. . . . Linlathen 
is a fine place, with very fine pictures and a good 
library, and the old man lives in excellent, though 
reverent, style ; and his sister, Mrs. Stirling, is a female 
edition of himself. I came hither from Wordsworth and 
St. Andrews. St. Andrews is a fine, wild, solitary, sea- 
worn, and windy place, with ruins of churches and 
castles enough to show that a great race of ecclesiastical 
mammoths had disported themselves there and left their 
exuviju behind them. There the modern Bishop re- 
writes old liturgies for the modern generation. I say, 
let us look to the French Kevolution.- The respectable 
Girondists go to the wall — the Mountain or the Buona- 
partists, either, or both, win. I am at present with the 
Mountain. From St. Andrews I went for two days to 
Ramsay, who is, I think, quite safe for next synod as to 
the Scotch Office. The Bishop of Oxford, who is staying 
^^fh Ramsay, is for revisal. Here Sir John is pretty well. 
He has Mrs. Bruce (the general’s widow) wl\h him. She 
bears her recent loss courageously, like the Qit en. . . I 
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suffer very much from my side and limb, hut I can only 
beheve that this trouble ^ike all others) is mcluded m a 
gi'eat plan, of which, if I sa'i the whole of it, I would 
not reject any of the parts, bitter as some of them are 
There are three or four books I hare lately seen worth 
your reading — ‘Prajung and Working,’ by Stevenson; 
' Memou' o'' the Eev. M. Philips ; ’ ditto of Edward Irvines 
— aU good ” 


To his Brother, on the death of his father-in-law: 

Bisho-psxon, November 25th, 1862 
“I was veiy son-y to get your announcement this 
morning of Mi* Cattley s departure to his place of rest. I 
was not smprised at it from what you have lately said, but 
yet he is early removed for one who had such apparent 
health and vigour of frame A e shall all miss him much 
But Maria, her mother, and sisters are most to be felt for, 
and there is little at present which can be said, save that 
it is the will of God, who brought us here and v ho takes us 
hence, in neither case consulting our own wishes But as 
•\ e were assuredly bom for our own good, so are we taken 
hence for the same ; and we are all under* the same con- 
ditions, and in a little while shall all be together again in 
that place which He has prepared for us, and ?s pre- 
paring If we cany about in our body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, neither our own djdng nor that of others 

will be so painful to us I in them' and they in me 

We can tread the same path together* if we feel each 
other’s hands in the darkness. We behold the place 
where the Lord lay at every open grave, and we may 
know that as He is not there but risen, so they who are 
m Christ are risen i ith Him, and now present i ith the 
Lord No change, or shock, or sudden fear can come to 
them again They rest undisturbed by change from head 
to foot, m the rest of Paradise They hear, perhaps, the 
fai-off sounds of earth, or it may be see those dear to 
them at such times as they ought to be seen — ^yhen they 
are in communion w‘th God, and through Him with one 
another. Such things should make us pray. Having 
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sucli liope, our conversation should he ir heaven. 

I would ve were nearer to you, although it is little we can 
do. Assure Maria of our sympathy, of mine of course, 
but of Alice s also, who herself has known what it is to 
lose a father dear to her.” 

During the first few weeks of the opening year, 
which the Bishop spent in the retirement of Loch- 
gilphead, he was full of hope as ‘to the results of the 
Jipproaching synod in Edinhui-gh. His hope, how- 
ever, was doomed to grievous disappointment. The 
synod, indeed, deposed the Scottish Office from its 
position of primary authority, but at the same time 
allowed to neio congregation the privilege of choosing 
either the Scottish or the English form in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. 

To his Beotiieb 

Tee Douglas Hotel, EniKBuiiGn, Felnimy \5th 

“ You wiU have received three days’ numbers of the 
Edinburgh Gourant, which will have shoAra you the result 
of the synod The Scottish Office party have had a great 
victory, for of the three courses — abolition, emendation, or 
free course to the Scottish Office — ^the last is that which 
has been carried ; and although the laying down of the 
Prayer Book, as the law and Htual of the Church, is a 
great point, yet it is counterbalanced by the admission of 
the Scottish Office to new congregations. Ramsay gave 
way in the lower house, Wilson in the upper ; and so we 
were beaten, I protested, but I shall do nothing more j 
and, in truth,^ there is nothing more that I can do.” 

To Bishop WoEDSWORTH : — 

February, 1863. 

iiiis synod has thrown our Church back tventy years. 
We have, I fear, done a very foolish or a vei wrong thing 
There was no feeling for the Scotch Office itil the last 
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fifteen years. If is altogether a Tractarian galvanisement. 
But I shaU not say a word more. I have done what I 
could, and the matter must rest. We have subjective 
religion and God, even if there is no external guide 
among us.” 

If Dr. Ewing felt bitterly the ruling, of the synod, 
he had the gratification of receiving many letters 
from the laity, expressive of their approval of the 
course he had pursued throughout the proceedings of 
the court, and of sympathy with. him in his. having to 
contemplate the apparent frustration of the arduous 
labours in which he had been engaged for so many 
years. 

Although the decision was so adverse to the wishes 
of Bishop Ewing, he considered that the Bishop of 
Boss and Moray had conducted the business of the 
synod with so much wisdom and fairness that he 
wrote the following characteristic letter to Bishop 
Wordsworth, who had not been present at the recent 
deliberations : — 


POLLOC, March IZih, 18Q3. 

My DEAJi Brother, — I have been ten days or a fort- 
night disabled by neuralgic pain. I believe it wiU be 
difficult to do much as to a memorial without being mis- 
undeistood \ but the Primus went so far out of the ordi- 
nary course to prevent misunderstanding, ill-wHl, and such 
like, that I feel I owe him personally a great debt. All 

that I proposed and meant was something like this 

that the four or five bishops who were present should 
give him a little thanlcoffering for personal good feeling 
preserved in the midst of difficult and dangerous discus- 
sions. You were not present, and owe nothing, but let rue 
know if you approve of this. Do you concur in the 
restoration of Mr. Cheyne ? I have, of course, no. difficulty. 
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nor in the reyersal of the Bishoj) of Brechin’s sentence, if 
he moTe for it.” 

To his Brother (on the Bishop’s forty-ninth birthday) : — 

Lineathen, March, 1863. 

“You and I only can now carry about any record of 
our earl}^ da^^s, and it is pleasant ,to recall them together. 
But there is, I beheve, a great day of restoration coming, 
when the past will be given back 1, a day of revelation 
also, when that past will have a meaning for us it does 
not now possess, and we shall see the beautiful design and 
purpose of God traced out in all its coDipleteness on the 
xi'p'per side of the web of life.” 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 


ilAERIAGE or HIS ELDEST DATJGHTEE,— DISABILITIES BILL 
— PEIVT COUNCIL DECISION ON ESSAYS AND EEVIEWS— 
FULHAM. 1863—1864 

T he Bisliop’s journey to the soutli this yenr -was 
not to he followed merely by a repetition of the 
usual round of visits. He was going to he present 
on an occasion to which he never looked hack except 
with the greatest thankfulness, but to which he could 
not look forward without suffering intensely in what 
he calls ‘‘those terrible affections.” His eldest 
daughter was going to leave the shelter of the roof- 
tree at Bishopston, and that was simply to have one 
of the chiefest joys of his life torn up by the roots. 
But on the other hand it was an immense comfort to 
him to reflect that her new home was one which he 
could easily reach, and that for her future husband, 
after frequently meeting him as the guest of Sir 
John Maxwell, he had learned to entertain the 
highest regard. 

Dr. Ewing, accompanied by Lady Alice and his 
children, started for Westmill on Easter Monday, and 
a few weeks later, in the parish church there, on 
June 4th, Margaret Stewart, his eldest daughter, 
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became tbe wife of Alexander Crum, Esq., of 
Tbornliebank, Glasgow. 

It was at tbis time tbe Bisbop was preparing a 
pamphlet on Tbe Euture,” in wbicb we find fore- 
shadowed all bis later boj)es 

“ That good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last to aU.” 

And among other readers into whose liands tbe tract 
came was' Eield-Marsbal Su* William Gomm, who thus 
expressed himself concerning it : — 

“ Tbe kind Bisbop of Arg3’-U, at tbe close of a conversa- 
tion tbe other day, much too brief for ni}’ desbe, and 
after placing in my bands a precious little tract entitled 
‘ Tbe Future,’ impressed it pointedly on my mind that 
the requisition of ‘progress,’ urged upon us at tbis day 
and with hourly increasing intensity, must not pass unre- 
garded by us, but that a reasonable concession on our part 
bad better be prepared for. To tbe main pomts of tbe 
excellent Bishop’s doctrine, as set forth in tbe tract wbicb 
he has so kindly left in my bands — ‘ tbe one standard of 
morality,’ ‘the fatherly character of God,’ ‘the claims 
of conscience,’ ‘refraining from wresting passages of Holy 
Writ to square with our own preconceived purposes,’ and 
more — bow can I do otherwise than impbcitly bow ? ” 

A note is also found amongst tbe Bishop’s papers 
from bis friend Miss Winkwortb, in wbicb she asks 
where tbis .little pamphlet can be procured, as it bad 
occniTed to ber, that it might prove of service to several 
of her acquaintances, who bad been repelled from tbe 
profession of Christianity by tbe popular statement of 
bfany of its doctrines, and bad thus been led to tbe 
adoption of mere abstract Theism. 

Tbe following letters will sufficiently b dicate tbe 

A A 
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life led by tbe Bisbop, and the subjects of temporary 
or of more permanent interest wMcb were occnpying 
his thonghts in the summer and antnmn months of 
this year ; — 

To Lie Bkotheb. — 

riT.AT’ TTA'M , Asctusion Day. 

“We had a very pleasant and strilcing evening b ere last 
night Among the guests were the Bishop of Wmchester 
and Mrs Ridley, Lord Claude Hamilton, and J enny Lmd- 
Goldschmidt She sang ‘ John Andei-son ’ in such a way 
as made me feel that in music and in song we come very 
near to the principle and Divine origin of things I dine 
to-mght at Lambeth with all the Bishops ” 

To Mrs. Orum : — 

‘F mr.TTiM , June. 24itli, 1863. 

“ Mrs Tait comes here straight from being with her 
sick boy, and I do not hke Lady Alice running any risk ; 
but I shall be very sorry if she misses seeing Fulham, which 
IS, as ever, quiet, green, and resonant of nightingales and 
rehgion I have just been confirming for the Bishop at 
St. Paul’s, Kmghtsbiidge, to-day, and as I remembered 
old times in that church, when your mother and all 
of us were together there, it was very sad But yet, as 
good Mr Erslane says, we shah meet m the ' XJhique ’ 
In the meantime let us work on in faith and fear 

“ I saw Alick, Ea, Sam, and Lewis off on Saturday by the 
steamer to Edinburgh, and to-day I have a letter from* dear 
Ea saying they have reached Glasgow. I wish I were with 
them ^e enjoyed Oxford and Cambridge immensely ” 

To BisLop Txit — 

Bishopston, liOOHGmPHEXD, Inly 2nd, 1863 
“My DEAn Lord, — can scarcely imagine myself again 
in this Patmos, having been so recently in the gl^at 
exchange of all the earth Thank you for all ynur great 
and varied kindness, and for the great peace and pleasure 
I had in being with you Would it ban been longer ' and 
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do not forget us on tlie v’^est coast. If you can come, it 
will not be the worst we have wbicli Lady Alice and I will 
set before you. 

It was very encouraging to me to see the opinions 
now becoming tlie bead of tbe corner which twenty-six 
years ago made me embrace the Episcopal ministry in 
Scotland — not Episcopacjf, not sacramental instrumen- 
•talit}^, but the truth that God the Son ' hath redeemed me 
and all mankind.’ That is the rock on which the Church 
of England is built, and on which, so long as she rests, 
the gates of hell will not prevail against her, for the gate 
of hell is not to believe that God is a Redeemer, or that 
He is Redeemer. And now, pra}^ forgive a voice from 
the wilderness — ‘A mouse may help a lion.’ 

“1. Do not condemn a large interj)retation of God’s 
love. 

“ 2. Do not remove old landmarks ; the sea is rising and 
will remove them itself I would be liberal as to the 
future, a conservative as to the past, i.e. tolerate Wilson 
and ask Stanley to leave the standards alone. 

" Pray do not trouble to answer this.” 

To Miss WlNKWOBTH ; — 

BisnoPSTON, Lilly 28ih, 1863. 

“ I vu'ite not as I wish, but as I can. I am always 
oppressed with care and work, for I am but a missionary 
bishop without a mission ; that is, reviving the decaying 
embers of a Church which wiU not revive. 

“1 am very glad 'to hear what you say about the 
Goldschmidts. They are very interesting to me, as lights 
whom God lias given us of very high and noble lustre. 
She is singularly pure and he very quaint and earnest. 
He told, me that he had helped in the chorales because he 
owed much to the Church of England, and had its interests 
much at heart.” 


Tb hifa Brother 

Bishopstoh, Avi'ust 29th, 1863. 

“We have just got through a long synod, o which you 
will see an account in the Glasgow Herald^ which I shall 

A A 2 
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send yon It ms very pleasant and not unprofitable I 
fear my cliarge ms duU, tliongli the subjects were 
important — ^Inspiration of Scripture/ ‘Eternal Punish- 
ment/ ‘ Subscription to Standards/ and ‘ Cburcb Einance ’ 
^ e were able to take almost all the clergy in here 

“ Monday is your birthday : I do not like to think how 
long it is since the fii-st one At the same time I cannot but 
beheve that our life has far more in it than is suggested by 
the growing and sheddmg of leaves ; that in His book ‘ aU 
our membeis are written/ and that amid aU changes and 
chances, He is workmg out our eternal happiness Less 
than this, or other than this, makes the reason of our 
creation by an Almighty and most merciful Father umn- 
teUigible Many happy and happier returns,” 

To Provost Gazektove.' — • 

BisuorSTOU, Augmt 29th, 1863. 

“ Mt dear Cazekove,- — have read your tract, and 
cannot but admire its spirit, being written, as I conceive, 
to_ prevent evd to the souls of men, But I suppose 
there is no way in i hich we can define love ; you mus 
love to know what love is ; but what Infinite Love is, and 
what the sorrow is of Him who is Infinite Love, when, in 
the exercise of free will, his child goes into error and 
rebellion, no man can measure I am sure that He can 
never cease to love us, never cease to desire our restora- 
tion, and that none of us will be able to place ourselves 
finally beyond the reach of his mercy. It seems to me 
an unworthy conception of God to imagine that He is any- 
thing else than Love, while it is sunply impossible to look 
upon Him as a mere workman, who is either controlled by 
necessity or who effects his arrangements without a final 
cause In' the case of such a creature as man, vhat could 
that final cause have been but his good ^ It must have 
been for His oi n pleasure that God created man, else He 
IS not God , but if in creating him He proposed a lower 
end than Ins ultimate and abiding good, then it cippot 
be said that He is really good to him But He ig almighty, 
and H!e is Love, able to accomphsh, and only r^oicino* m 
the well-bemg of his creatuie My hope of salvation, how- 
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ever, is drawn from the righteousness, and not the so-called 
mercy of God. Being righteous himself, He cannot rest 
until He has made me and all men righteous, has. brought 
them, that is, into their just or right state as revealed in 
Christ.- This is not a question of abstract speculation. 
The character of God is so compromised by the contrary 
opinion, that it is not in our option to entertain it. Of 
the times and seasons ‘no man Imoweth,’ but the New 
Testament, teacliing all, points in one direction. It speaks 
of Christ as ‘ the Saviour of all men,’ and the Gospel is to 
be ‘preached to every creature,’ because it embraces every 
creature. 

“ It is only fair to add that the Christian teachers, sub- 
sequent to the apostolic times, affected by the barbarism of 
their age and copying one another, deviated considerably 
from the track of the apostolic meaning. If the Gospel 
has in part proved strangely inefficient, it is because part 
only of the Gospel has been preached. 

“ You will take these lines as an off-hand expression of 
the thoughts which have occurred to me after reading 
your essay.” 

To Sir John Maxwell : — 

Bishopston, SepUmUr 1st, 1863. 

“ There will be a charge pf mine and a report of our 
synodical meeting in the Glasgow Herald of Wednesday. 

olyoot is, mainly, to show that the Bible proves its 
inspiration from above by its power of drawing us to God ; 
that God has a purpose of good for all, to be accomplished 
in due time, i.e. as sinners relinquish sin ; and that we 
should not attempt to alter our religious standards at this 
time. Lady Alice and I start to-day for Mull, Appin, 
Craignish^ and all charming sorts of out-of-the-way places. 
She is indeed a most apostolic wife, doing much and 
enduring much for the work’s sake.” 

To Bisliop'TAiT: — 

Ceaignish Castle, Septemler Is#, 1863. 

“ MyM^ae Beothee, — I have been s busy preparing 
the charge for my synod, that I have not mtil now been 
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able to consider your letter to the archdeacons as I wished 
or it requured. I feel, that the letter (you will excuse me 
for saying so) is wise and discriminating in the highest 
degree. Nevertheless, I am not, and I have not been,- ever 
satisfied that much can be done at present in the way of 
alterations of subscriptions or standards. The questions 
now at issue are beyond solution by small amendments, 
and great ones none of us are prepared to make. I think 
that when such questions are in the field as ‘ has God - 
indeed 'spoken, and to what extent 1 ’ any move which 
does not relate to them is, in military language, 
changing our front in face of the enemy — an operation of 
great hazard. I do not think, moreo^^er, that any great, 
number of men whom it is desirable to satisfy would be 
satisfied by such alterations as we are prepared to make, 
and the others are not worthy of much consideration — not 
so rhuch, at least, as removing landmarks for their sak’es. 

I am, on the whole, inclined myself at present to an 
attitude of simple conservatism, believing that the only 
difficulties really pressing are not those which alteration of 
standards or subscriptions would satisfy. My own opinion 
is, that standards go a very little way towards the forma- 
tion or maintenance of belief, and that this is pretty much 
formed, and held, apart from standards, and is untouched 
by them, people thro’wing them off, perhaps, with violence, 
when they oppress the • conscience by their sanction of 
visible evils, as at the time of the Eeformation, but when 
they do not, sitting quietly under them, as if unconscious 
of them, or signing them merely as conventionalities. If 
the clergy could agree by memorial to their Bishop upon 
what they would like done, I would gladly go along with 
them. I doubt if it is wise to go ahead of them, except 
in matters of faith. I look upon standards as a sort of 
property, which, without their own consent, I would not 
take from the clergy. Let us seek to alter opinion rather 
than change the standards. These must be changed (or 
will be) so soon as opinion is really formed and pressjng. 

I doubt very much if it is so as yet. I am sure tharu it is 
not so as to what changes are desirable. 

“You see how old a fogy I gi'ow, and how the fog (I 
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believe the root of ‘fogy’) is settling down — the fog of 
conservatism — while you arc trying to alter the ship s 
rigging (if not her hull) ere the storm conies upon her. 

“ I do not think that either her rigging or her hull is the 
cause of the storm.” 

Early in Eoyeiuher Dr. Ewing retnrned to Bishop- 
ston. 

To Dr. WoEDSWOBTU ; — 

“ If the fit seizes you to travel, pray do not think that 
it is impossible to come here*. Summer and winter are 
pretty much the same in these parts ; the weather is most 
uncertain, no doubt, but just as likel}^ to be fine as bad. 
Last week the winds and sleet were dashing eveiything to 
pieces, and the breakers were over the Ardrishaig pier. 
To-day it is as quiet and sweet as a saint who has seen for 
the first time the Scottish Office.” 

To kis Brothee : — 

“ I have read Mr. Wilson’s defence, but I do not think 
it has much more hght in it than his essay had, in which, 
however, I thought his ‘ germinal seed-plot ’ a very valu- 
able suggestion. For the purpose of his defence, as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, it might be necessary that 
he should onl}'’ claim the liberty to hold a certain opinion 
about the possibilities of the future ; but that is very low 
ground to take when the subject is nothing less than the 
ultimate triunipli of good. Unless it be held as a matter 
of faith, and not as a speculative dogma, it is practically 
valueless. With me this final victory is not a matter of 
speculation at all, but of positive faith ; and to disbelieve 
it would be for me to cease altogether either to trust or to 
worship God. For all my worship and trust in God arise 
from my belief that He is good, and that He is almighty, 
and certainly He could not be both w^ere evil to remain 
the master of one human soul. It is true that I can only 
t rdtdf of the destinies of man with the faculties wliich God 
has given me, but I cannot suppose He has- given them to 
me only to subject Himself to my condemnation. It is 
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incredible to ine to suppose tliat He has given me an Ideal 
higher than Himself, and that by following this Ideal I 
shall not come to Him. I know that the highest and best 
attribute I possess is that wdiich leads me to seek the good 
of others, to be good, and to do good. When I • obey the 
promptings of love in its noblest sense, I feel that I am 
elevating my own character, and that I myself am rising 
towards an Object, vikicli, if it is not God, ought to he God. 
The arguments based upon the present state of the world 
have their weight, but it is quite illogical to maintain that 
because evil exists now it must exist for ever. If we look 
at the phenomena which are most apt to stagger us — sin 
and sorrow, pain, disease, and death — can we say of them 
in the aggregate, or taking special cases, that they are 
either needless or unproductive of good ? If there were no 
death, then life for creatures like us in a limited world like 
this would be impossible ; and if we were mortal, and yet 
not liable to disease, we should either have to die without 
warning or at a fixed time of life, neither of which alterna' 
tives could surely be regarded as improvements on. the 
present arrangement. 

“ But we must distinguish between an aspect or condh 
tion and the reigning law. Now death or destruction is 
not the law. If it had been, there never would have been 
a creation at all. On the other hand, the vastness of 
creation, which may be infinite, is in itself a proof of the 
benevolence of God, and is prophetic,of future good. And 
in the light of the development and progression which 
science has now discovered in the ,natural history of 
creation, who will venture to set limits to what man 
in the future may be? If this future is not in store 
for man, we then have to face a quite incalculable waste of 
discipline and experience ; our joys and sorrows, our aspi- 
rations and hopes, are worse than meaningless if this life 
be all ; but further, this life — ^that is, the life of flesh and 
blood — is not the whole of man. There is in him a higher 
life which can onlv be described as ‘the life of God in the soul 

t/ 

of man.’ It certainly is a fact, if only a fact in natural history, 
that such a life does exist. Thousands have borne witness to 
its reality, and so far from being merely wha-t may be called 
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the animal life raised to a higher poAver — for some ‘would 
tell us that the spiritual life is merely the cxliilaration of 
the animal spirits — it has a thousand times forsworn and 
utterly renounced the things which minister to the mere 
animal nature. The account which this life gives of itself 
and of its origin is to me very intelhgible and easy of 
belief ; to deny this account is, on the contrary, to affirm 
that which is utterly unintelligible and utterly incredible. 
History, personal experience, arid all that we can imagine 
as yet coming on the human race -in its temporal develop- 
ment, become as in a moment transfigured by the 
belief that the life which now is, is the genesis of -a 
development which wiU only have attained its end when, 
in the words of St. Peter, we are ‘ partakers of the Divine 
nature.’ 

“ I must not go on, lest no one but myself should read 
this letter. But these trials of the Privy Council, your 
letters, and the forcing on us old questions — what ground 
we have for belief in a future life, and what is the mean- 
ing of the aspirations of our own hearts — make me, and, as. 
I see by your letters, . make you, ever and anon to heave 
the lead, to ascertain whether or no there is a bottom.” 

To bis Daughter : — 

“ We have shoals of poor and sick people on our 
hands from failure in the Loch Fyne fishing, and from 
general scarcity of work. I am longing for my new curate 
to help rne. Lady Alice is, however, a very great acquisi- 
tion among the poor, and -we are getting quite a congregation 
of the lower orders, which I have 'long wished to have. Ea 
is managing the music in church very well, although we 
miss sadly dear child, your o-wn -voice. Tq-day we had 
the first of the Advent hymns, ‘ Creator of the starry 
height,’ and for a voluntary, ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ from the 
Elijah, and both did very well. The church was full, 
and the offertory was collected by the sergeant of Yolun- 
feers 

Ea is to have a carol class this week, an. Lady Alice has 
a very good Sunday school in the church, 'nd there is to 
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be a grand male choir, headed by Sergeant Badger ! That, 
I think, is all our news. 

“ After all, you will say that my Argyll Fund is getting 
on ! Well, it is beginning now to improve. I have been 
hard at work at it for the last month, and I do hope some- 
thing may come of it. I do not see why all possible and 
imjpossible elevation schemes should be tried for the heathen 
and for publicans, and our poor Highland people be alto- 
gether overlooked ! To try and raise them has been my 
worlc here for the last fifteen years, but, alas ! without 
much fruit. But we must hope, believe, and persevere.” 

To Ms Beothee : — 

Decemher ith, 

“ I' have just ordained a very nice young man from 
Ballachulish. He acts as chaplain to me here. He lives 
in the village, and comes to me every morning. Please 
God, I shall now have a succession of these Gaelic-speak- 
ing lads, one always with me, to be trained for the High- 
land ministry, until our charges there are all supplied with 
a new set of clergy, preaching the Gosi^el in the native 
tongue.” 

To Bishop Tait : — 

BiSHorsTOisr, Lochgiephead, N.B., January 16th, 1864. 

“ Mt dear Lord, — A Bill will shortly be submitted to 
your lordship for your consideration, and that of your 
Episcopal brethren in England and 'Ireland, praying for 
your support in behalf of its object — the removal of the 
legal disabilities at present afiecting clergy episcopally 
ordained in Scotland. It is most probable, I -conceive, 
that the Bill will receive your Lordship’s support, and 
that of the majority of your Episcopal brethren. 

“ It will rest with the Enghsh and'Irish Bench to make 
such provisions as shall secure the Churches of England 
and Ireland from any detriment which may arise from any 
alteration of the present law. 

“ With the character of this provision, of course, 1 have 
nothing at all to do ; but in the interests of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, I would here humbly suggest that 
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tlie opportunity slioulcl not be lost of tbe passing of this 
Act to secure some aclTantages (be^mncl tlie direct benefit 
contemplated by tlie Act) which it would be extremely to 
the benefit of the Episcopal Church of Scotland to possess. 

“ The Ejiiscopal Church in Scotland does not, and has 
not, enjoyed the security and confidence of Episcopalians 
there, mainly, I' conceive, from the somewhat too great 
and dangerous libert}^ which she possesses of altering or 
changing her formularies and standards, without sufficient 
consideration for the interests at stake, by the action at 
their pleasure in point of fact of a limited number of 
clergy. 

“ In the interests of the Episcopal Church, therefore, I 
would humbly suggest that the passing of this Act should 
be coupled with the condition that its operation should be 
limited to the period wherein the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land should retain her present standards and formularies, 
viz. the Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer, with this further addition, that ‘ whereas an office 
for the celebration of the Holy Communion, considered by 
some as not identical in doctrine with that of the Church 
-of England, is in use in some Episcopal congregations in 
Scotland, its use shall not' be extended beyond the limits 
of those congregations which have hitherto adopted it.’ 

“ I believe that the introduction of some such limitation 
or provision would have a very great and beneficial effect 
in securing for the Episcopal Church in Scotland a confi- 
dence on the part of Episcopalians in general which it has 
not hitherto enjoyed, and the absence of which is evinced 
by the comparative indifference to her well-being which 
exists among the more influential niiembers of the Scottish 
Episcopal community. Moreover, without some such pro- 
vision, the Bill will, no doubt, meet with a very unfavourable 
reception from numerous and powerful members of either 
House of Legislature, who would be disarmed by its- intro- 
duction ; and, indeed, without some such special guarantee 
for uniformity of standards, it is probable that the Bilk would 
he unpalatable to the bulk of the members of the Church of 
England at large. To the Episcopal Chur h in Scotland 
the removal of the legal disabilities affectin^^ her clergy 
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•\voTild be an inestimable boon and a cause for tbe deepest 
gratitude ; but I am 'well aware that it would be received 
witb double gratitude and approval by tbe great majority 
of Episcopalians in Scotland if it contained some provision 
wbicb would tend to secuie tbe stabibty of Scottish stan- 
dards, and tbeir umformit}’- wbb those of tbe Churches of 
England and Ireland ” 

To !Mjs. Cnuir (after her illness) — 

February, 1864. 

” I was indeed glad to receive your first chirrup alter 
the Highland storm and darkness It is something to go 
about again, seeing the green fields and leaves, even if 
they are hut last year’s evergreens But to-day those 
John the Baptists, the blackbhds, were preaching of the 
summer in the wilderness here, and the furze blossoms 
were out to hear them ; and so there is commg a fuller 
radiance of the everlasting light, that ‘ impeded motion,’ 
as Professor Thomson will call the sun, our earthly symbol 
of the heavenly manifestations I long to get doivn to see 
you and dear Sir John Maxwell Time > Time ' Blessed 
be God that the night which cometh is also day, and that 
day another and a better than the present, will give, us 
aU that the hght of this world hides from us 

“ To God the Father, Shepherd and Habitation of us 
all, and to his never-changing ^ ill, which is the great 
gravitation which binds together the seen and the unseen, 
the near and the distant, the known and the unknown, 
I commend you, dearest child, in warmest affection.” 

To the Bishop of Sr. Auctiews — 

Bishopston, Fehuaty, 1864 

“Deab Woedswoeth, — ^I have pleasure in writing that 
name — an admission which may savour of impertinence to 
you, and on which I shall not improve by further saying 
that I for a moment delude myself thereby into the 
thought I am writing to the “ great of yore ” You see how 
I get out of it by sayh'g of yore But before I go on, I 
must explain, apropos of a previous letter, -that 1 th’fik 
'the recollections of childhood conveying intimations of 
immortahty ’ is the finest of his poems 
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“ The Irish Church is, I take it, on her last legs. 
But England u ill remain if she keeps mistress of the posi- 
tion, and is equal to the wants and knowledge of the age, 
I am, houever, against altering the standards, save St, 
Athanasius ! 

I hope, ere long, to sec you. We go to the low country 
on the 16th, and then.to Glasgow, Edinburgh, &c.” 

To his Brother : — 

Bishopston, February Zrd, 1864. 

“ The question as to everlasting punishment holds now 
a very difthrent place from what it ever did before. In 
our public ministrations we must never shun to declare 
what seems to us the whole counsel of God, but in private 
life we must be careful not to press our views on an 
unprepared sjmipath}*, but rather seek to give relief to 
those who feel that the adorable character of God is seriously 
compromised b}^ the popular teachings respecting the life 
to come. I think the Bishop of Capetown has weakened 
his case by introducing so man 3 >- counts in his indictment 
against Colenso ; by so doing he has censured views, that 
on future punishment among the number, on which 
Colenso has sympathisers. 

The judgment of the Privy Council on the Essays and 
Reviews is fixed for the 8 th of March, the Bishop of 
London writes to me, on ■\ ’^hich I say, ‘ Observe that 
Colenso was only killed on the head of Every Man, by 
Capetown firing off the Creed of St. Athanasius. Do not 
you fire that Mous Meg I' It is a barbarous old piece, 
honeycombed, rusty, more dangerous to friends than foes, 
and may kill you,’ The judgment certainly is important ; 

Mons Meg, as all visitors to Bdinbnrgli Castle know, is a huge 
piece of antique artillery, located on wkat is called the Bomb Battery, 
and fabricated at Mons, in Belgium, in 1476. The inscription on the 
carriage on wbicb the old piece is mounted informs tbe reader that it 
was employed at tbe siege of Norbam Castle, in 1497, and to make 
tbe^^R^sbop’s language intelbgible to those wbo are not acquainted 
witb its' history, .it bas to be added that it burst in 1682, while 
discharging as salute in honour of the visit of the Db^'e of York. Mons 
Meg was carrie'd to the Tower of London in 1684, bh restored to the 
Castle in 1829 on the petition of Su Walter Scott. 
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altliongh indeed, happily, it will not alter the facts of the 
case, nor, if against Wilson, bring everlasting punishment 
on him.” 

To the Bishop of LoimoN : — 

Broom, March 10th, 1864. 

“ I cannot but send a line to express my thankfulness 
to you and to others that the Church of England has been 
saved from those shallows on which ere long she would 
have been left dry. I am not much concerned about any 
other question than that raised by Mr. Wilson, whether 
the word aionios, when employed with reference to the 
future, punishment of 'man, means without end. 

“ I am, it is true, reminded by Bishop Terrot that if we 
disallow that meaning to the term when it relates to man’s 
punishment, we must in consistency restrict it to the same 
limited significance when we apply it to God himself! 
But I cannot suppose that His eternal nature or the destiny 
of mankind is affected by our interpretation of the Greek 
or any other language. Nay, if anything purporting to 
be r-evelation contained such a dilemma as this, that either 
the moral and intellectual nature of man or the revelation 
itself must go to the wall, I should say the latter must give 
place to the former. But we have to thank you, my dear 
Bishop (and, I rejoice to see, the two Archbishops also), 
that the choice of these two alternatives is not a burden 
resting on the clergy or laity of the- Church of England, 
and that they both, as loyal sons of the Church, may, 
‘without controversy,’ cherish the blessed hope of ‘tbe 
restitution of all things.’ 

“ Sad would it be for that Church, and for the Christian, 
if the rule He gives us to our conduct was not the rule for 
Himself as for us : ‘ Overcome evil with good.’ Is not 
that the rule of the absolute goodness, if it be given to us 
to make us better ? We believe that God created man that 
he should be partaker of His own holiness. Let us not doubt 
but that this end will be accomplished, it may be ‘ through 
much tribulation,’ nay, it must be, but doubtless His 
kingdom will come, and His will be done everywhere 
eventually. We are in the beginning of a new life for the 
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Clmrcli of England, a life of emancipation from con- 
ventionalities, as in Liitlier’s time from Rome, and as in 
St. Paul’s time from Levi.” 

The follovring is a reprint of a letter sent by Bishop 
Ewing to his clergy at this time : — 

BisnopsTON, March loth, 1864. 

“My deae Brother, — I think it desirable to address 
a few words to you on the subject of the late decision of 
the Privy Council, with the view of recommending caution, 
ere committing yourself, one way or other, to the agitation 
which has been commenced upon the question. 

“We can never approach anything wherein the highest 
interests are involved with too great care and reverence. 

“ An interpretation has been permitted of tAvo important 
words, different in some respects from that heretofore 
popularly affixed to them — the meaning of the Avords 
‘ Insphation,’ as applied to Holy Scripture, and ‘ Eternal,’ 
as ajoplied to punishment for sin. It has been alloAA’-ed by 
the late judgment that the word ‘inspired,’ as meaning 
infallibly overruled by God, does not apply to every Avord 
contained in Hoi}?- Scripture, and that ‘ eternal ’ damnation 
does not necessarily follow ignorance or unbelief of 
every Article contained in the Creed called that of 
St. Athanasius, 

“ The late judgment cannot fairly be said to extend 
further than these permissions. Whether the standards 
of which they are the interpretations originally bore a 
more limited signification than, that now allowed is a 

O 

question of opinion ; we must, however, remember, that 
the standards themselves are but the expression of previous 
human, opinions AAffiich have varied from age to age with 
the progress of the Church. The Foundation has ever 
remained the same.- 

“ The Holy Spirit is the great interpreter, and as He 
applies to Qur hearts that alone ' which is in accordance 
A^ith the truth, and as without Him that evn which is in 
accordance with truth is unprofitable, we must eheve that 
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while His aid and the foundations remain, the variation 
and alteration of human interpretations is not that which, 
should most concern us 

” Those who receive truth merely on human authority 
are unconscious of its power, and until they know its power 
they can scarce he said to possess it 

“ It may he the Dhdne intention in this decision to lead 
us fiom the letter to the spint — from human to Divine 
interpretation, from resting on outward authority to Irving 
hy inward power Theology is something very different 
from the inter*pretation of texts and words , it is, therefore, 
a sad phenomenon to observe human definitions so take 
the place of God Himself, that men should suppose that in 
having them they have Him, and that in losing them they 
lose Him Let us he conservative and guardians of the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints , hut let us he 
sure that it is the faith itself which we guard, and let us 
not he disquieted hy the loss or alteration of human inter- 
pretation, nor fear that its loss or change alters our rela- 
tions to God or affects our possession of His promises Holy 
Scripture contameth aU things necessary for salvation ; if 
manldnd hind it hy human interpretation, the same inter- 
pretation may loose it Scripture itself is unaffected hy 
interpretations of it, and the Holy Spuit remaineth. 
The late judgment taketh nothing from the spirit nor the 
letter of God’s Word , let us not, therefore, he alarmed, nor 
act as if it had , hut in patience possessing our souls, 
let us he strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might 

“ I am, ever yoiu’s affectionately, 

“ Alex Ewing, 

“ Bishop of Ai’gyll and the Isles ” 

Among others the Duke of Argyll wrote and con- 
gratulated the Bishop on the wisdom and modera- 
tion of his Circular, and expressed the wish that -all 
his right rev. brethren would manifest similar dis- 
cretion. 
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To tie Incumbent of BAi.TJtcniJi.iSH; — 

POLLOC, March 2iih, 1864. 

" My deab Mackenzie, — am vciy mucli obliged to you 
for yom* sending me tbe extract about Cardinal Wiseman. 
It is very much to tbe iDurpose. I have long felt that we 
have been trading in words instead of tbipgs, and that the 
tilings are seldom reacbeu by tbose wbo are very con- 
versant with tbe words wbicb represent tbem'.* People 
bave been satisfied, especiallj’’ in Scotland, witb "witnessing 
wbat is called * a good confession,* witb orthodox words, 
orthodox creeds, and have supposed that they ba-v^e got 
wbat these represent when they have got tbe sign, as if a 
man were to suppose that be Icnew all about an orange 
wbo bad never tasted one, but bad only beard one 
described Tliese definitions are good, and arc needed, 
but they are tbe picture and not the reality. I think that 
God is silently reakinginto tliis* dead sea, and is touching 
it with new life ; when He begins He ^vill also finish, and 
He ^vill not leave us until He bless us witb a higher 
blessing than that we have bad Ho is calbncr us to 
JBQmself 

I fear, however, that tbe clergy, as a whole, "will turn 
away from tbe bgbt in a bbnd conservatism, supposing 
that barm is meant when God is remo'ving tbe old land- 
marlcs that He may extend our inheritance, not diminish 
or destroy it ; we must see truth in its ovn bgbt, feel its 
intrinsic power ourselves, otherwise for us it is practically 
non-existent. Wbat should we tbinlc of a man wbo Icnow 
Eucbd, but only accepted tbe demonstrations on tbe 
authority of the book? We must seize tbe thing, my 
dear Mackenzie, and never be satisfied "udtbout tbe reality, 
to which the sign merely points ; failing in that, for us 
there is no life, no enjoyment, no God, in feet, only tbe 
the name, tbe shadow, and these "wiU not save "us. 
We must, no doubt, retain creeds, standards, everything, 
a^far as possible, as of old ; but try to put life in tbe 
boii^' I should not bave "written to you so fully had 
I not seen by your remarks on Cardinal bseman that 
you are abve to vbat is going on.** 

B B 
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To his Bboteceb : — 

PoiiiiOO, March 2bth, 1864. 

“ I have just got your note, and am glad to be still spared 
to reply to your congratidations on my fiftieth birthday. 
"Who would have thought that I should hve so long ! How 
few now remain here who started with me in hfe i I hope, 
with you, that we have acquired some more assured and 
better knowledge of the meaning of things than a hat we 
had in the days of our youth But the acquisition is a 
slow process — slow and difllcult — this is the mystery ; yet 
God’s light is shining above us, and showing much greater 
clearness than ever before, and it is only the cloud and sin 
in our souls which hinder us from rejoicing in the Day 
Spring from on high, which hath visited us to give light 
to them that sat in darkness and in the shadow of deathu” 

In April Dr. Ewing went to Edinburgh to attend 
an episcopal synod. He was once more the guest of 
Mr. ErsMne, but only purposing to remain w’th him 
for the few days during wbich the session of synod 
might last. However, he was prostrated by a severe 
attack of bronchitis, and instead of a few days he had 
to pass a month m the house of his friend. 

To lu8 Bbothur : — 

” Alice has been to me nurse, chaplain, and secretary. 
She has done all my work for me heie, and that means an 
immense amount of w iting The old prophet comes up 
and prophesies every night, mainly on these favourite 
themes, which, however, can never become hackneyed 
that the only true religion is, first of all, the recognition 
of Christ in us, and, secondly, hstening to His voice, in the 
assurance that wherever He leads us we sh.aU inevitably 
find life and God, though to the outward sense we may for 
the time be brought, not to a feast of fat things, but to a 
waste and howling wUdemess ” 

“ Thanks for BushneU There is a great, deal in his 
book, though it is overlaid with Americanisms The only 
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evil I can discover in liis remarks about Evil and tlie pro- 
vidential government of God is his own style. His view 
of the death of our Lord is no doubt striking, and pro- 
bably conclusive. But I do not loiow that the dying of 
Christ affects me more than the fact does, that ‘ He was 
acquainted with grief; ’ for in this fact, Christ being what 
He is, we have expressed to us the Divine sympathy with 

our sorrows in a way which leaves ^mthing to be wished 
for.” 

“A]pril otk — If you will look at the third or fourth 
laot numbeis of the SpcctoitoT, you will find a review of a 
pamphlet by the Rev. Archer Gurney, who argues for the 
non-eternity of punishment on the ground that evil, not 
being a constituent element of the Divine Will, must be 
finite— an^ unanswerable argument. But vdiat a sign of 
the times it is when newspapers write- on questions of the 
deepest religious moment as pressing topics of the day.” 

''April — I am better, and ought to be, for I have 

got into sunny rooms — Mr. Erskine’s own rooms — but pro- 
giess is slow. I should like to be in London in the midst 
of all that is going on. I see that Convocation is busy in 
tiying to make a separation between the clergy and the 
people . of England. The laity do not as yet know what 
the real^ question at- issue is. By-and-bye they will learn 
that it is nothing else than that of private judgment, or, 
in other words, whether we are. to follow the leading of 
God s Spirit or the guidance of the priests. 

“ I am sorry to hear of the illness of Garibaldi. He is 

a rare human flower Avhich blossoms but once in a thou- 
sand years. 

Mr. Erskine said the other day, when he came into 

my loom, Hunipty Dumpty has had a great fall ; ’ but I 
am better now.” 

To Bishop TaIt : — 

April 28</t. 

^ “ T cannot resist writing a few lines on your defence 
in Conve5(3.ation of the great interests at < stake, and to 
say how deeply I (with many others) si indebted 
to you for the great courage you have sho-Wx'.. For, at 

B B 2 
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present, the views of both the great parties in the Church 
are antagonistic to the truth, though I hope the Evangeli- 
cals will ere long discover what their attitude ought to be, 
which as yet they have not suspected. For no doubt a 
reformation of the Eeformation itself is going on, and it is 
high time it should 

"The Eeformation formulce have become idols, the 
Infallible Booh has taken the place and is doing the 
work of the Infallible Man, and a superstitious veneration 
of the letter of Scripture is destroying belief in the inspira- 
tion of the human spirit. I am glad you said a word 
about the lost. Clirist came to find, the sheep which were 
‘lost.’ The Bishop of Oxford will say, however, ‘ TFcwant 
some 6ther mode of salvation than by ' Christ.’ I beheve 
that salvation is only by Christ, but that it eventually will 
include all After the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters 
of Eomans, St Paul says, ‘ I beseech you, therefore, by the 
mercies of GocV 

" The Holy Spirit does not cease to operate after our 
death. Christ ‘ went and preached to the spuits in prison.’ 
God does not cease to be a Father at death, and He is to be 
‘ all in all,’ according to His own revelation. Evil has 
nothing divine in it, and must end. And it is written 
that ‘ death and hell are to be cast into the lake of fire.’ 
But I must not detain you. One word of encouragement 
is, however, sometimes welcome to the wearied Soldier. I 
am getting better, but very slowly — dovm-stairs only for an 
houi’ or so Nevertheless, if not elsewhere, in the ‘Ubique ’ 
we shall all meet, by God’s love and grace.” 

To h’s Beotheb : — 

Apj'il 2Sih. 

" I hope next week to start for York and London. 

"The Bishop of London has great courage, and I am 
yery glad he said what he said, and especially about the 
‘ lost,’ But, of course, some people would make this ol^'ec- 
tion to his statement,' ‘ "Why, this means salvation outside 
of Christianity, and what warrant have we for believing 
any such thing ? ’ In answer one "would only have to 
say, ‘ God’s Spirit is not limited either by time or .space. 
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He himself is always a Father, and Clirist is ' the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. ’ ” 

iEarly in May Dr. Ewing was on the eve of start- 
ing for Clapham Eectory, when he was grieved and 
shocked at hearing of the death of Mi-s. Bowyer. 
In consequence of the intelligence he proceeded to 
'Wes tmill Rectory, where he fonnu “nature bursting 
into life in aU directions, the bonghs with blossoms, the 
birds with singing, and the insects with humming.” 

It was not, however, long before he found his way 
to the house of sorrow, and on the 17th of June he 
thus writes : — 

“ Poor Ml*. Bovyer ’ His garden and his children are all 
looking fresh and fair. He, too, is much as he used to be, 
not letting his sorrow he seen. I believe our being here 
is of some use and comfort — 

‘ Wiestling we, and she at rest.’ 

We know so httle of the unseen world, yet it seems to me 
not improbable that she ministers to those whom she loved 
and vhom she has left behind. - 


To his BiJ OTHER : — 

PUEHAM, t7i(7ic 213^. 

'' The place is so lovely ! Even after yom’ quiet West- 
mill this is quiet, and has what T like — ^the steamer on 
the river, if y6u peep through the trees I am quiet, and 
keeping quiet. Just now I am alone in the Porteus hbrary, 
making httle' sallies into the woods. Bishop Tait did not 
come from tovm tiU late last night, and may not do so 
to-night. He is exactly the same as ever— good, humorous, 
and Scotch, with -gravity. Mrs Tait very land” 


Tn if-r-.s. Obijm: — 


London Ho se. June. 23rd. 


'‘I have come in to spend the day with x.,ean Stanley 
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at Westminster, and find it is Convocation tune, and 
his house full of clergy. I have come here for quiet. 
I suppose you are enjoying your rest after the hustle of 
London It was pleasant and profitable to see you and 
your husband , long may you and he be spared to revisit 
these glimpses of the moon I miss you much, dear child, 
and I dare say jmu miss the ways of the sweet Church of 
England, the mother of us all Our little chapels do not 
give us her 7io?ne and her strength ; nevertheless, they are 
the best thmgs we have, and I rejoice to think you and 
Crum do all you can in that way There is nothing brings 
or keeps us together so much as the Church It is not that 
people like or dislike this or that, but lives which are lived 
in the same channel must flow together, and the great 
channel of union is the same Church ” 

The result of an inteniew with Dr. Gull was the 
advice of the latter that the Bishop should give the 
waters of Ems a second trial, and that he should 
afterwards winter abroad in some warm climate. 

Any hesitation which the Bishop might have felt 
about carrying out the first part of the programme 
prescribed for him was entirely removed by the 
generous proposal of the Bishop of London, who 
volunteered to occupy Bishopston for two of the 
autumn months, and to represent him in his diocese. 

To Ml. Eksione — 

FutHAM Palace, Jxmt 2oth, 1864. 

“ I am anxious to know what you would say to a notion 
recently propounded — that Time is but a condition and 
ends with death, and that, consequently, there can be no 
progress hereafter I cannot conceive such a state : I see 
in the most distant stars conditions of motion i '^hich imply 
Ti/nie We have, no doubt, in the questions of the day, 
got far beyond conventionalities : the questions asked, aud 
unasked, are tremendous Take, for instance, an .article in 
last week’s Saturday Review on Newman’s “Apologia’' 
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All tlie reviewer can saj* on belialf of the existence of 
God is that there is more advantage than disadvantage in 
believing it ; and all that Newman saj^s is, that he is sure 
of it, but cannot pro‘\ e it, and that there is no answer to 
the question, that is to saj^, he has no answer ; ‘ How do 
you know that you Imow God, or think you Imow Hi*m ? ^ 
This is the abyss, the horror of dfirkness which 3'^awns 
around us in this our day, and which can be bridged over 
neither by the magical ceremonies of Rome nor by the 
formulte of the Reformation, which are mainly concerned 
with the state of the individual soul, but only by a faith 
which removes mountains and casts them into the depths 
of the sea ; and which makes of tilings that are not as if 
they were. This is a faith, however, which does not 
create God, but which is created by Him ; which could not 
he unless He had preceded and given it. Pray let me 
have what you think is the true answer.” 
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EMS— BISHOP TAIT .IN AEGYLLSHIRE — PAEEEMO— CHAEGE 
TO HIS CLEEGY— ADDRESS TO THE YOUNGER CLERGY 
AND LAITY— IIAEEIAGE OF HIS SECOND DAUGHTER- 
TRACT ENTITLED “ THE INTERNAL WORD.” 186’4— 1865. 


nnHE Bishop remained in London to attend a 
-i- meeting of the Argyll Fund, and then left 
England with Lady Alice and his second daughter. 


To BisLop Woudstvoeth : — 

Stasthope Street, July Srd, 1864. 

“ I fear, my dear friend and brother, I am not to return 
to you, at least for a long time. The bronchitic attack I 
had in Edinburgh has left its marks upon me, and I am 
sent abroad. Lady Alice and I had set our hearts on 
being in the Highlands in the summer, but it must not 
be. She goes down this week to put the place in order 
for leaving, and then ’we go (B.Y.) to see what the waters 
of-Ems ivill do- for me; these first, then goat whey and 
Italy — nice sounds ! I hope nice things. But I am too, 
worn now to care much for anjdhmg, save being with 
those I love, and in familiar ways and works. 

" The Bishop of London goes to Bishopston for August 
and September, and will do any episcopal acts for me in 
the diocese. There are two churches to consecrate.” 

The following letter was written in answer to one 
received July 14th : — 
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Ems, August bth , 1864. 

“ My dear Me. Erskine, — I had purposed sending 
you an account of ourselves, hut have been forestalled by 
Lady Alice in her letter to Mrs. Stirling, I hoj)e I may 
elicit an answer to this query as to your welfare at Lin- 
lathen — a happy response on that head and some branch 
lines on other subjects. You said you- had some thoughts 
of writing a few letters on subjects on which your mind 
had been dwelling. I wish you would address these letters 
to me : first, because I should get them ; and next, because 
as I have every one of the letters which you ever sent 
to me, I ought to have these to comj^lete my set ! Deaf 
Ea has copied the old ones into a volume, which I have 
here, and which now waits for the others. I despair of 
getting ^^ou to write anything new, even of your concluding 
the ‘ conclusion,’ and so my hope is in these letters. Think 
of my sitting here, away from all news and books, save old 
French books, .new novels, and Galignani,' I think l am in 
a condition to weigh and profit by anything you can say. 

‘‘ There are many things which I should like to ask, but 
I had rather have the subjects on which your own mind 
has been dwelling. One question, however, I should like 
you to give me your thoughts about. Ai’e those dogmas 
to which there is no response within us of absolute obliga- 
tion ? Is our own intelligence or recognition the limit of 
revelation ? Our intelligence must be the measure to our- 
selves ; there may, however, be much revealed which we 
can only accept on authority, and in which we ourselves 
recognise nothing divine ; and if so, what are the means 
we possess for discovering legitiinate (or the limits of legi- 
timate) authority ? This is more than one question among 
many. The great question, as soon as revelation has been 
admitted, is, on what grounds are we to apcept it — its own 
light, or the statement of the authority which jirodaims it ? 
In the first ages miracles seem to. have done very little 
towards the' commendation of revelation. The facts which 
di4..c.ommend it — the life and death of Christ — no doubt 
were recoived on authority by those who were not eye-^ 
witnesses, £iiid authority, to a certain extent, comes in 
here. Nevertheless; it was the light which streamed from 
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that life and. death which ultimately did commend the 
claims of Christ to the world, and secured His own accept- 
ance — as the Revelation of God — ^by the conscience of 
mankind Is conscience, then, it will be asked, the 
supreme judge of morality ? If it is not, and if e must 
learn morality from without, then authority is really our only 
teacher ; but if authority is not our teacher in morality, is 
there any place left for it at all ? 

“The weather here has been most beautiful, and the 
baths have undoubtedly done much for me afready. 

"... This foreign paper tries one’s patience, and wiU 
try jmurs to read. Hoping to hear fr’om you at great 
length, and trusting that you are now entirely recovered 
from the effects of your accident, 

“Yours alvays, 

“A. E.” 

Having derived considerable benefit from the baths 
of Ems, the Bishop set forth on his journey south, 
and the following letters will supply some interesting 
glimpses of the journey : — 

To his Daughter : — 

Little Falcon Hotel, Beene, 
August 25#/, 1864. 

“ Berne is full of memories in which jmu will share. 
Your mother was with us all at the Little Falcon. So 
much has happened since then ! She is at peace with 
God. We, I trust, ai’e on the way — an easy ■\’^ay, if ■\'^e 
would take God’s method. I looked vuth sad interest on 
the statue of Rudolph von Erlach, for which your mother 
had a great fancy ; and it was from her admfration of the 
hero himself that we chose Rudolph as the second name 
for Levus. . . .” 

To Bisliop Tait . — 

Vevet, August 81st, 1864. 

“ My deab, Bishop, — I hope you ha-^e had som<^ of the 
splendid weather we haae had here, but I have my doubts 
as to your present enjoyment, as for the last ten days we 
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have had intense cold, and the ■ snow half down the hills, 
and I, of course, have been a httle on the sick list. When- 
ever we can, we sliall cross to steady heat on the south 
side of the Alps. 

“ I trust you are able to turn in that little bothy which 
you now inhabit, and which, after Fulham and St. James’s, 
must be somewhat severe in its dimensions. But look on 
it as a shooting-lodge, and if there be fine weather it will 
do ; if not, woe on me for introducing Argyllshire to you. 
Above all, do nothing. But, if possible, see the West 
Lochs, Killisport, and Sweyn, Eilan, Oransay, &c., where 
Christianity early came. 

“I hear Lord Morton, wants you to consecrate his 
chapel. Bray do so, if you can easil}’’ to 3'^ourself, and at 
the spvme time lay hands on the good Hugh McColl, the 
future apostle of Kinlochmoidart, a Gaelic-sj)eaking candi- 
date, who would have been ordained by Wordsworth ere he 
left Trinit}" College, Glenalmond, but my letter did not 
reach in time. Mr. SimjDson will present and answer for 
him. Then ^’•ou could see Ballachulish when up there, and 
Glencoe ; and if j’-ou could give the Highlanders a screed 
in the Ballachulish Church, they would much enjoy seeing 
so ‘ancient a hero,’ as they called Bishop Blomfield. 

“•Now one thing, after sajdng you should do nothing,, 
I am afraid to ask — viz. that at my synod, which I dare 
3'^^^ '^^"111 attend, you would say a few words — a very 
of brotherl}^ or fatherly encouragement and counsel. 
A very few from you would do good, and be much pre- 
ferred to my observations. I have been writing a charge 
to send by the post for the dean to read ; but then, I 
think, as you would have to sit it through, it would be 
harder upon you than speaking a few v.^’ords yourself, which 
you can do so easily and well on that head, respecting 
which we are all so defective, and which Newman (as you 
well observed) never seems to see to have any connection 

When Bishop Blomfield was at Ballachulish, Bishop Ewing took 
rJOdsit one of the most - venerable members of the Episcopal 
community there, who’ was greatly pleased with the compliment, but, 
owing to his defective English, remarked that he was proud to see 
so ancient a hero in his house. 
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with Belief — -viz. What is it all for ? What glory to God 
or what good to man does all the elaborate apparatus 
entail ? Pray say and do tliis, and relieve my mind and 
please and edify the clergy. 

“ I have seen a good deal of a very interesting (Roman) 
bishop from Transylvania, Baron Haynauld, vho has resigned 
his bishopric to please the Emperor, but the Pope vill not 
accept his resignation. He is a patriot, and they have elected 
him deputy to the Transylvanian Diet. It is pleasant to hear 
his remarks on Colenso, ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ &c,, ah 'of 
which he has read about ; wliile he wonders* we do not 
settle the matter by an unanimous decision of bishops, as 
was done in the case of the Immaculate Conception. I say, 
‘ What if the decision were not true ? ’ He sa3S, ‘ We have 
no means of Imowing truth but by authoritative instruction.’ 

“ There it is — ‘ under which King Bezonian ? ’ I should 
be inclined to say that notliing to vhich there is no 
internal response is true, or, if true, is necessaiy for belief. 

“ Such facts as that God deshes our being good, are, I 
tliink, responded to by all, and are sufficient to show what 
He is, and we ought to be, and must be, to be haj^py. Yet 
how slow is the learning of this truth, and how manj’’ seem 
to pass through life imconscious of the teaching of God ! 
Nevertheless He is ever teacliing, by storm or b}’’ sunshine, 
ever. I hope, mj?- dear Bishop, yom energy may be felt 
through my rather dead regions, where great good might 
be done. I have been looldng at your foreign clergy, as I 
came along, w th earnest eyes There is a very important 
field before them from the intelligence of their flocks ; 
and, so far as I yet see, they are a higher stamp of men 
than they used to be. Do not trouble j'^ourself to write. 
My best affection to Mrs. Tait, who, I fear, will not 
forgive me for bringing her into such a ■wilderness.” 

To his Bkother * — 

“ I hope to hear fr'om you at ‘ Sion.’ No marvel of 
nature can surpass the views here how. Ea and I went to 
Champonneyre yesterday, and the views of the Yallai 
were like Paradise regained. I get on with my charge, 
and hope to send it to you firom Como. 
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TI16 Bisliop of LondoD, Mrs. Tait, and tlie cliildron 
spent a night on a rock lasu -week near Arran, as a conclu- 
sion to a picnic. The party seems to have been in real 
danger, but, most mercifully, no lives were lost." 

The incident alluded to was published in the news- 
papers of the day, but an account of it written at 
the time by one of the party and printed for private 
circulation is, with the writer’s 'permission, repub- 
lished here. 

The Skate Island. 

Bishopstoh-, Lochgilphead, Scjjfemlcr 2n«7, 1864. 

“ You will probably like to know whether we are ha^dng 
sufficient change from the ordinary routine of FuDiam and 
London House , and, therefore, I send jmu this accoimt of 
our doings on Tuesday and Wednesday last, the t^ o last 
days of August. On Tuesday, at ten a m , by special invi- 
tation of the lieutenant commanding Her Majesty’s steam- 
ship on this station, we went I'ith a large party to Arran 
— ^ good day — ^its mountains and lake showing well, and 
all things most agi’eeable Luncheon on deck. Brodick 
Bay and the Duke of Hamilton’s castle and garden look- 
ing their best. 

A little delay at Arran, for two of the party, made us 
later than we expected. Still, all was prosperous. Tea 
on deck, dancing sailor’s hornpipe, reels, quadrilles, songs, 
guitar j and then, as it got dark, and set in unfortunately 
foi a lainy night, we sat all together talking pleasantly 
undei canvas, and scarcely noticed how dark and wet it 
had become. All was very pleasant and snug, when the 
clock struck (or the bell rang) eight. In a moment a cry 
' Breakers ahead i ’ ‘ Stop her ! ’ ‘ Back her ! ’ then tluee 
tremendoiis buinps under our feet — a horrid scraping noise 
- the vessel was fast on the rocks, and, to all appearance, 
if she ever got off them, would either swing over or 
'would go down from the hole which we could not doubt 
was dnited in her bottom. ‘ All hands astern ; ’ a frightful 
rushing of seamen and marines; some of them, half 
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dressed, turned out of tlie bertlis into whicli they had just 
turned in. The darlmess intense, but breakers and land 
within a hundred yards dimly visible, 

“ Every one behaved beautifully. In two minutes the 
captain had made up his mind. ' Lower the boat ; ladies 
and passengers on shore ’ One lady, who was very delicate, 
fainted ; and the doctor determined for her and her husband 
that it was be^t to stay on board. 

“Two journe3’’sof the boat took all the other passengers and 
some six sailors ashore, but the landing was not very easy. 
The sea was now running very high, the boat could not 
come witliin some yards of the rocky beach. But, provi- 
dentially, some time before half-past eight, we, that is, seven 

ladies of all ages, myself, C — , M , Auchindarrdch and 

his three sons, and three other gentlemen, found ourselves 
on what we supposed to be dry land — or at least land — 
without any accident. 

” The ladies led by the gentlemen, stumbled up the 
roclm, which were not steej) ; and the tide, rising rapidly, 
kept following them with a tremendous roaring Ten 
minutes later no boat could have lived in the surf ; and 
when we bethought oui*selves that some covering ^’^ould 
be desirable if it could be got, young Auchindarroch swam 
to the sliip, and had a tar’pauling thrown to him, whrch 
proved in the event a godsend And now Auclrindarroch 
and another gentleman began to reconnoitre the land 

“ They soon returned, declaring it to be an island, and 
a very small one — "^hether covered by the sea at high 
water or no, it was at first impossible to say ; but, after ; 
little exploring, they found a grass}’- spot at the top, which 
looked as if the sea never reached it, and there a shed or 
large tent was erected vith the tar-pauling, and another 
smaller tent. This, of course, took some time. Mean- 
while I stayed r ‘th one sailor looking after the boat. The 
steamer -^as looming* over our heads, apparently brought 
nearer and nearer to the shore by the tide, or seeming tr 
get nearer, from the wind bloA 'ng a-^ ay the screen of the 
darlmess, and making the sight of the vessel easier. It 
seemed to me as if it 1 as on the point of falling over, as 
it rose in the darkness high above the se* And now our 
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own boat^ liauled up on tbe rocky beacb, was overtaken 
by tbe surge and filed vitb water, while it was tossed 
from side to side, and was like to be shivered to ktoms — 
the one sailor and I vainly tugging at the cable to draw it 
up the shore. The outcry we made soon summoned the 
othet sailors who veie ashore, and 'I shall never forget 
their wild chorus as they tugged at the cable, shouting a 
song, and keeping time by the chorus. At last their 
tugging hauled the boat up, and it seemed at last to be 
saved from the advancing tide. 

Soon afterwards the steamboat moved, the lieutenant 
having, as we afterwards learned, sent out an anchor in 
the other boat and dropped it at some distance, and then 
hauled the vessel off by it We heard their cheering as 
they got off the rocks, and saw no more of them that 
night, though from time to time our lookers-out reported 
that lights were to be seen which thej’’ supposed belonged 
to the vessel. 

And now we all gathered under the tarpauling, every 
one wet to the skin excepting me. For my own part, the 
Colonel s excellent felt cloak, which I had fortunately 
lu'ought wkh me, was a wondeiful somce of damp heat 
It was obvious that, whatever was to become of us in the 
morning, we must stay where we were for seven hours till 
daybreak. All agined there was no house on the island. 
Some maintained they had seen two sheep in the dark- 
ness ; but the existence of any living being but ourselves 
on its inhospitable shore 1 as stoutly denied by others 
Some thought we were on the Skate Rock, but a gentle- 
man (Mr McKinnon) who had shot all over the Skate 
(famous for otters) declared he was certain that it was 
not the said Skate. Some thought we were about Ardla- 
mont Point j others, that we were far higher up Lochfyne. 
Meanwhile, the pelting rain and utter darkness prevented 
any useful observations 

The foresight of the doctor, or some other kind genius, 
had sent in the boat a bottle of sherry and two bottles of 
rum ; asd we all kept as close together as we could ; a 
strange group, as, lighted by the boat’s lantern, we 
crouched under the canvas, lying on the damp boggy 
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ground, or leaning against the rock We had scarcely 
crawled into this place, and begun to realise our position — 
some of us not so young as we once were, and -most of 
us accustomed. to all ‘the comforts of the Saut Market’ 
— ^when a sailor proposed to keep ui^ our spirits by 
singing a song It ’was well enough in its way, and 
certainly better than the other which they had sung in 
hauling up the boat, but not very suitable for people 
who, through God’s great mercy, had just escaped from 
imminent peril of death I therefore proposed some 
hymns instead We sang 'both Keble’s and the other 
evening hymn, ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,’ and others used in 
the chapel here, in ■\ hich most of the party had been 
worshippers last Sunday. Then we had a short prayer, 
commending ourselves* to God’s good keeping, and pre- 
pared to keep each other awake as best we could for the 
seven hours before us, as it was voted dangerous for any 
one to fall asleep in our soaking state I pulled out of 
my pocket John Shairp’s poem ‘Eilmahoe,’ and read 
aloud the ‘Sacramental Sabbath’ The Presbyterian 
minister of Lochgilphead (i ho was one of the party) 
read the next canto However, it seemed that some- 
thing livelier was needed to keep the party awake, and 
the wonderful spirits of young Auchindairoch (just come 
home from India with the 74th Highlanders, as fine a 
specimen of a spirited young soldier as I ever saw, who 
had really done i onders for us on our leaving’ the vessel)' 
were far more effectual than the grave attempts of the 
mmister and myself Auchindarroch, too, was a host in 
himself — ^keeping everybody’s spirits up, and letting 
nobody fall asleep His youngest son, ten years old, was 
the only one who could not be kept awake 

“ And thus passed the seven hours. There were endless 
speculations where we might be, anxious questionings as to 
the ship, much thankfulness that we had not all gone to the 
bottom, and somewhat fearM forebodings as to what might 
be the effect on elderly ladies and gentlemen, to say nothing 
of young ones, from so unexpected a conclusion of our 
pleasure trip About three next morning som streaks of 
day were descried, and at last our scouts announced that 
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tlie vessel was at aiiclior at no great distance. It was 
resolved that tlie indomitable 3'onng Aiichindarroclij with 
two sailors and another gentleman, should row to the ship 
and ascertain how matters stood. About four certain 
tidings Averg brought to us that the vessel Avas safe ; that 
AA’lien she cleared the rocks, to the captain’s surprise and 
great relief; he found that, as she had strucle on her keel, 
no hole had been made in lier iron -bottom — at least, she 
had not let in an}^ more Avater — though at fii’st she aaus 
reported to be letting it in, though sloAA^ly. This intelli- 
gence put a happy end to our speculations as to the fate 
of our friends, and also solved for ourselves the question 
Aviiat Avc AA’ere to do. Before, opinions, had been evenly 
balanced betAA-een landing on the Ardlambnt shore, close 
to Avhich Are thought ourselves, where tlicrc is no road, and 
beating our AAvajt across country to the nearest point, Avhere 
AVC might Idc taken up by the Iona; fi'om. GlasgOAv (this Avas 
one plan) ; and as the other alternative, roAAung across to the 
Tarbet side of the loch, and storming Stonefield House for 
breakfast. The easier course remained — to row back to the 
steamboat. Very thankful Avere AA'e all Avhen the captain 
Arelcomed us back, and the doctor gave us mulled port to 
Avarm us. We all agreed that the captain AA'as right in 
sending us at once ashore in the great uncertaintAg though 
Thftso. uo doubt, fared best aa'Iio remained b}’ the ship. 

'• All seem to agree that iron-bottomed vessels are more 
cliiheuit to deal AAuth than AA'Ooden in such circumstances. 
Soon Are Avere making progress for Ardrishaig. Before 
SIX A.jr. on Wednesday'' aa'^o land-ed at the pier, thanking 
God ; and AA^e were in bed at Bishopston before the little 
ghds had cAmn found out that Ave had not come home at 
eight the night before, as Ave expected. 

“ Certainly you aauU agree that this is even more unlike 
a. quiet Fulham evening than the night Ave spent six hours 
Avitli John and Lady Menzies tAAm years ago, amongst the 
bogs of Eannoch and Loch Erichtside.. But all is AAnll that 
Avcdh No one seems to have suffered, and it is not 
bad for any of us to be taught, practically, hoAv near Ave 
may be to the greatest danger when we are least thinking 
of it.” 
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But we resume the story of Bishop Ewing’s own 
journey contained in his letters : — 

To his Bkotheb, : — 

Sion, XOfh, 1864. 

“ ' Bominus diligifc portas Sion super omnia tabernaeula 
Jacob.’ Nevertheless, this Sion is a desolation, and full 
of cretinism of mind and body, as all humanity "will be 
which is forbidden the exercise of the understanding. A 
swallow, hurt by some one, came in at Alice s windm ^ She 
revived it somehow, and it has again found its nest literally 
in/ the temple of Sion But the Sion — the house of God 
wherein David dwelt — ^Avas, no doubt, the assured confidence 
that all is Avell, and that we are going from one degree of 
strength to anothei*, just in proportion as Ave are able to 
bear the lovinghindness of the Lord, and do not, by Avitli- 
standing it, necessitate our being sent bade to learn the 
first elements of Christ.” 

To the Bishop of Loiudon : — 

Sion, Sejptemle)' 10th, 1864. 

My dear Lord, — ^Do not think this is from another 
world ; but if it Avere, I hope it Avould come to tell you 
that there is nothing different there save in degree from 
what we experience here — ^that Sion is still Sion, and-that the 
blessed ^ss of those who dwell in the house of God there 
is only t ^^.J^lessedness of a greater trust in Him. . . . 

“I wasq^ n^i^^d to hear from you that you got on well at 
Bisliopston.^-j^It is but a little place for yon, but it maj do 
for the holiigj-ys 

“ But noAf of Dr. Pusey and this movement, of which I 
I see a lengthened account in the Guardian just sent me 
He cannot do much harm, there is so much good in him , 
but the Church of England a ould surely have been on the 
wrong tack (and he knows it), in a Catholic sense, if she 
had defined in the Gorham case, or any of those matters 
left undecided by the PriA,7- Council. Dr Puse}’^ s<^]as to- 
think there is no belief if there is not definition of ver}i;hing 
seen in the Mount, even to the scarlet and blue edgings 
In this age, when the conveyance of property is simplified, 
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property is as mucli pro])e)*Lv as before. He is a religious 
botanist, witii a large Jiorfas siccus, and long dry names. 
Nevertheless, the poor and ignorant are saved, and althougli 
England ma}- be hazy as to the !Monophysitc question, I 
think the mass of the English 2 )eoplc are in a healthier 
state of mind than Dr. Newman. 

" Bettor, not worse, things are coming. England is 
rising into a larger and better creed day by day. The 
Lord hath not cast away His people nor shortened His arm. 
Let us lead, dear Bishop, the rest of our lives according to 
this beginning. 

“ I am afraid, however,- these are but vain words, all of 
which you know. Onl}’' you seem to feel that the times 
are very trymg and very dark. I am sure, looking at 
matters from a distance, that all is well. Let us pray God 
that we ma}’ ever see His face. 

“ I hope when, please God, we meet again, to give you 
still further news about your foreign clergy, and to be, 
perhaps, of some use to you in suggestions I should like 
to make. . . .” 

To his hiiOTiiEU : — 

Pisa, September 2‘lth, 16G<3. 

“ We came here yesterday from Bologna.*'" Como did 
not suit me ; I caught fresh cold there. I intend to go to 
the baths here (at St. Giuliano) for some weeks. Already 
since I came here I am a different creature. It is all 
moonshine going abroad to better air unless you cross tlie 
Alps; aye, and get away from the air of them. No doubt 
these two months, September and October, and April and 
May in spring, arc the jhek of the Italian climate ; but, 
nevertheless, at all times the air is totally different to any 
in Avhich the Atlantic currents are mixed. It has been one 
succession of breaths of heaven, and even Alice and Ea, 

At Bologna there was a service in the hotel, and tho Bishop 
came down to be among tho worshippers. The service began by the 
officiating minister giving out a hj'mn, and then asking if there wae 
■Ihiy one' aniong tho congregation who could “ raise the tunc.” As 
no one voluni.cered, Dr. Ewing himself led tho music.. It was not 
until tho service was over that tho tlishop discovered that ho for tho 
nonco had been "precentor” to a'Wesloyan preacher. 

c c 2 
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who are not enthusiastic, were enchanted with Milan, and 
are so with this place.” 


To Mrs. Biscoe : — 


Pisa, Scpicmler Tlth, 18G4. 


“You and old times rise up on me strongly here, 
where all is so unchanged. I hope you will '\n’ite to us 
hero, and let us know all about you and yours, especially 
about my god-child. Remember us all to the clear circle 
at Newton. It was, ahd ever will be, a green spot in 
memory. 

“ Erns undoubtedly did me good, so 1 shall try the 
waters here. I wish very much to be sot up, so that if 
possible I ma}’’ return and work in Ar-gyll, for the pros- 
perity of which I have so long laboured, and which I love 
so nruch. Birt the great- Father knows best. Mere it not 
for my belief that it is so, and that life is a long educa- 
tion to teach us the nature and meaning of things, and that 
God is good, and that in wishing us to be good He gives 
us the best proof of what He is and what we shoirld be, 
arrd is thus trainirrg us for His presence and eternal freedom 
— were it not, I say, for my belief of this, and that this 
is the course He is taking with me, and therefore with every 
other human being (and I know Ho is taking it with me by 
His ever giving me the fruit of the seed I sow, that I may 
choose the good and refuse the evil), I should certainlj^ 
think it better that I had never been born. But I believe 
that this is the meaning of life to me and to all ; and I 
thank the great Father for life, and the assured hope which 
I have- that, in giving me life. He gives me more than life, 
viz. the earnest of a futurity of bliss m the company of 
those I love, and whom He has introduced to me here 
that we may be together for ever with better understand- 
ing of one another and of all things, and above all of Him- 
self, the wise and long-suffering Being, whom we- so little 
know, and whom, since His manifestation in Christ, it is 
so sad ’and solemn a thing not to know.” 


To Hs Bkother : — 

Bagni di Sai^ Gitjeiako, Pisa, OcUler Zrd, 1864. 

“ I am working at niy Charge, but as I see more light 
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daily 011 man}* points, it ma}* be some time before it is 
read}’ for publication. I hare been reacting lately an 
‘Italian Pastoral/ by tlie Arclibisbop of Genoa, against 
Protes-tantisin. It throws much light on our condition. 

“ The season is over, and there is scarcely a soul to be 
seen. There are, however, five sisters of charity on a holi- 
day from their hospital work at Pisa, as full as colts of life 
and curiosity, and as the wise virgins (which they are) of 
love and piety. 

“ The eldest, the ‘ Sorella Ancilla/ has just been with 
me. She has seen forty years of liospital life and 'suffering 
in -all its forms b}^ clay and night. Yet she holds to the 
name- of Father God’s name, and that all things are 
working together for good. She certainly has seen life 
in its most terrible aspects.” 

To Bishop Tait : — 

San GriimiANO, Pisa, Odoher bth, 1864. 

“ifr DEAR Bishop and Brother, — I have just received 
your long and most welcome letter, giving an acciount of 
the synoci and of all that is going on. You are indeed 
taking as much trouble with 'the diocese as if it were your 
own, and were it 3^our- own it would soon be a different 
diocese. But God’s will be done. Your going to Fort 
William and Ballachulish will do good and be deeply felt 
by those who have not had much to comfort them, in 
church matters, such as dear old ilr. McGregor and some 
good old' souls at Ballachulish. Pray talk to Mr. McGregor 
(the banker) at Fort William, and ask Mr. ]\IcKenzie (the 
minister- at Ballachulish) to show j-.ou some of the old 
people, McColl, the tailor, Duncan Stewart, Livingstone, 
and all the old elders (churchwardens I should say) who 
survive. I am much obliged indeed for the kind words 
you said , of me, which good Mr. Simpson reported. The 
Church is now on her legs in Scotland, and if she commits 
no great hetise will; I hope, walk alone ere long, and to 
some efficient purpose. I am glad -you enjoyed your Oban 
episode ;■ it is hard, to say whether the true rest is doing 
nothing or other things, than one usually does. I hope 
the last will answer in your case, and the first in mine. 
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You hjave at least sometliing to look back to if you fail. I 
can only say that I have been ‘ burying myself with the 
burial of an ass/ I fear. This last applies also, I hope, 

to . I trust he is now doing so. He appears to be 

like Samson, with his eyes out, trying to pull down the 
house with the lords of the Philistines in it. I hope old 
Westbury will not be killed, and will get at Samson 
among the ruins. They will have a nice time of it in the 
dark together. Maurice, too, and Jowett will be at him 
— ^poor old prophet. Jowett I see has been visiting my 
daughter (Mrs. Crum) near Glasgow. _ She v rites that he 
is more lilce an angel than ever — aU this you see is Epis- 
copal. 

" I am indeed glad, my dear Bishop, that you and yours 
got off that rock unscathed. It might have been a sad 
rock for Argyll. As it is, you and ]\Ii's Tait will only 
feel how little our life is in our hands, and r ill have some 
thankfulness and interest beyond common in Loch Fyne. 
I am so glad the children liked Lochgilphead, and espe- 
cially Craufirrd, of whom I hear a very glovdng account 
fi'om our friends there 

“I hope you have had the ‘pi'p&r I asked Captoin 
MuiTay to send for him, but he is not the old piper 
(though he has my pipes) The old one, alas 1 went the 
way of so many, and could not play ' farewell ’ to whisky. 
I am glad you found the ponies, carriage, or anythingv 
else of use. I have my misgivings, when I think of the 
climate and all the work you have done, a hether it was 
fair of me to say that there Avas an empty house at 
Lochgilphead. Next vacation you must come here. 
And noAV I shaU tell you what there is to be had 
here. First, a whole palace for tAA^o shillings a day 
— ^beautiful marble baths, a arm mineral water at 95 
degrees ; GioA anni, a man Avith a cap always on, and 
a beard, dirty hands (always on), who vaits, accom- 
panied by two AYomen Avho do the rooms, and a^e 
not in the least incommoded by our presence, and to 
have great interest in seeing us in bed ; a fr^jfctore, a ho 
biings breakfast, dinner, and tea from some distance, 
apparently different 'distances, the solids not unwholsome 
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food, tliougli some of them but- little known in England 
save in the Zoological Gardens, For all this he charges 
only twelve shillings a. daj’. Giovanni and his wife’s 
cost is only twenty pence, so that altogether we live 
at about fifteen shillings a day for four people. Then 
the hills about, are lovel}^ and odoriferous, and the 
waters are like ciystal. Visitors there arc none, the 
bath season being over for Italians, and hence the 
above prices. At present all is well., We are only by 
rail two and a quarter or two and a half hours from 
Lucca, Leghorn, and Florence, so if this place does 
not answer we can be off. San Giuliano is the saint 
of wind, and it is possible he may prove too strong a hand 
for me at the bellows. I should add that we have five 
dear old nuns on a holiday from their hospital. We 
have a good priest too, and are seeing (as I did at Ems) 
Komanism under one of its best -features — attention to 
the poor. I do not find that any of these, when they are 
honestly asked, profess that they have any other reason 
for the faith which is in them than xvc, have. They do 
not say that they believe in the Lord Jesus Christ simply 
or soleljV hecaiosG the Pope does, but because they see 
Jesus to be the Lord hy his oivn inherent liglii. Authority 
may show the waj'’ to light, but it is not liglit itself. I 
could write on to you, dear Bisliop, but I must not ; 
letters must be to you an abomination, and on foreign 
paper abomination A 1. So I stop, and so ends a little 
foretaste, communion, and shadow of that sweet rest and 
union which shall be ours when all the corn of wheat 
which lives to itself, and therefore abides alone, shall die 
and find an eternal life by dying. May we love one 
another, and tlien we shall know what God is. My love 
to your wife and children, and to all dear friends around 
you, in which Lady Alice joins. 

“ Pray tell us about Cona Glen.” 

To Mrs. Chum: : — ' 

Palebmo, October, 1864. 

y . . . The cathedral is very impressive and original, 
half Norman and half Saracenic, with, a mixture of classical 
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columns. But the country is miserable, and so is aU that 
I have seen of Sicil}’-, from the priesthood and the Govern- 
ment between them preventing profits to the cultivator. 
A perpetual Garibaldi and a perpetual Adam Smith are 
required. With a good government and good trade regu- 
lations, Sicily might still pour forth enough to supply all 
Europe with oil and oranges, and take goods in exchange 
^e are very well off for lodgings, in a sort of hotel 
removed a little way from the to^vn, and Lad}'- Alice and 
Ea trot in and out to Palermo bujung biscuits and 
mosquito curtains. At night we-read aloud But, dearest 
Nina, what -smuld I give to be well and at home. I am 
long past the time and strength now for caring for foreign 
parts as such 

“ Speak to Lewis Of me, and tell him how often I thinlc 
of him. Dear child ! I lose all those early days which can 
never be recalled, the flo-\ er of childhood, more beautiful 
and more .tender than the sweetest flo-ner that gro-\vs. 
What fleeting shadows our dearest treasures are ! Yet 
they are shadows of the pattern in the Mount, the 
substance of which is in God Himself, and doubtless He 
is keeping them for us against the long day of eternity, 
when they will come back to us one by one, glorified 
indeed, but as old remembered forms. There is much 
laid up for us theie, but what we find there will in part 
depend on what we have made of our lives here. Much, 
however, w‘ll be added, but I thinls: for a long time at least 
we shall live in the music and memoiy of the past 
restored to us. I hope you see a great deal of Sir John. 
There is no one out of my own family for whom I have 
so great an affection. I look on that 'nter which you 
and I spent there •\ ith Cayley and Emkine as the turning- 
point of my second life It gave me rest, peace, assmance, 
when all things and aU hopes were broken and gone m 
Argyllshire. Blessed be that ever dear and good man and 
aU his house. I have been reading Campbell on the 
Atonement to-day ; teU him I am looldng at his pyescUr 
lings with great interest.” 

Shortly after his arrival at Palermo tke Bishop was 
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seized with, a very serious illness, ■\\hich prostrated 
him for a month, and necessitated the most assiduous 
nursing of his -wife and daughter. “ Dear Alice,” he 
■writes, “ she had such an earnest desire for a clerical 
or ej)iscopal life, as handmaid to God’s minister, and 
as yet she has seen So little of it — ^nothing in fact hut 
illness.” 

To Bishop Tait : — 

PAiiERMO, JTovemher 1864. 

“ My deah Bishop, — How sorry I am not to address 
you any more in Argyllshire. I felt so strong uhen ^'^^ou 
were there, ‘ hearing my hm’dens,’ as you did, and so ‘ ful- 
filling the law of Christ.’ I got a newspaper giving an 
account of all the good things you said at my synod, and 
I hear of all the kind things you have done everywhere and 
always. Truly, dear brother, your visit will he l(5ng remem- 
hered in the West, and for thia reason above all : I think that 
it is Christianity which make? one all that is truly reverend, 
and people saw that you were what you were by its means, 
not a Christian simply because of your office. I cannot 
but hope that w’th good effect you have spoken to the 
Presbyterian mind of the diocese, and on the High Church 
element you already have left your mark by the conver- 
sion of our Mend at He used to think that a man 

is good because he is a bishop, not fit to be a bishop simply 
because he is 'good ; but I trust he will rise to better 
things, though he has fought long against them. 

“ I hope that the weather was no't mvy bad ; the 
climate is the only real fault of Argyll and the Isles. 
I have not had anj- account of any meetings (but that 
of the sjTiod) or of any particulars as to your leaving. 
I trust, however, that all went well, and that, on the 
whole, you did not repent of going to the Highlands ; 
and I do trust that kh’s, Tait found our httle parsonage 
sufUcieBt for her always hospitable purposes. She has 
made to herself many Mends in our neighbourhood, 
and I hke to think of her and your children being 
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familiar Tvitli our goings out and comings in. Now, alas ! 
Bisliopston is desolate enougli, and must remain so until, 
if God will, our return — I would that were soon. I sup- 
pose that I am past the age and hare not the health now 
to enjoy life abroad. Since I came to Palermo I have 
suffered much ; I could not have imagined such pain as 
I had for a week; however, I am now better, but have 
only been out once. The weather is sultry, and has been 
ever since we came here, with mosquitos and all the evils 
of the tropics. 

“ Bishop Trower uas here ^'hen we came, and stayed a 
week. We had not been quite so cordial in our relations 
as we used to be since the matter of the Duke of Argyll’s 
excommunication and my protest. I was consequently glad 
of the opportunity of explaining that I waited until he 
had resigned Glasgow ere I made my protest, and that I 
had declined going to Inverary lest secondary motives 
should be attributed, and so v e parted good friends. I 
had much talk with him on the recent Privy Council 
decision, and tried to convince him that an antagonistic 
verdict would have been suicidal for the Church of 
England, that not Eome itself could, or would, decide as to 
the extent or exact validity of Inspiration, and that in 
deciding as she did the Church accomplished a great 
deliverance, and showed her true Imowledge of her ofBce 
and her fitness for the guidance of the nations, not by 
the removal of dogma, but in du’ecting attention to the 
central object of her testimony — the Ker elation of God. 

"Those rEo are removed from the field of action, and 
who only see questions through the medium of x^arty news- 
papers, do not Imow the real position of affairs, and are 
apt to get alarmed, mainly from imperfect information. 
But, dear Bishop, I must stoj), first because I must now 
remember that you, alas ! are in the midst of all your 
letters and old claims and calls, and that I have now no 
longer claim or call upon you, and then that I am, thoug'^ji 
not long, stiU tedious. May He who guides us wlie-Q 
go out, not knowing whither we go, bring us alt jigeiher to 
that one mansion where there is no more going out — you, 
my dear brother and sister in the Lord, and your dear 
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children, where we shall be, not as now, each in his sepa- 
rate cell; but indeed together, and always,” 

To the Same : — 

Palermo, Pcccmhcr 9th, 1864, 

“ My dear Bishop Tait, — I was hoping jfco write to you 
a more interesting letter than my last, but I fear I have but 
little to communicate. My first feeling is again of thanks 
for all you have done in Argyll and Scotland, I am 
sure that* the only true hope for the real welfare of 
Scottish Episcopacy as a Church lies m its giving pro- 
minence in its teachings to that on which you (and I, 
in a little way) have laid stress. But, as I said before, the 
Church does not recognise her calling as she ought, I 
hope our Church Society will really be of use to us, but it 
has hitherto done little, from the laity not caring to sup- 
port it ; and in Argyll, save the Appin and Lochaber 
people, who are poor, there are few to help. One plan 
suggested for the society’s operations has the gveat defect 
of making garments for people who do not exist. The 
plan, I conceive, is to support liberally one or two bishops 
and clergy, who might collect a GJmrch and then to 
organize. Organization will not mahe a Church ; you 
must have your living soul as well as the red earth for 
Adam, 

“ I am busy with my Charge, which is, in fact, a defence 
of the Church of England, 1 read your excellent address 
at Edinburgh * with great interest ; it was a difiicult sub- 
ject well handled, and wisely. If the Church (as the 
Abbe Yentura well states) does not keep ahead of the 
world, the world will soon turn round and teach her. The 
day has gone by, happil}’-, for mere theologies, and now, 
I trust, we are coming to the real thing — the kingdom of 
the truth. Alas ! oUr friends at Oxford and elsewhere 
(bishops, cabinet ministers, &c,), the ' rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world ’ (the bishops, no doubt, meaning well) 
ad7rance under cover of theological formulse to ‘ put out 
the light The Church of England does run risk from 


Delivered at' the Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh. 
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tliis reaction, and certainly tlie Judicial Court decision 
lias somewliat to answer for. But apart from tlie special 
truths at stake, the Church had to choose between the past 
and the future, between the armour of Saul and the 
weapons of the present, with which to encounter the pro- 
gressive thougjit and intellect of the age. And, dear 
Bishop, do you not feel that you occupy firm and joyful 
ground in resolving to stand upon the truth alone, the 
truth as revealed, not in words merely, but in the moni- 
tions and drawings of the Holy Ghost — the truth that God 
is our Father and is doing all things well. In the light of 
this truth we can look upOn our opponents lovingly and 
say, 'Father, forgive them, for they Icnow not vhat they 
do ’ But it requires much faith in the character of God 
and in the future of man to use these words when we see 
the attempt deliberately made to put out light. 

“ Yet we shall, I think, see the day when these deci- 
sions, or non-decisions, of the Privj’^ Council "will be looked 
upon as the salvation of the Church and the Haheas 
Corpus of our clergy, as the assertion that ‘ Scriptme con- 
tains all things necessary to salvation’ is its Magna Gliarfa. 
And if Denison and his friends would but consider how 
the law saved them they would not now so condemn it. 
Assuredly the ‘ Crown in Council ’ is a good thing, if, 
when warring priests cry for fire and faggot, the Crown, 
like Gallio, a ill have none of these things, and "will not 
let ‘ acts of faith ’ be perpetrated. A certain party have 
no objection at all to the Crown when it is thrown -into 
their own scale ; Innocent could sing pjeans over the 
slaugliter of the Albigenses Here the vhole city is given 
to idolatry. Yesterday, at the decennial celebration of the 
Immaculate Conception, the prefect, mihtaiy, priests, and 
people (many barefooted) followed in procession a great 
silver image of the Yirgin, carried all up the Toledo, from 
one end to the other, Avith incense and bands of music. 
The military and the^oVeminent, however, are very averse 
to these things, and I believe that the education which 
the young men are now receiving through the a’;my will 
go far to regenerate Italy. Soldiers, as a rube, do r :>t lie, 
or steal, or run away, which are the Italian “ices. At any 
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rate, education will enalDle tliem to realise a fact wlien 
they meet with one, such as ' seeing is bclicY ng.’ 

“ I am, thank God, on the whole, better, but suffer very 
much from pain. To-day I can scarcely see for headache, 
but I was out yesterday. We have had a fortnight of 
cold wet weather, but still we have peas, oranges, and 
lemons in the garden, with' other ' fixings,' all ready for 
the table. Lad}^ Alice and I send our best af ection to 
Mrs. Tait-, who will be glad to have you safe from those 
seas, no longer a bishop in ^ariilni^T 

To Mr. EasKurn : — 

Palermo, Becemler 14//i,’l864. 

“ I should not have been so long in giving an account 
of myself had I not had a rather sorry biU of health to 
send. I ha'^e been somevhat ’like a porpoise, now seen, 
now out of sight (in no other way porpoise-hke). I am 
in bed one week, and the next out of it ; but, thank 
God, I am more out than in, and that increasingly. Tlie 
weather is wonderful. Bright July suns of England, and 
gi-een peas every day. I do not forget dear Mrs. Stirling’s 
green peas of last spring, or turtle, or all the many out- 
ward and visible signs of an inward and imisible grace, 
of which I was unworthy, save that love actually raises 
up its recipient to the nature of the donor. Love begets 
love, and all love is one, and things a hich are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another. At least, love 
raises us up to understand Him that is true, and he who 
loves and is loved is not afraid to set his foot upon the 
truth, 'and to stand on it, whatever it looks like. Here 
religion is without understanding.’ ]\Icn either worship 
not, or they know not what they worship. The religious 
instincts and hunger are strong, and the people eat what 
comes to hand, saints, or angels, or anything tangible. Such 
a procession as that of last week, on' the .day of the com- 
memoration of the decree of the Immaculai e Conception, I 
should have thought it impossible to see anywhere out of 
Benares. Some tracts on the reasonableness' of Christianity 
would be very useful ; but then the Sicihans do not read, 
too often cannot. 
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“We have such good accounts of you and dear Sir John 
from my daughter Nina, who keeps us well informed of 
what goes on in your circle. It is a great pleasure to hear 
from her about you all — one of the greatest I have. In 
the intervals of iUness I have been writing a Charge (hut 
which has swelled into a volume), on the meaning, &:c., of 
the late decision of the Privy Council in England — a 
defence of it. It is hut an apologetic article, intended to 
keep the younger clergy and others from a move Romc- 
ward ; for now many of them are aU agog for a Erec 
Church, which will end in Rome,- saying and heheving that 
the definitions of belief by the State are merely intended 
to empt}'’ what is called dogma of its meaning, and that if 
dogma is declared to he a mere husk or shell, Divine 
revelation is deprived both of its autliority ‘and its signifi- 
cance! It is wonderful that it should he supposed that 
oiiv belief can affect the 'nature of facts, or make Scripture 
to he other than what it is. I believe that Holy Scripture 
contains all things necessaiy for salvation, hut I believe 
not less that the light of the present must he brought to 
hear upon the facts of the past, which latter’ belief simply 
implies the acceptance of the assurance that God is with 
his Church to the end of the world, teaching by Provi- 
dence, and by the unfolding of the secrets of Nature. 

“ What rest it is to know God, and to Imow that we 
Imow Him ; that which we know not need not disturb us, 
as all proceeds from Him, and is ever in Him, ever has 
been, and ever will be. Why I only came into existence 
a short time ago I know not, but it seems to me that 
'having once been I shall never cease to be. Can a mother 
forget her child ? If not, can the Father forget us, and 
let us go — where ? Into nothing ? To think so is to 
deny the personality of God, and if the personality, then 
Creation. It is asked, however, whj’’ is God so difficult to 
find ? Rut ai*e we so carnal as to think it possible that mere 
flesh and blood can see God, who is only to be apprehended 
by Avill and conscience ? So to think is only to imamne 
that one could make a revelation of Shakspere co-a pig, 
whose only possible Shakspere is acorns. Hut we are not 
mere animals ; we cannot live by bread a,lone. God is that 
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for which we hunger, the iiimger is produced by Him- 
self; and, aid we but know it, the very fact that wo 
seek after Him is the sure witness and proof that we 
have already been founxd by Him. We seek for that 
outside which abeady has 'apprehended’ us, and we 
go after jinite proofs of the infinite, when all the while 
God Himself is training us to yearn after Himself, and 
as spiritual beings to take deliglit in those eternal reah- 
ties the full fruition of which constitutes His own blessed- 
ness. 

“ I would, dear Mr. Erskine, your little ‘ Conclusion 
(at the end of your book on 'Election’) were repub- 
lished as a tract, for it is a solemn thing to laiow, to be 
conscious that we have a knowledge gained in that great 
and terrible wilderness, but also under the sunny boughs 
of the tree of life, and to fear that it should pass as a sweet 
song, never, never to be heard when wo are gone. There 
is no perfect knowledge, and it is a mistake, I believe, to 
wait until the time is more complete — the time is never 
complete. . Our first harpings pleased in the nursery 
and in the schools . young ears now, perhaps, no more 
here. It is not conceit which makes me say this, for I am 
not spealdng of myself, hut for this — that they who know 
are little aware how little others (most others) know, and 
that one word is often an ' open sesame,’ if not to the 
whole treasure of Aladdin, yet to. the beginning of it. I 
am, you sec, but putting up a mark for you to fire at. 
Pra}^ soon fire at me, anything, something — the more the 
better— only light, life, truth. I wish I had more room, 
which. I am sure you do not.” 

To Miss Wl>TKWORTH: — 

Palermo, December IQih, 1864. 

"I never take up your ‘Lyra Germanica’ — and I take.it 
up very often — without feeling my debt to you for your 
long and most welcome letter. . . . 

The weather here is wonderful — the suns of an 
Englisn July, and the fruits and flowers of June — peas, 
beans, roses, carnations, and the everlasting orange 
blossom, fruit, and leaves. It is a lovely land, but it 
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Tvants tlie foregrounds, briisliwoods,- -wildness, and sub- 
limity of England' and of Scotland. I think the soli- 
tudes of the last are more impressive than the mountains 
of S’^\dtzerland, though these latter are undoubtedly 
higher and bigger.’ Our outlying Hebrides give me the 
idea of the first draft of the creation, -when man was 
created to till the ground, much better than I find in 
Sicily ; for here, a long false teaching and bad govern- 
ment, and the mixed blood of Afi'ican and - Greek, Italian 
and Autochthones — ^whatever they were — ^has produced a 
people far gone, as the articled say, in sin original and 
actuaL . . . 

“ I trust that the teaching of Mr. Campbell, in his great 
work on ‘ The Atonement,’ and in his ' Thoughts on Reve- 
lation,’ win, ere long, bring light and order into the pre- 
sent Chaotic condition of English thinking I do not 
doubt, dear Mss Winkworth, that your contributions in 
the ‘ Lyra Germanica ’ wiU help on the coming day, by 
enabling many to realise tiling's spiiitual, wliich indeed are, 
whether we realise them or not. No doubt the vast time 
which it takes for light and life to bow the heavens and 
come down, and the slow pace at which it seems needful 
that the resiuTection of humanity should ad-vance, consti- 
tute a great difficulty. But when we see that it takes ages 
to form the dead rocks, shall we wonder that it takes a 
long time to raise up immortal souls into the likeness of 
the Eternal God. Moreover, as we know that in external 
nature nothing errs from lai , in like manner — amid all 
the contradictions and ■ confusions v ithin us — ^we must 
believe that there is a reigning order in the S2)mtual. world, 
while oiu’ consciences themselves bear witness that God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace and truth and 
righteousness. May we lay this to heart, and ourselves at 
the feet of Clirist! 

“If you see any .of the Stanleys, or the Bishop of 
London, pray remember us to them, and honom’ing ^mu, 
dear MisS ’Winkworth, and your dear sister in the_Lsri, 
for the great work you are doing for the establishment 
of His kingdom, I pray that you may ever be upheld by 
Him.” 
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To Mrs. Ceum: : — 

Paleemo, December 20t7t, 1864. 

“ A Happy New Year to you all, as a Happy New Year 
it will be to all wbo let go evil. We are here well and 
fairty lia^ip}’’, singing the songs of Sion in a far land. . . . 
Your letters, wliicli you think so little of, give me more 
pleasure than I can tell — all about dear Sh John, Ersldne, 
and Polloc. How every sofa, chair, window, the view, the 
sunset, rises up as you mention them. I think of them — 
the prayers at night, my walks with dear Sir John, his lying 
listening to your music. You will understand how -my 
heart clings to him and to that place, when I say he and 
it were mj’- haven in that day when, after twenty 3’-ears of 
work and struggle in the Scotch Episcopal Church, things 
all looked dark. Then he spake words (the first) of hope. 
Then 3^0111’ own affah’s — ^Alexander, his cheerfulness and 
Idndness, his industiy and usefulness. Dear Lewis — his 
little ways, alas ! to be big wa3’’s when I see him again, if 
G(5d wdls. His warning in his letter to me, ‘ Beware of 
earthquakes,’ convulsed all Palermo!” 

To his Beotieee : — 

January 3rd, 1805. 

“ I am giving all my time to this charge. I am anxious 
that my views should be really well considered, and you 
will understand why w^hen I tell you what these are — 1st, 
the basis of Revelation ; and 2ndly, the mode by which 
Revelation accomplishes its- objects. 

“ The old appeal to the ‘ faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ as if that faith had been a series of propositions, 
will no longer meet the wants of the age, and the cry that 
' if one article of our old belief goes, all goes,’ is the utterance 
only of fear or of folly. Do those who make that appeal 
or utter such a cry really mean that Christianity -would be 
proved to be untrue, and our faith in God would all fall 
to pieces, if geology and honest criticism should compel us 
to admit that there are statements in the Pible -which can- 
not be regarded as either historically or scientifically true ? 
Or, again : is it in the least true, as the Bishop of Lincoln 
says in his charge, ‘that setting up man’s subjective 

D D 
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judgment as tlie standard of triitli and falsehood, is the 
root of scepticism ’ ? If a man is not to receive a truth — 
or what is alleged to be a truidi — by means of his own 
judgment, by what means can he receive it? But in 
reality he does so receive it. If a man, for example, re- 
solves to surrender his own judgment to that of the Church 
of Rome, his resolution is simpl}’ an act of his private- 
judgment. ^Ye must bear our own burden, tread the- 
path of life for ourselves. We may be put on it by others, 
but we must walk on it ourselves, and realise for our- 
selves where we are, and whither we are going. God is 
calling us now to enter on oiir birthright. Maj'- His grace 
bring us all safe to the end, as no doubt it will.” 

The charge above alluded to became not only 
volume,” but a volume and a pamphlet : the latter^ 

A Charge addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Ai’gyll and the Isles;” and the former, An Address 
to the Younger Clergy and Laity on the Present 
State of Religion, being some Contributions towards 
a Defence of the Church of England.” 

In the meanwhile the author thus writes respect- 
ing it : — 

Palekmo, January Qth, 1865. 

“Hy deae John, — At least half the people belonging to 
the Christian world have never thought of these things. 
When they do, they will see that there is no waj^ but that 
proposed in my work by which we can save revelation. 
Save revelation? Yes, from the traditions with which it 
has been overlaid, and under which no ‘ free sphit ’ is left 
for man. I believe we shah have a great increase of light 
and life ere long. I was quite aware of what you say as 
to sceptical literature in Oxford, but I am never afraid 
that truth will do harm to any one. If my work is not 
published, I may be saved some trouble. But yet-I wduia 
rather have this trouble than keep silence. Out' of' pure 
love to the truth, and love to those from whom I differ, I 
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could not sa}’' less than I have done ; and if there are risks 
to he run (and there ahvays haye been siicli in establishing 
the Kingdom of the Truth), I hare done nothing 3 ’'et for 
God in return for all He has done for me, and I should 
not like to count the cost of the offering.” 

And again : — 

Paleemo, Felruary oth, 1865. 

“ I do not feel that I can justifiabl}’’ relinquish the con- 
clusions of so many ^'•ears of an earnest search after truth, 
in mere deference to existing opinions. These are m 3 ’ own 
comdctions of truth, pondered in the light of eternity, on 
a bed of siclmess from which, during man 3 - hours, I never 
expected to rise again. The 3 ’ are the condensed and best 
thoughts of the- best part of a year. Moreover, I think 
the Church of England is in much graver peril than is 
general^ supposed. On the one hand, the recent decision 
of the Privy Council is felt far more deeply by the Anglo- 
Catholic party than is commonly suspected, turning many 
eyes towards the Boman, as a Free Church, compared witli 
the English ; and on the other, the ' Essa 3 ’’s and Beviews ’ 
party think their victory means the proclamation b 3 r the 
Establishment that ' all that we kno'w is, nothing can be 
knpwn’ — a conclusion from which I utterly dissent, re- 
joicing, as do I in the verdict, not as the triumph of nega- 
tion, but as the ‘ bringing in of a better hope.’ I believe 
the Address is wanted, and will help those who want help, 
and those who do not, are those only who will be offended 

liy it.” 

The charge, which bears date Palermo, Advent 
Sunday, 18G4, treats mainly, though not exclusively, 
of matters which related more immediately either to 
the diocese of Argyll or to the interests of the Scotch 
Episcopalian Church ; and among the latter, the Bishop. 

lyith great thankfulness the repeal of the 
Clerical Disabilities — a measure, which he had been 
engaged in promoting for upwards of twenty years. 

D D 2 
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But in the Address to the Younger Clergy ” the 
Bishop discusses some of the most momentous theo- 
logical problems of the day, and begins with a review 
of the late judgment (February 18th, 1864) of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the ease 
of “ Essays and Pew-ws.” The following admirable 
estimate by a layman of its value and drift, is here- 
re-published, with the author’s kind permission. 

The Bishop of Argyll oh the present State of 

Religion. 

{From the Spectator of July 1th, 18 G 6 .) 

“ We do not know a single bishop in the English Epis- 
copate who could have produced so bold, Catholic, and 
thoroughly Apostolic an address as this of, we imagine, 
the only liberal bishop in the Scotch branch of our Churcb, 
the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Those to whom we 
look with the sincerest admiration and respect on the 
bench of English Bishops— the Bishop of St. David’s and 
the Bishop of London — are as wise and liberal, but 
scarcely as full of simple faith and that white light of 
Christian feeling of which St. J ohn’s Gospel gives us the 
greatest and first example, and which has ever since formed 
a distinct school in the Church — the school which lias 
always bad most fascination for those outside it. Our 
best bishops in England are chiefly either scholars or 
statesmen, in whom the spiritual is half-subordinate to the 
intellectual or administrative faculty. Our worst are eccle- 
siastics in whom the spiritual faculty is quite subordinate 
to propagandist dogmatism, and a passion for ‘ edification ’ 
which is far the most dangerous of all the enemies of 
Tiuth. Tnis address of the Bishop of Argyll’s strikes us 
as combining all the broad Catholic intellect which the 
Bishop of St. David s charges have so frequently displayed, 
and all the wise practical forbearance and calm ste'adfest- 
ness of the Bishop of London, with something of deeper 
and intenser spiritual conviction and even beauty of 
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tliouglit, than either has as yet given sign of. It is a 
misfortune that the Scotch Episcopalians are so few, and 
the influence therefore of the Episcopalian leaders with 
their English brethren naturally so limited, that veiy few 
English Churchmen are likety to look up to an authority 
at once so sober and so full of the spirit of Christ. 

Dr. Ewing quotes the happy saying of Yentura, that 
if the Church keeps not pace with the world, the world 
will go beyond and turn round and teacji her,’ and shows 
that as a matter of fact, on all questions of intellectual 
charity, sobriety, and justness of judgment, the State, in 
this point representing the world, does go before the 
Church, and turns round to teach her, and that as a 
matter of fact it has been a misfortune for the Church 
whenever the State has not had the firmness' to bridle her 
feverish dogmatic moods : — 

“ ‘ From the very magnitude of the interests at stake, 
the priesthood is apt to disregard all considerations other 
than the accomplishment of their special object. It is well 
for them when the coarser element is able and willing to 
moderate their aims in this behalf. It is clear that, in the 
highest example of all, the Koman Governor, had he acted 
up to what he felt to be his duty, should have controlled 
the violence of the priesthood — that Gallio did well for 
the Church and himself in saving the life of Paul — that 
the civil power did, badly for itself and for the Church 
when, yielding to the influence of an excited religion in 
Piedmont, in France, in Holland, in Scotland, and else- 
where, the civil arm was made the instrument of religious 
executions. It is. better for religion to feel the force of 
the secular arm herself (as in Apostolic and other times), 
than that the world should feel oppression at the instance 
of religion.’ 

“ That is good sound Erastianism, without in any way 
conceding anything to proper worldliness of spirit. It 
rests on the ground, not that it is needful to alloy faith 
vdtii earthly elements in order to adapt it to the condi- 
tions of this world, ' but that on some questions — ques- 
tions involving fairness, justice, wisdom, in the treatment 
of apparently erroneous belief — ^the State is usually better, 
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saner, juster than the Church, more disposed to tiy all 
moral offences with the same rule and measure, less dis- 
posed to punish a wrong thought that is heretical with 
unquenchable fire, while it passes over a wrong thought 
that is merely immoral with a placid reproof and absolu- 
tion. 

“ But while Dr. Ewing recognises clearly those sides of 
the highest life which States embody better than Churches, 
he is 'not one of those eas}'- latitudinarian divines who 
prefer State Churches because they mix a little thew’etic 
Christianity with a great deal of practical comfort, quiet, 
and self-love. No higher or truer doctrine as to the 
essence .of revelation has eA'er been taught than this little 
book contains. Revelation appeals, says the Bishop), and 
can appeal, to nothing higher than our own spiritual dis- 
cernment. All ‘authority’ is lower than this, and is at 
best mere scaffolding,- only waiting to be taken down till 
the truth can stand of itself in our minds bj’’ its own evi- 
dence. He observes that our Lord Himself assumes this 
when He says, ‘ ^Biy, of. your own selves, judge not ye 
that which is right ? ’ and St, Paul when he urges that 
the law is ‘ written in men’s hearts.’ ‘ Revelation does 
not come /ro??i the Church, but to the Church,’ says the 
Bishop. ‘ She is a witness, not a source : ’ — 

“ ‘ It is a Divine life produced in a certain way ; a simple 
follo-\^ ing of its Great Head and Author. Christianity i^ . 
to be that which Christ was when on eai’th. This is its' 
end. Revelation is the means for accomplishing this end 
— revelation received in the Spirit of Christ — the Divine 
Spirit. It cannot be but this, or other than this, for it 
cannot have anything it does not get from Him. It is 
the communication of ,a Divine life, through the manifes- 
tation of a DiHne life. It is the Sp)irit, the power, the 
nature of Clirist Imng and manifesting itself in us as it 
did in Him. It is the raising up of a Divine life in our 
souls, through the knowledge of the Divine life in the 
Son, the Spirit of the Son entering into our siiirffs iSi-d 
we becoming sons also in our tizne and measure. With- 
out Christ we can do nothing ; all that we attain to is by 
the process of Imowing Christ, and p,uiting on Christ. ‘ I 
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am tlie way, tlie truth, and the life,’ He saith. That is 
the summary of it \ we must know Christ and have Him 
in us, our hope and gloiy ; wc must know the poAver of 
His resurrection, and liaA'-e felloAvship in His sufferings, and 
conformity to His death.’ 

“ From this teaching the Bishop deduces the folly of 
the cry for a dogmatic authority in the Church able to 
decide AAdiat is true and AAdiat is false. ‘ Had Ave been 
living in the consciousness of God’s light, aa"C should not 
have demanded light from earthly sources, or have been 
confounded if aa^c did not receive it. Such a cry for 
external guidance as aa’c have late!}’’ heard, is it not the 
ciy of Israel for a King AA'hen the Lord AA'as King ? ’ 

‘ What standard of doctrine,’ Dr. EAAung asks, pertinently 
enough, ' can AAe substitute AAdiich ma}^ not lead into error ? 
and AAdiat right have aa^c to add anything to the AA^ord of 
God ? ’ And the Bishop does not speak, aa^c think, more 
hopefully than accurately AA^hen he says, ‘ He greatly mis- 
reads, as I conceive, the signs of the times, Avho supposes 
it is infidelity AA^hich is at Avork. It may become so, but it 
is not so as yet. Never AA’^as there a stronger desire upon 
the part of man to find the footsteps of God. Hoav to 
supply the AA^ant is another question. That dogma or mere 
assertion Avill do so is more than doubtful.’ Truthful, too, 
and most just is the Bishop’s reference to the Colenso 
struggle betAveen authority and science. 

“ Dr. EAviug admits frankly that the AA^hole history of 
revelation is the history of an adaptation of human frailty 
of all sorts to the supernatural purposes of God’s divine 
teaching, and that hence human frailty of all sorts is and 
must be deeply imbedded in the record of revelation, and 
only so far overruled as to exhibit clearl^v, and in greater 
and greater measure as AA'^e reach its consummation in our 
Lord, the divine life' of God shining through the semi- 
transparent medium of JeAvish Avilfulness and error. Of 
course therefore he is grateful to the Privy Council for 
^’eftrsiDg to lay doAAm any definition as to the extent of the 
inspiration of Scripture, — as to tire point Avhere the human 
frailty ends and the Divine truth begins. The onl}’- posi- 
tion, he says, that is quite impregnable with regard to the 
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inspiration of Scripture is that taken up by the blind man 
in St. Johns Gospel as to the nature of Him ’vvho had 
restored him to sight : — ‘ Whether it be insphed, I know 
not ; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’ An emphical, perhaps, but a sure position. And 
we need not add that on the subjects of Atonement and 
Eternal Punishment he concurs as heartily as on Inspira- 
tion in the refusal of the Privy Council to narrow the 
dogmatic limits of the Church of England. Nothing -can 
be more manly and decisive than what he says of the 
forensic doctrine of the Atonement, the doctrine that the 
Atonement was ' a transaction of merit capable of nego- 
tiable X transference/ — i.e. that it Avas not a perfect sacri- 
fice of the filial Avill of .the Son to that of the Eather, 
saving because purifying us and sending a current of new 
life through all humanity, but a condition precedent to 
our salvation, satisfying the terms of some imaginary con- 
tract between God and humanity, the literal force of Avhich 
God himself could not othenvise remit. ‘ Strangely, those 
who held this doctrine,’ sa3’-s the Bishop, ‘ as a right in 
ecclesiastical, Avould hot admit it in civil transactions. It 
is a doctrine Avhich those Avho hold are no doubt unaAA'are 
that virtually it severs the unity of the Deity. In taking 
a transaction betAveen tAvo persons AA'hich infers their 
diversity, and setting the attributes of God in antagonism 
to one another, it is a doctrine contrary to the nature of 
things and to the analogy of faith.’ The Bishop himself 
presenting revelation as the process by AA'hich God manifests 
himself through his Son in human nature so as to penetrate 
it thoroughly AAuth himself, and bring it to its perfect 
groAA^th, disposes at once of a theory AAdiich treats the incar- 
nation and death of Christ as an ingenious solution of a 
difficulty caused by the inelastic nature of the divine lega- 
lity, rather than by the AA^eakness and sinfulness of man.” 

The principal event in the Bishop’s family circle 
this winter was the marriage of his second daiightei 
to Mr. William Ingham Whitaker, and shortly after 
parting with her Di\ Ewing thus wrote : — 
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To Sir Jonx MASTraiLL : — 

Palermo, Felruary lOi/j, 1865. 

" I M'eli remember that wlien in tlie day of my anxieties 
about m}' episcopate, I said to you I cared not for my losses 
in so far as they merelj^ affected myself, and tliat they only 
troubled me as affecting tlie comfort of my daugliters. 
You remarked, ‘ God, my dear Bishop, has . plenty of 
mone}^’ Your -words, dear Sir Jolm, have been 
fulfilled. 

“ The little volume of sermons progresses. It -will be 
some memorial of Polloc, "where most of them were 
written. Altogether these last six months will, I hope, 
leave more behind them than any former ones : ' Litera 
scripta manet.’ 

"T have not heard lately from Ersldne, but I cannot 
expect to hear from him very often. His letters, besides, 
do one good for a long while. He always holds out the 
cordial truth that God is love, creating us not from 
necessity but from choice, and having created, so sustaining 
and perfecting us, forsaking not, nor ever forgetting, the 
work of His own hands. In Him, dear Sir John, we shall 
meet again, if not here, then there, but I trust here, and 
that before very long.” 

To-^^ards the close of the month of February 
Dr. Ewing Ixad once more a severe attack of bronchitis, 
•which confined him to the house for four weeks ; 
but on March 15 th he writes : — 

To Ms Brother : — 

“ Yesterday I had a two hours’ visit from a Capuchin 
friar, who wishes to become a Protestant ! To-day came 
the Superior of the Sisters of Charity, who wishes me 
to become a Catholic ! Lady Alice goes out every day 
with the sisters to visit the sick, so she too is busy. 
Also I have been reading over again the ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises,’ the works of Madame de Gasparin, the ‘ Hay 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster,’ and Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Travels 
in the United States.’ 
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To Mr. Erskine : — 

'' Do I recognise Mrs. Stirling’s handwriting in the 
book I have jnst received from you (or it may be from 
Sir John, for I see his notes in it), ‘La Pluralite des 
Mondes Habitees ? ’ I see that it works out the thought 
that, so far as we can reach with the telescope, the same 
laws of matter prevail, and that as it is self-evident that 
matter is inferior to mind and that the lesser is made for 
the greater and not merely for itself, the homogeneity of 
matter in all discovered -worlds is a presumptive proof 
of the co-existence of mind throughout the cosmos 
Thus there is no other eternity than the eternity in which 
we now are. It makes us think of the cosmos with a 
home-like feeling I am supposing that you have not 
read the book, and that it is from Sir John He has, as 
you Imow, a great love for the starry galaxies, ‘ the street 
lamps of heaven,’ and the great truths they show us eveiy 
night, of which Blanco White says, spealdng of their 
numbers and their in-vdsibility in the glare of day, ‘ If 
light can so ‘deceive us, why not life ? ’ When I came on 
dear Sir John’s pencilling in the book, it made me start — 
so familiar — so near and yet so far. The Lord be vith 
him. 

“I am abridging (without your leave') the 'con- 
clusion ’ of your book on election, and getting it put into 
Italian. I think it is just the thing for the more intelli- 
gent Roman Catholics and such priests as will read it. 
The root of their frightful system is doubtless putting 
something in place of God — authority for truth ” 

The tract to which the Bishop refers was translated 
into Prench and Italian and was published in its 
English form with the title, “ The Internal Word, or 
Light becoming Life,” ^ and the import of it was to 
show that the light which is certainly contained in the 

^ “The Internal Woid; or Light becoming Life : a sho^t,-,-^^.,^e~tr 
the Eule of Eaith and of Life, being an Abridgment of Oonclndiner 

Portion of Mr. ErsMne’s Tiact on ‘ Election.’ ” Ecsl'-Ip Eieht 

Eev. the Bishop of AxgyU. Edinburgh : Douglasf 
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SoiipturG 


lias lyliolly failed, so far as tlie iudividual 


readc-r is concernecf, in its illuiniuatmg poorer until 
it lias opened the imyard 03^0 to recognise its 
Divinencss, or called forth into life and po^yer the 
T\'ord of God which dwellcth in m. 


To Cror : — 

PALEiuto, March IbiJi. 

\\ hy should 1113^ heart turn to 3^011 on 1113^ birthda3^ • 
You p'ere not b3’’ ■when I Avas born, lifty-ojic I'eai’s ago, in 
Castle Street, Aberdeen — that house noAv, of eourse, so Avell 
Icnown to traA’^ellcrs and artists ! Is it because the ‘ floAvers 
of the forest are a’ Avedc awa3',’ and 3'our airs n^miud me of 
tlie old sounds of iny childhood ? I sujAposc so. Hoav 
marA’ellous is the power of song, Avbich awakens Avith its 
A’ibrations the echoes of old 3^cars, and slioAvs us in these 
3^oung faces, Avhich are 3mung no longer, or Avhich liaA'C 
alrcraly ])asscd on into that unseen countiy AA’here, doubt- 
less, there is a perennial Amuth, It is of no consequence 
Avhat the song is ; it ma3^ be ‘ M3’- h)add3' ^ Canker’d 
Carl, or ‘The Flowers of the Forest,’ or ‘The Ka’c comes 
Hame.’ 

I had such a drive tAA’o da3^s ago to a A’illagc tAvo tnilcs 
off, and all alone. It Avas (and I hope still is) in a A’alle3’- 
full of peach and plum and cherry and almond trce.S, in 
full blossom. Lizards Avere nestling among the leaves, and 
the floAvers AA’ere brilliantly blue and red and 3’clloAv. To 
be sure there Avere robbers — lots — trees full — and every 
day people are carried aAvay and have their throats cut ; 
but to me, subject to bronchitis, Avhat does that signif3’- ? 
I just say to the robbers, ‘ Gentlemen, .you need not take 
me. If I am out after fiA’-e it is fatal to me ; and I have 
left Avord to payno ransom if I am out after fiA’-e.’ The3’‘ 
sa3’- I am a civil and decent man, and let me off Lady 
Herbert and her children run great risk, as they are 
amidst trees in the suburbs. She has been obliged to 
have a g'uard in the garden seini^ve semiore, lest Lord Pem- 
broke, or any of the girls, or she herself, should be carried 
off. She Avrites to us to go there for the rest of the time 
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we are to be bere (I suppose that we may die together J). 
Last night two poor maid-seiwants had their throats cut m 
a house near this when their masters were at the opera. 
It is too shocldng that this state of things should be 
suffered for a single day ; but neither the upper classes 
nor any other class ■^vill give evidence from fear of rer enge 
The Duca di was drmng in the public gardens out- 

side the gates. His caniage was stopped by some of these 
gentlemen in a ' break/ who told his servants to drive, off 

their master to the mountains. Our old friend here 

is afraid to look out of his i indows lest he should be 
carried off ; and there is no doubt of the risk, nor of the 
fellows putting ^''ou to death if the ransom money is not 
sent. I do not believe that the state of things is known 
in Turin, and no one will tell them, they are such a set of 
cowards, all afraid of la vendetta — Gosi si fa nella Sicilia. 
Pray tell Le^ ds about the robbeis, and tell him v e have 
had an earthquake, but a very httle one ! 

"If I am better we may go to Lady Herbert’s ; but we 
aie in very different boats as to the Poj)e, whom I consider 
to be the cause of all this degmdation, for the 25ries^s 
have for ages ‘ talcen away the key of knowledge ’ Religion 
and morality are one, but here they are not, and have not 
for many a day been regarded as one. 

" Sir John sent me ‘ La Plurality des Mondes it has 
been a real tieasure to me How glorious to think, as ve 
^hinin^ aboA e us at night, that those blight 
Avorlds are filled ivitli intelligences not unhke, but nece'^sarily 
like, our own, only vith a higher deA'elo^iment, and that ive 
shall attain to brotherhood Avith them (as Ave enter into 
His rest), and at length to perfect felloAYshqi Avith Him, 
Avho made and filleth all things, and thus become con- 
sciously one Avith each other and Avith God 

Sam has left us Love to little Lewis, AiLom I long 
to see. I must tear mjself aivay from you, dear child 
Good night ! Good night, for it is late.” 

To the Bishop of Sr. ArmnEAVs ■ — 

Palermo, 2SW, 1865. 

My dear Brother and Priend,-~ should not haA^'e 
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been so long in writing to j'oii — altliouglij indeed, the 
departed ghost cannot speak until spoken to, and I have 
no word from you — had I not liad a great deal of shaki- 
ness, and little heart for writing. I was doing very well 
until six weeks ago, when it began to snow and hail, as it 
has done ever since. The hills around Palermo are still 
white : ‘ Such a winter the oldest Sicilian has never 
seen,’ &c. 

“You cannot think how degraded this country is. — 
Everything in matters of faith is received Authout inquiry 
as to its meaning, as if one thing was just as good as 
another. I doubt if civil liberty will stand Avithout re- 
ligious development, nay, I do not doubt, for I am sure it 
AviU not. Tlie ecclesiastical apparatus is immense, but the 
clergy seem to me to teach nothing, and I fear the laymen 
believe nothing; yet hoAV melancholy it is to see the 
numbers of our countrymen and countryAvomen abroad, 
Avho are philandering AAuth the priests, and coquetting with 
Pome, and telling us (at least they tell me) that the 
‘ Church of England is a sham,’ and that they cannot stay 
in it. Ah, AA^ell a-day! they cannot stay in that pure 
Church AAdiich invites inquiry, and shuns no battle, and 
shrinks not from the breeze, AAdiose motto is, ‘ AvrestliDg 
for truth Avith the angel,’ not 'sealing the stone, and 
setting a watch,’ to keep in truth, like our friend Pio 
Eono. But I must not run on in this AA^ay, only my blood 
boils to see our English aristocracy running off into outer 
darkness, and despising the ' kindly light ’ of old England. 

“I see you have taken (pray excuse me the compli- 
ment) a step in the right direction, in admitting to the 
wearing of a linen ephod a lajmian of the Church, Avhom 
I doubt not the Lord hath called, and AAhom you noAv 
have called to his office. If that Avere done in Italy and 
elsewhere, the firsf'step Avould be taken in claiming^ our 
part in the neAv covenant, AAdierein all are to be taught of 
God, and form a royal priesthood : ' Pur si muove ’ — no 
dQTihf;. of it, it moves when we sleep. The everlasting 
progress of religion, as of nature, is unfolding itself, and 
ever saying, ' Come up nigher. The Book unsealed, 
but it is the Lamb, no doubt, who unseals it ; and the 
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meaning of Eevelation ’becomes manifest more and more 
by tlie interpretation of the ages. I fear, from tlie attitude 
of Bisliop Gray and Bisbop Colenso, that we shall have 
serious work in England. I do not really know what 
Bishop Gray could have done other than he has done, 
being ‘ metropolitan.’ At the same time he commits the 
Church of England to belief in the assertion that the 
statements in Genesis are to be taken literally as facts, 
and he would thus rest the integrity of Christianity upon 
statements which unquestionably are not in accordance 
with the facts of nature. It is Borne and Galileo over 
again, with this difference, that the Church of England 
bases her position upon truth as seen on inquiry, and 
Borne merely upon authority, whereby she has, no doubt, 
lost hold on all intelligent inquirers. Still she claims to 
be the one and only Church, whereas our only claim is 
that, ‘by manifestation of the truth,’ we commend the 
truth to every man’s tonscience.” 

On the 17th of April, on the eve of his leaving 
Palermo, the Bishop received from Messrs. Longman 
two copies of his address. On the whole he felt 
satisfied with the friendly revision to which it had been 
subjected, but he was greatly distressed on reflecting 
that special mention had not been made in the Ad- 
dress of the names of two men to whom he felt greatly 
indebted — John Macleod Campbell and Erederiok 
Denison Maurice. Of the former .he wnites : — 

“ He should have held in this book the place of honour 
which belongs to him. Excepting Erskine, we have had 
no writer since apostohc times who has come so near the 
divine nature, and I feel it due to the truth and to myself 
to place him among apostolic men.” 

Of Professor Maurice he says : — 

“ Depend upon it the time is coming whs'n there will be 
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a great split in tlie Cliiirch of England, and all those who 
are now of one mind should bo drawing closer to each 
other. Maurice is a man of God who has fought a good 
fight, and the truth requires that he should be publicly 
recognised by all who are not ashamed of the truth 
itself.” 



CHAPTEE XXY. 


EETUEN TO SCOTLAND— POBLICATION OF BOOK OK lOKA. 

18G5. 

O X April 18tli tlie Bisliop consecrated the English 
burial-ground, and on the following day he set 
•off for Xaples. 

To Mr. Erskine : — 

PoiTPEii, Naples, April 2lth, I 860 . 

“ . . . We have just come from Pompeii. Alice and I 
spent the day there, in that hortus siccus of poor withered 
and dead flowers — the streets worn into ruts with the 
wheels of how many cars and carriages ! the walls written 
over with the names of how many thousands who have no 
other memorial here ! the theatres, where the many 
laughed, and where now one or two pale strangers 
stare and sigh ! old Yesuvius above, looking at his handi- 
work with his grim cone still smoking. Here once stood 
a town in which there was no Pope, no Mahometan 
delusion, no American, no prmting-press, no ^gunpowder ; 
and when it perished, it was but sevent 5 '-nine years 
after Jesus Christ was born, of whom the inhabitants 
had never heard. St. Paul had sailed -close by but a few 
years before the catastrophe, and landed at Puteoli. 
Beasts were still sacrificed to Isis, Jupiter and Mercury 
looking on. But Art was beautiful. The designs on 
the country villas show the touch of a master i^and a 
do those on the locandas even outside the walls. WithouT 
what change ; within, all as it was ne&^lfy eighteen hun- 
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dred years ago ! — tlie veiy form of a young, dying girl, "witli 
her face buried in her hands, being as fresh as if the 
sculptor had just retired a little space to look at his "work. 
But I must not forget that you arc not fresh from 
Pompeii,” 

To his Brother : — 

Hotel de Eohe, 5f / i , 1865. 

" We got here all well on Tuesday from Naples. We 
were very sorry at last to leave Palbrmo ; it had 
grown so lovely for the last three weeks— flowers of 
^11 hues, tiees all in blossom, blue shadows, and white 
villas, and azure seas. I longed for all my friends to come 
and lie, lizard-like, and bask in the glory and quiet of it. 
The good Whitakers and others did so much to render it 
enjoyable. 

Well ! heie the Via Appia is still the Via Appia, its 
monuments as of old, only I think more abundant than 
ever j for Pio Nono has done a good deal in opening up 
the physical past, if he has done a good deal in shutting 
up the metaplysical future. He brought his endeavours 
in the .latter direction very touchingly home to mo at his 
Porter’s Lodge (Ceprano) on the frontier, where he took 
away my newspaper, a Neapolitan one, shaking his fist at 
me very grimly in the shape of a gendarme ; and at his 
own gates here my sermons and robes were only let in by 
Adce (like Rachel on her father’s images) sitting on the 
box at the clouane. But Rome is Rome nevertheless ; and 
next morning my car ‘ climbed the Capitol,’ and I saw her 
glories, not star by star expire,’ but expand, as of yore, 
at my feet. 

Yesterday we saw the Vatican — Ap)ollo. slaying Python 
the gospel of the old world, his face yet fla.shing ‘ beau- 
tiful disdain.’ Werc I to criticise Byron here, I should 

say there is a certain doubt mingled with the disdain 

very human but not quite divine, for a god when he 
shoots should and could have no feeling of mistake. I 
chink the. Laocoon even a finer statue than the Apollo. 
The face is wonderful, and -evidently that from which the 
painters have taken their idea of Christ in the Crucifixion. 


E E 
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I saw Cardinal Antonelli tlie other day — a tliongditful, 
dee25, yet not bad face — like A. Z., only with fifty A. Z.’s 
power. 

“ I preached here to-daj'- in onr English church, which, 
like St. Paul’s, is outside the walls. 

“ We have Baron von Hlibner here, the Austrian ambas- 
sador to Paris, living veiy quietly. He is writing the life 
of Sixtus y. The Baron, though a j^ronounced Catholic, 
is a very intelligent and good man, much taken with 
Erskine’s letters, which he is now reading. Woodward 
knows him also, and says he is probably the most fasci- 
nating person he ever met, but deficient in dogma. I say, 

‘ Do jmu mean h}’- dogma that of which you do not under- 
stand the meaning ? ’ He is not deficient in sense. On 
his remarldng, the other day, that all the Protestants in 
North Germany were rationalists, I replied, 'Because they 
have not yet had a Christianity given them which they 
could understand. Do you suppose that a man can really 
believe on authority? Would you put out his eyes to 
make him a believer ? If )*ou have suj)erior reason on 
your side, depend upon it, on their own principles, they 
must go over to you.’ ” 

Dr. Ewing left Home at the end of May, proceeding 
to Paris via Civita Vecchia and Marseilles. He broke 
the journey, howeyer, fii-st at Leghorn, where he 
preached in the English chiu-ch on Ascension Day, 
and then he halted for a few days at Yienne, in the 
hope of discoyering some fresh memorials of the 
ancient Celtic Church in the neighbourhood. 

To liis Brothek : — 

Hotel "Westmixstee, Etje ee la Paix, 
Paeis, lune \st, 1865. 

“ I am to see Montalembert on Saturday. I am anxious 
to talk with him on the subject of the Celtic Church. I 
found traces of it again at Chalons. 

“I fear my Address does not interest the reviewers. 
There can be no question of the importance of the subjects' 
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of vrliicli it treats. Tlie Papac}* keeps Rome togetlier, the 
Synod tlie Greek Church, the State the Church of England, 
and the Westminster Confession the Free Church ; hut I 
presume none of these are reyelation. What, then, is 
it ? and how to be known ? I think myself that it is 
answered in the passages which sj)eak of men having ' all 
things in common,’ and being all of one mind, when yet 
there was no Ne.w Testament Scriptures and no Creeds, 
but only the affirmation, ‘ Have we not^ seen the Lord 
J esus Christ ? ’ which did not mean merely beholding with 
the eye, but recognising with the understanding, the reve- 
lation of God in Christ, the revelation of that which God 
desires in man — that Ave should be as Christ was, ‘ followers 
of God as dear children,’ responding to his claims on our 
hearts in the spirit which cries ‘ Abba Father,’ and hoping 
on unto the end, AAhen Ave shall Avake Aip in His likeness 
and be satisfied. I think a simple condition of belief like 
this Avould not require either Subscription or Popes, and 
AA^e shall come to this in that day when ‘ every man shall 
laiow the Lord.’ At present many only know the Pope, 
or Hr. Guthrie, or regard God as a sort of insurance 
office, to Avhich if they pay the premiums they aauII get 
the sum insured at death.” 

'Hr. Ewing’s return to London was saddened by the 
news of the death of his mnch-beloyed friend, Sir John 
hlaxwell. “ One of the greatest joys,” he writes, 
‘^towards which I looked forward in coming home, 
was to be Avith him again, who has been as a father 
to me for so many years.” But it was some comfort 
to him to know that his daughter had ministered to 
him during his last days, and that her husband AYas 
present when he passed away. He thus writes to 
her : — 

Clapham Ebctort, Jane lltJi , 

“ It AAull be a terrible blank in your neighbourhood, for 
though his later years were full of infirmities, yet that high 

E E 2 
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and noble nature was always elevating, always lifting one 
up to higher things, always leaving an unworldly and 
heroic flavour. He was one of nature’s gentlemen, not only 
by his birth and position, but by the delicacy and unselfish- 
ness of his heart, and his constant anxiety to save others 
all possible trouble, especially the trouble of doing any- 
thing for him. Now I fear this is seldom to be found — the 
perfect tj^pe of the old English Christian gentleman. But 
we must be glad that we have known him. It is a plea- 
sant and inspiring memory. But, alas ! for the warm hand 
and the land expressions ! They wiU be long missed, and 
were I likely to be here long behind him, I should only 
daily miss them more.” 

In order to attend an episcopal synod which was to 
be held at Perth early in July, the Bishop hurried to 
Scotland ; but, to his great regret, he was unable to 
be present at the meeting : — 

To the Bishop of St. Andrews — 

Oapedrig, July Vlth. 

“ My dear Brother, — I got up early this morning to 
go, but could not stand from constant sickness. Last night, 
too, the carriage was at the door, and I hoped to have got 
off. I do not know that I ever had a greater disappoint- 
ment. 

“ I should be truly glad if I could be of- any use. in a 
scheme for Christianizing the Continent. But it is a diffi- 
cult subject, and, although I have had a large experience of 
Italy, I do not laiow that I could give any general rules. 
The first thing, I believe, would be to make it distinctly 
clear that Catholicism and the Papacy are not convertible 
terms for Eehgion and Christianity, Catholic, to. an Italian, 
means Christian. ‘ What is Christianity ? ’ Tliat, I believe, 
is the great question to put to an Italian. From that he 
will go on to the question of the Papacy, and it will not 
be^ difficult to show him that that is not, and cannot be, 5 
the essence of Christianity. Your brother’s society, the 
Anglo-Continental, is, I think, publishing in the right 
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direction for tlic priests, with tliis excej^tion, that the con- 
troversy of the Eeformation is not that of to-day. New 
books are needed. I should say that for the Continent 
two things should be kept in view — a literature for the 
Priests, showing that mere authority is not enough ; and a 
literature for the People — ^plain tracts and the Bible.” 

His second daughter had followed the Bishop to 
England, and had greatly gladdened him by her 
occasional presence in the old home ; but she had 
taken leave of him to spend the winter in Palermo, 
and he thus wrote to her : — 

BisnopSTON, Scpicmhcr Qith, 1865. 

My dearest Ea, — I never wrote a letter with more 
difficulty than this in my life ; for, on the one hand, if I 
do not tell you what it has cost me to part with you, I 
shall leave you to think you are lightly cared for — the 
greatest evil which can befall any one. Again, if I tell 
you, it will only add to 3 ?-our ovti sorrows, and j’^ou will 
say with St. Paul, Acts xxi. 13. But, dearest child, I 
must write something, and at once. Know, then, once for 
all, that since your mother died, nothing has touched me 
so deeply as this. Day and night your departure is in my 
heart — the first thing in waking, the last in going to sleep. 
When I heard first of your marriage I was standing on 
the pier at Palermo, where we landed from the Revenge. 
It was past sunset, and the evening star was shining over 
that high hill above .Baido to the right. It always brings 
back your mother to look at that star, and she then seemed 
present with me. I prayed, as in her presence, that if this 
were good for you, it might go on, and I must believe that 
it is for good. I then thought myself not likely to be with 
you long, and I thought little of %vhere you were to be. 
What I thought of was one to take care of you if I were 
gene. I thought and think that j'-ou have found such an 
one. Alas ! my being spared makes it now a matter of 
importance where you are to be. 

I shall live in the hope that you are not to be long 
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away , or that I may go to j'^oii, But I do not know wliat 
to counsel you — to think of us is bad, and not to think of 
us is equally so. 

I think this is the thing to do : to look at and to pos- 
sess all thmgs as in God. You came from Him, so did I, 
so did your husband, your mother, all near and dean 
Have aU in Him, as in Him, and from Him. Through 
prayer and the Holy Communion rise up into Him, and 
leain more and more to abide m Him j and whep. 
that evening star, think of your mother and of ^ hand 
that we are thinking of and praying for you. a-nd 

bring us near, and keep us near together and safe u^^ 
meet again.” 

While these sheets were being sent to pres?^® 
beloved child of Hisho23 Ewing, to whom the^^^ 
ceding letter was addi’essed, died at Brig 
Hovember, 1876. She was a bright, courageous 
altogether harmonious nature, combining mucl 
fine intellectual endowment, silent heroism, and 22 ^^- 
womanly grace \ and when she passed away, i^; is 
permitted to the present biographer to say that amid 
the sorrow of those who had taken their last farewell 
of Mrs. Whitaker, the feeling of thankfulness rose' 
simultaneously in the hearts of all that the Bishop 
had been spared the jiain of so parting with her. 

The synod of this year met at Lochgilphead on 
the 13th of September, and afterwards came the usual 
round of visitations. 

To Hs Beother : — 

Baelachtoish House, Se ]) temler , I860. 
'‘My dear John, — ^All well here, and we are a laree 
party. The Bishop and Mrs. Tait and his two brothers. 
There was a grand 'opening of the Workmen’s Institution' 
which Mr. Tennant has built in the Quarries. Everything 
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went off well, speecliifying nncl nil. On Sunday I con- 
firmed fifty, and I am told eight hundred were present at 
the service. To-morrow we go to Lord Abinger’s, next 
week to Lord Morton’s, and then home. It is touching to 
see the respect paid here and the affection of the people. 
Truly the Bishop of Arg3dl ought to live here. There is 
glen upon glen of the nicest people in the world, of whom 
eveiything might be made by an intelligent and godly 


tliG Same : — 

The Gaekisox, Cumeeae, Odoher 11 th. 

i cpiite feel the force of what you sa}' about the writ- 
f Erskine and Campbell. I can onl}' say that I come 
a wiser and a better man from their writings or pre- 
than from the writings or presence of any other 
difficu faith and courage, and of all in short 

do no^ dispense — of that which I sliould 

shall ^^3’’ or else sell nothing at all. I am epute 
m’eat^ that I seem to do more when I am more engaged in 
ne — letter- writing, and the “ business,” as it is called, 

■ .he parish and the church ; but I suspect that I in 
reality do far more when I tiy to speak a few words in the 
spirit which these holy men awaken in me than at an}’- 
other time, or in any other wa}’-. "We Avere Avith Campbell 
last AA’eek, and Avith Ersldne the Aveek before at Linlathen, 
and after seeing bishops and priests and ministers of 
religion Avithout number for the last eighteen months, my 
feeling is that intercourse AAuth these tAvo men brought me 
more fully and more immediatel}’- into the presence of God 
than the talk of an}^ others ever did.” 

To Mes. Ceum: — 

Recemher 28tli, 1865. 

'‘My dear Nina, — I AAuite to thank you for jmur 
very kind remembrance in sending me ‘ Kobertson’s 
Life.’ j! present of thought more valuable than any mere 
Christmas book or other gift. Poor Robertson comes 
out in his letters Avith much that I have felt (in a small 
way) myself, and he helps me to a deeper realisation of 
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tliat underlying life of the soul which is not dependent 
on externals, but which gives to all circumstances their 
true colour and significance, forming, as it were, God 
within ourselves, while we, as gods to aU things beneath 
us, look down -on them in a Divine way and never suffer 
them to looh. doivn on us. Dor until we recognise this 
life of God in us, we are the mere creatures of circum- 
stances, the victims of every wind that blows. It is a 
great thing to Imow where to find rest, and peace, which S 
yet deeper than rest, and the secret is by finding God 
within ourselves, or, in other words, by bearing about in 
our body the d5dng of the Lord Jesus, that is, by bringing 
the mind of Christ to hear ujpon all the events and relations 
and worh of our daily lives. These are not vain words, 
and I know that you know from your own experience that 
they are not vain.” 

To Mrs. Eobixson : — 

January Isif, 1866. 

“ . . . Now you have a nursery and a neiv horizon ! 
I have no nursery, and if a new horizon, yet the old, now 
under the sea, is often with me when the sun goes down. 
And I suppose that when the final going down of the sun 
comes to us all it will bring out many bright stars which 
the daylight now darkens. I am glad to hear what you 
say of my godchild, who is, if like his godfather, a very 
beautiful child and perfect in aU his ways. I hope he 
has my beautiful fair hair and tendency to embonpoint. 
What language does he speak ? I fear Greek ; and thinks 
in mathematics, and converses in Plato’s Dialogues with 
Master Whewell. 

“ . . . Eemember me inost kindly to Robinson. Like 
myself, he is engaged in the wear and tear of ecclesiastical 
demands, but also in that severe labour, the searching 
after religious truth ; may we both really find it and lay 
hold on it so firmly that we may say, as Madame de 
Broglie said on her death-bed, in true humility, 'J’ai 
cause trop avec Dieu pour avoir crainte.’ . . .” 

His sister-in-law Clifford, tie wife of the Master of St. Cathe- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. 
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To Bishop Tait : — 

January Zrd, 1866 . 

“ My deae Lord, — I was glad to see your disclaimer 
of connection with the meeting for union with the 
Greek Church. It seems wrong to say so, but, like Leezie 
Lindsay, I should, d fortiori, ‘ like to ken wha’ I gang 
■^vi’ ’ — if I am to ‘ gang ’ any way. But there seems 
no real wish for union, and the apparent desire for it 
seems nothing more than a mere set-off aghinst Eome, and 
a ' hedge ’ to save us from what is called our want 
of Catholicity. I quite recognise the importance of 
witnesses to that which was said and done in Judea, but 
I do not think that the testimony of a particular witness 
is rendered more intrinsically credible from the fact that 
he happens to be in the same boat with other witnesses. 
If Christianity depends merely on uniform external 
evidence it is not veiy divine; and I take it that thinking 
it or making it to be dependent on proof of that sort is 
one reason, and, perhaps, the chief reason, why it is 
regarded with such suspicion all over the continent of 
Europe. Besides, the coquetting with that dilettante 
kind of communion, which is not union or anything like it 
(for only a few of us ever saw, or will see, vdiat is called 
‘ a Greek Christian ’), tends, like novel-reading, to queh 
real feeling by exciting sentimentality, and is inoperative 
in the day of trial. Were the desire for communion real, 
I think we should see the men who profess to be the 
promoters of it seeking union with brethren whom they 
have seen : the poor, the maimed, and the blind, travellers 
to the same bourne with ourselves in Great Britain, those 
whom we know and who have knowledge of us — the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and all sorts of unattached Christians of 
our native land-— who would respond, I believe, if some 
conference or conditions of union were proposed to them. 
I am told that the Patriarch of Constantinople, on hearing 
rnp.ntiDn made of the Archbishop of Canterbury by a 
certain friend of ours, asked him who the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was, and under what patriarch he held his 
office.” 
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To liis Beothee, ; — 

January 8th, 1866. 

Tliere is a paper in tlie " Cliristian Advocate ’ called 
‘Unconscious Scepticism,’ whicli is valuable. I believe 
that there is a vast deal of this at the present moment. 
The mass of thinking people who do not see hght in 
Qirist are sceptics. Men who look for signs and wonders, 
for infallible guidance and who do not get it, are or will 
be sceptics, for they will not find it. The Jewish stage of 
the world’s histoiy is past ; a better day has come — i.e. 
the reality itself, to which the former dispensation pointed 
— and if men do not see in this light which is streaming 
within and around them they must be sceptics, and it is 
far better they should openly say they are than profess to 
believe while as yet they see nothing. A correspondent 
informs me that the chaplain of a certain bishop ‘ does not 
believe in the Eesurrection.’ I wonder to what extent the 
writer believes in it ? Believing in a belief about a body 
rising — I do not mean our Lord’s, but ours — is a very 
different thing from believing in God Himself, beheving, 
that is, that He is good and righteous and true, and that 
what ought to be must be and is. To believe in this so 
as to be able to give Him back all that we even regarded 
as His promises, all that we ever thought, or believed, or 
misbelieved about Him, and to stand before Him in utter 
poverty and wretchedness of spirit, saying only, ‘ My- 
Father and my Friend,’ this will include the hope of the 
Eesurrection, of the coming of all best blessings to the whole 
world ; but it is infinitely grander than a mere belief about 
any one definite condition of existence, however desirable 
it may seem that that condition should one day be 
experienced by us. We drop the mere creed about a 
thing, to lose ourselves in the Creator of all things.” 

Ur. Ewing had the great satisfaction this autumn 
of seeing tlu’ough the press his work on Iona,* on 
which he had bestowed so much pains and labour. 

* “ Tte Catliedral or Abbey Cburcb of Iona : ” a series of drawing's 
and descriptive letterpress of the ruins, by .tbe Messrs. Bucklers, 
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The volume consists of two parts : the one an 
accoiintj with admirable illustrations, of the ruins of 
the cathedral as they now exist ; the other a sketch 
of the history of early Celtic Christianitj^, and specially 
of the mission of St. Columha. 

Within a brief space the Bishop tells the story of 
the life of the remarkable Irishman to whom Iona 
owed its European celebrity; and has given us the 
results of the latest researches into the origin, 
peculiarities, and activities of the ancient Celtic 
Church in Scotland and Ireland. 

In old L’eland all Celts were not of equal calibre. 
There was an inferior type which did not embrace 
Christianity, and their defeat in battle by theb 
abler brethren has been sung to us by them own 
Ossian. One element of this poetry is too charac- 
teristic not to be noticed here, and that is a certain 
defiant tone in which the bard indulges when speak- 
ing of the exclusive claim to heaven advanced by the 
Christian priesthood, A forger of a later day would 
liardly have ventui’ed to employ such language, or 
rather, as Dr. Ewing suggests, the notions conveyed 
by the language were almost inconceivable by the 
mcdiceval mind. The following lines, in a very 
dramatic dialogue between St. Patrick and Ossian, 
need only here be quoted, and left to tell their own 
story : — 

'“Tell us, 0 Patrick ! what honour is ours ? 

Do the Feine of Ireland in heaven now dwell ? ’ 

arcliitects, Oxford; and some account of tlie early Celtic Churcli 
and of tlio Mission of St. Oolumba, by the Eight Key. the Bishop of 
.^’gyll and the Isles. London : Day and Son. 
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‘In trutL. I can tell tliee, Ossian of Fame, 

That no heaven has thy father, Oscar, or Gaul. ’ 

‘ Sad is the tale that thou tellest me, priest, 

I worshipping God, while the Feine have no heaven.’ 

‘ Shalt thou not fare wmll thyself in that city. 

Though ne’er should thy father, Cavilte, and Oscar he 
there ? ’ 

‘ Little joy luovZd it bring me to sit in that city. 

Without Cavilte and Oscar, as well as my father. 

* 4^ # « * * 

How different Mac-Cumhail, the Fein’s noble king ! 

All men uninvited might enter his great house. 
Ile]proachful are the words thou speaJcest of the great Icing 
I will forgive thee, Cleric, though thou dost not tell.’ ” 

The victorious Celts — Scots or Milesians — having 
become dominant in Ireland, in course of time passed 
over to Cantyre, only some twelve miles distant from 
Eathlin, and there established a colony which gradu- 
ally spread itself as far as Breadalbane in the east and 
the Isle of Skye in tlie north. To this division of the 
Celtic family St. Columba belonged, and Iona was 
already part of its possessions when, in 563 , the great 
missionary first landed on its shores. From the King 
of the Scots, who was his own near kinsman, he 
received a grant of the island before he made it his 
home. We find St. Columba, with his ^^tall and 
gentle aspect, and a voice so loud and melodious that it 
could be heard at a mile’s distance,” losing no time 
in beginning his missionary journeys. He visits the 
pagan Pictish king in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
ness; and then, so' incessant and so successful are 
his undertakings in preaching, founding monastelieg 
(some fifty-one in Scotland alone), and in erecting 
churches, that there is scarcely a parish in the north. 
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and west of Scotland, or the west and south of Ire- 
land, where his name is not fresh and venerated to 
this day. 

“ He ■\vho sails along the shores of Arg}!!,” writes Bishop 
Ewing, at the close of his narration, “ and lands in any of 
its mountain coves in the stillness of an autumn morning, 
and finds, as he may in almost every bay, the ruins of an 
ancient chapel, sees that which he will not see elsewhere, 
and that which it is probable he will never forget. Small and 
weather-worn and unroofed as*it is, it is 3'^et the church of 
one of those Celtic fathers, and his cell is close at hand. They 
were sohtaries, those saints, Brendan, Finian, Fillan, whose 
name now marks then* church, or the well beside it of that 
clear water peculiar to Argyll. There, among the grassy 
knolls, or under the cairn, overgrown with ferns and iv}’’, 
and through which the foxglove and wild rose lift their 
heads, sleeps, and for a thousand years has slept, a Chris- 
tian apostle and his congregation. His Celtic missionary 
brethren are sleeping the same sleep in the corn-lands of 
England, in the fair fields of France, amidst the snows of 
Switzerland, the cities of the Rhine, or the far Italian plains. 

“ On those sweet lochs and dreamy shores, which are 
characteristic of this diocese, where the islands lie asleep, 
as it were, upon the main, there is, indeed, more than 
one Iona. More than one green bosom is surmounted by 
that memorial and monument of the past, the round- 
headed cross, -with its mysterious interlacing and Runic 
knots — a mixture of commemoration ; emblems of religion, 
of warfare, and of the chase, of priest and people, of 
prey and its captor, of Pagan and Christian, strangely 
mixed together. All these, however, now are equally in 
repose, and silence reigns unbroken. It seems useless, 
nay, a desecration, to awake the echoes, even to restore the 
past. Yea, every one seems gone ! the dwellers on the 
mountains and on the shores, all equally departed. And, 
generally, it is true. Here and there, however, there is 
left a remnant. In the district of Appin, on the shores .of 
Glencreran, on the banks of Loch Leven, in the valley of 
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Glencoe, on tlie borders of Locli Linnlie, tliere are still 
some representatives of tlie past, some blood of the ancient 
race, some worship not unlike the worship of Iona. 

How it came to pass that from so remote and barren 
a region such a spring and current should flow, it is hard- 
to say. It is probable, however, that the mighty wave of 
learning, civilisation, and religion, driven out of its old 
channel by the irruptions of the Goths and Huns, flowed 
forward northwards and westwards; and that, when it 
could no further go for the polar barrier, it flowed back to 
revive anci regenerate the desolation before which it had 
advanced, carrying with-= ik as its return couriers and 
flrst-fruits\ those earnest spirits, its own converts from the 
Gentiles, among whose shores it had lingered ere ebbing 
backward’ whence it came. These, probably, returned on 
its traced; to repay to the children of their benefactors 
that which they themselves had received from their sires. 
Pushing southwards and eastwards over Europe, these 
eminent men relundled the light of the Gospel, Hfting it 
again oh' many an abandoned altar, . and advancing its 
brightness through many a forest and beyond many an 
Alpine chain, where before it had never been. And 
exceedingly touching it is (especially to a Celtic heart) 
to discover memorials of these our own countrymen and 
spiritual sires; — too long forgotten — among strange peoples, 
and in the far-off places to which they had betaken them- 
selves in their missionary zeal. I have known no deeper 
sensation than to find the traces of the Highland hand 
among the manuscripts of Bobbio and to come upon the 
Celtic dead in the cathedral of Tarentum.''" 

“ Standing lately by the tomb of Boniface, at Mayence, I 
■rt'ondered how often he had thought of the far-off CreditOn ; 
and gazing on the Gaelic commentaries of some follower 
of Columbanus, at Milan, I felt how often he must have 
turned from the hills of Italy to those of Morven. Every- 
where, and generally where we expect it least, we come 
upon the traces of ’those early countrymen ; and few 

San Cataldo, of Tarentum, is knovrn in the Celtic records as 
” Cothal de Lismore.” 
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things are more touching than to find ourselyes at home 
with them in a far-off land, Avhere no one knows so much 
of them as ourselves, and where their names are less 
familiar to the natives tlian to us. In Switzerland they 
still pra}?- for the Scotch and Irisli, not knowing vdije 
We Iqiow ; and it is jfieasant to stand at St, Gall, and 
to thi]ik that he who first brought Christianity hither 
was one of ourselves, one to whom, perhaps, Lochaber, 
Armagh, and certainly Iona, were familiar. The very 
names, although disguised, are Gaelic — Cataldo, Macantius, 
and Muhedachus : are they not Cothal, Mac-Ian, and 
Murdoch ? 

“ It is the fashion to disparage the Celtic race, as we 
have said, I cannot think it a just disparagement. 
That delicacy of mind, which all acknowledge that they 
possess, still remains an evidence of their early civilisation, 
as that was, we think, the product of their Christianity. 
It has been well said of chivaliy, that a gentleman is the 
next thing to a Christian ; that next thing they still are, 
and, let us hope, also the something which is beyond. 
Few of them, however uneducated or unaccustomed to 
society, are without self-respect and that unselfish bearing 
which makes the gentleman ; and this distinction of the 
Gael, were there no other, is one, we think, which should 
go far with us not to alloAV the race lightly to perish from 
among us. 

“It is a noble race, even in its decline. It is a people 
who deserve to be cherished. By-and-by we shall seek, but 
we shall jiot find them ; and the place which now knows 
them shall know them no more for ever. ‘ Che till ma 
tuille’ is heard in every glen. If ' Fuimus ’ is now their 
motto, time was when it was not .so — when England and 
Europe owed their regeneration to Celtic missionaries, 
when the life and energy now characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon was characteristic of the Celt, and civilisation and 
religion themselves were all but restored to Europe from 
lonai. 

“ The picture which the early Celtic Church presents is 
probably such as we did not expect. So shortly after the 
apostolic age to Bee so great a change from apostolic life 
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(for, assuredly, there is no trace of monasticism in tlie Acts 
or Epistles of tlie apostles) is very remarkable. The light 
■which it also throws upon the early Eastern Churches, by 
its connection with them through liturgies and ecclesiastical 
customs, is also very instructive.- We perceive that the 
early were not the best ages of the Church, either in the 
sense of unity, or of the general elevation of the individual 
members of the Christian community. And if the lesson 
is forced upon us, that ‘ God fulfils himself in many ways,’ 
and that Jesus Christ alone is ' the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever,’ the lesson is well worth the trouble, and is, 
perhaps, the best we camTearn. Eor it is worth all other 
learning and unlearning all other learning (even if it be 
unsettling our past opinions about the Church) to be brought 
to lean simply on the naked arm of Jesus Jehovah.” 

But a literary undertaking of 'wider dimensions than 
any in which he had as yet been engaged was now 
projected by Bishop Ewing. The publication which 
he was contemplating took shape ultimately in the 
form of ‘‘Present Day Papers,” and these may be 
said, as will appear by the following letter, to have 
originated in a hint dropped by Mr. Erskine : — 

To tis Brother; — 

November, ISC'S. 

“ Erskine sends me a letter about a Magazine. I have 
neither the time nor the talent to undertake it. But 
I believe it is wanted, especially by the younger minds 
among us, who do not yet understand that to know God 
is eternal life, and that all our duties, great and small, 
may be pervaded by the same one great principle, and 
that our whole life, with all its gifts and possessions, 
becomes a new and sacred thing when once we have 
realised that it comes down from above. Young people in 
the present day, if they do not do this, fall only too readily 
into the belief that nothing is known of God or spiritual 
truth, and become full of levity and scepticism. Now the 
cure for this is not Romanism, though that is tried and 
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■u'ill 3’Gt be tried. No doubt it will supply a certain reli- 
gious element and rest to disquieted and sensitive souls, 
but notliing effects a cure except tbe preaching of the 
outward Christ, and the la3ung hold of the Eternal Life 
within, which it is in the power of all to do, because the 
Life is in all, only waiting for development.” 
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PEESENT-DAY PAPEES— TELAL OE DE. COLE 

OE THE CHHECH OE ENGLA2TI) TO EOEli^.^]! all other 


OHAEGE ON MATEEIALISM IN THE S*^en if it he 
SIGNS THE PEOVOSTSHIP OE CHMBEAE— SECONir^''t. 
TO PALEEMO.— 1866— 18G7. 


■pkEYELOPMENT, culture, rigorous honesty of 
_L/ inquiry, and scrupulous fidelity in recording 
actual experience — these words, more or less ade- 
quately, represent the conceptions which were gra- 
dually assuming supreme authority in the mind of 
Bishop Ewing. In this nineteenth century light 
was streaming in on the human soul from many dif- 
ferent sources. A new heaven and a new earth hy 
means of astronomy and geology had fully come, and 
many nehulaB in history, as well as in the depths of 
space, were being resolved into forms of light and 
order. Is it likely, then, it occurred to the Bishop to 
ask, that while 'science is daily unlocking new secrets 
in the world of phenomena, in the world that is 
of things seen and temporal — ^in other words, while 
chemistry, physiology, geology, and astronomy are 
growing — we must content ourselves with, a mei’p' 
retrospect in relation to those questions which concern, 
not matter, hut man himself? Was Christ himself 
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■'V all of less value tliaii tlie spaiTows ? And if we 
lii.. the conclusions of our forefathers infantine, 
absiu’d, and grotesque about things we can actuallj^ 
toucli and taste and see, arc we so bereft of all present 
guidance and of all hoj^e that we must simj^lj bow to 
theii’ beliefs in matters of the profoundest metaphysical 
and moral significance? Could they who were so 
utterly ignorant of earthly things be our instructors 
in heavenly things? But, the Bishop added, we 
need not ask the question. All things conspire under 
the Divine Providence ; and simultaneously with the 
coming of ampler light as to tlie constitution of tlie 
World without us, there is coming in upon our hearts 
the still greater light of the day of the spirit wliich 
Clii’ist promised to the world. And what we want 
above all is this, that men who are alive to the 
progress of the age, who in the hidden retii’ement of 
tlieii’ lives are walking with God in the newness of tlie 
2iresent light, would simply tell us what they have 
seen and heard. We do not want the fancies of 
ambitious writers ; we do not want the repetition of old 
formulce; but could not some organization be found 
by means of which we could ascertain the experiences 
of trained watchers in the realm of the spirit? We 
are journeying, no doubt, on one great highway, but 
there is a path which each one treads for himself 
alone. What has any one really found there — any 
one who has been endeavouring to follow the living 
Christ, who is the Lord of light and love, and who 
has not merely been looking back to the light of other 
days ? “ Watchman ! what of the night ? ” Sentinel ! 
is afi well with thee?” ‘‘Mariner! what have the 
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soundings been?” Such were Bishop Ewing’s 
thoughts and assertions, expressed in letters which 
he wrote at this time to Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
Mr. Maui'ice, Mr. Erslcine, Professor TuUoch of 
St. Andrews, Miss Winkworth, to many of his personal 
friends j and to various authors of distinction on the 
continent — in Dunce, Italy, and Grermany — on the’ 
subject of their becoming contributors to a periodical 
or series of volumes which would supplement what 
was lacking in the ‘^Essays and Eeviews.” Mr. 
Erskine, as the reader will remember, first suggested 
a periodical. Mr. Llewely Davies — ^with' whom the 
Bishop engaged in correspondence, though at that 
time he was personally unknown to him, in con- 
seq^uence of his having read a “very fine article” of 
his on prayer in one of the magazines — was of opinion 
that “ a volume ” of papers, to be contributed by the 
persons mentioned, might better answer the purpose 
he desired than a magazine. Dr. Ewing heartily 
embraced the scheme which had occurred to Mr. Davies. 
In the end the project of a periodical was dropped^ 
and the “Present-Day Papers” were given to the 
world. 

It is impossible to reproduce the Bishop’s letters 
on the subject, but the following extracts from 
a few of them are subjoined: — • 

To Miss 'WmKS'woE.TH : — 

BisnoPSTON, January 22th, 1866. 

“In your letter received at Palermo you spoke of 
knowing many earnest seekers after truth, ■\ ho are ready 
to follow in any way in which it seems to lead t lem', 
but to whom the way does not seem clear This is also 
my own experience. I think of calling the collection 
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‘ Eternal Terities/ and I "want contributions from various 
quarters, for I believe there arc eternal verities Avbicli 
some see more clearly in one place, some in another, and 
that God has manifested Himself to His children in the 
various families of Christendom in various ways. Is there 
any German author you know who would give me a paper ; 
something of the same kind as old Perthes used to publish 
in his ‘Theological Studies and Reviews,’ spiritual yet 
fairly scientific ? A paper on the German lUystics would 
be very acceptable, with extracts from Bohme and Tauler, 
or, still better, a paper by Domer himself or from Froh- 
schammer. 

“ I hope also to get contributions from some of the liberal 
Roman Catholics, and from members of the Greek Church, 
and from America. 

“I do not Imow ]\Ir. Hutton. I should be glad to do 
so. Is it requesting too much to ask you to send him my 
‘ Address,’ that he may see on what principles these con- 
tributions to the Cliristian jprogress of the age are to be 
brought out, and to inquire, at the same time, if he would 
care to take part in the series ?” 

To Mr. Llewelvu Davies : — 

BisnopSTON, Felvuary IZth, 18G6. 

“ I have written a prospectus, which is for considera- 
tion. .It seems to me needful to have some sort of a 
proposition to make to those whom we wish to help us, 
some statement of our common ground and object. I am 
most anxious that the articles, while not deficient in 
human learning, should be the expressions ‘of the personal 
experiences and direct apprehensions of the writers, not 
mere speculations or echoes of conventional or other 
utterances. What I .should like is ‘ occasional ’ volumes 
of. weighty matters. 

“ I feel, dear friend, that we are being brought very near 
unto God, more near than our fathers were, nearer than 
any have been at any time since the days of the 
Apostles. 

“We are beginning to realise that Christ is king, 
not in virtue o*f any external sanction which has been 
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accorded to His claims, but simply by His being that Avbicli 
He is. 

“ It appears to me that a periodical issue has its 
advantages, for we are built up by degrees : a ring is 
added yearly to the trees, and it would be a miracle 
indeed if Christians became full size without the rings of 
growth.” 

To Mr. Mattrice : — 

Bishopston, Felruary I2th, 1866. 

“ Allow me to apologize for not putting your name first 
among the English authors in the prospectus forwarded to 
you the other day. Had I done so it would at once have 
been said, ‘ Oh, it is but an echo of Mr. Maurice.’ Cer- 
tainly, my dear sir, the papers wiU be in the direction of 
your teaching ; but to prevent them from being considered 
of one school of thought only, however noble and holy, I 
have been- obliged to do as I have done.” 


February loth. 

“ My deae Me. Matjeice, — I do not think • I eyer 
grudged being in the Highlands more than I do to-night 
when it must be three days ere you. can know how difie- 
rent my meaning was from what I see you have imagined 
it to be. I had not put you JirH among the divines of 
England when I thought you such — but I apologized, it 
was, however, worth while the mistake should occur, for it 
has shown me how worthily you bear the title of a minister 
of God, by the spirit in which you received the intelli- 
gence that I also had ‘forsaken you and fled.’ I do not 
regret, dear and reverend sir, a wound which brings such 
heahng with it to .you and such belief in goodness to my- 
self — truly your rest is with God. 

“ Probably it will be better to have no prospectus, and yet 
I am anxious to establish some organization which will 
hand on the light which has come and is coming, and 
which shall register and cement the progress which- wc 
have made. 

“ You have been the first divine to dare to proclaim 
openly in England that ‘Love is still our Lord and King,’ 
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that that in ■which creation took its origin must be its 
abiding guide, that our future dejiends not on what we are, 
but on what God is, and that they who Imow what love is 
know what that is, and the}'- only. 

“ You have seen and said this, dear and reverend sir, when 
clouds and darkness were around, and you were a sentinel 
crying, ‘All’s well,’ as if the sunshin'e had already come. 
Now there are many sentinels, and the day is at hand. 

“.Men are free, at least in the Church of England, to 
say and teach that God is not two things, but one thing ; 
and that if we are two, yet that He is making of that 
twain one, by taking of the manhood into God. 

“ I hope we may gather together teachers who will hold 
forth this truth.” 

To Mr. Eesehte : — 

February 2Bth, 

“The papers you mention are excellent, but they do 
not exhaust the height and depth, and length and breadth 
of the aspects of God’s love, and I would like to see 
these represented as they are seen on the Alps and in 
Kussia, in Home and in England. I hope for contri- 
butions from all these places ; but the first must come 
from ourselves, ours 'must be the fountain-head ; it may 
be ' a little well, but one which will after our. day swell 
out into a flowing river. But in no day will the well 
be exhausted. I want- your voice and good Mr. Camp- 
bell’s, by-and-by others wOl join, and a hymn of praise 
■\vill be heard throughout- the length and breadth of the 
land. 

“ As yet we are but tuning our harps; and one or two 
are. out of tune, and some refuse to sing. But you and 
Mr. Milurice, and one or two others,* stand ready like 
Simeon of old, and have sung when it was a long ‘ winter 
of discontent.’ ” 

To Mr. Maubice : — 

March 3rd. 

“ In regard to time,Ao not be in a hurry : I am .more 
anxious for value than abundance. What I want is not 
vague, youngs intellectual, ambitious writing, but the old 
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experience of men of 'God, ^"ho are of note in the 'n^ars of 
Israel. 

“Wliat you say of Dr. Pusey and Nemnan is very 
stiiidng, and I quite feel with you how strange is the 
spectacle of then- contest. They are like two rams ^ hich 
have locked their horns in battle on a little islet (as I 
sometimes- see here),’ and which do not see that the tide 
is rising, which will submerge them and their islet together 
— a ridiculous hut pathetic situation. 

“ Surely the great question before us is the personality 
of God — in short, is pure Atheism true ? I really suppose 
that unless, we can commend God to men apart fron 
authority, we are hut heating the air.” 

If Bishop Ewing for a considerable time had held 
himself aloof from the endeaYonrs after “ a sentimental 
and mere paper iinion” w'th persons unknown, he 
was only daily feeling more the pressme of the claims 
of a nearer duty towards onr fellow- Christians at 
hofne. It seemed to him that n charity which began 
in England was a grander thing, if in some respects a 
harder thing, to put in practice than -a purely specu- 
lative affifiity with a Eussian synod or a Greek patii- 
archate. Especially from this time forward the Bishhp 
of Argyll was greatly occupied with -the subject of 
union, in some workable form, between his own Church 
and the Established Church of Scotland. His friend 
the Bishop of St. Andrews had been labouriug. in 
the same direction, and to him, as a fellow-labourer in 
the good cause, he early in the year 1866 addressed 
the following letter :• — 


Bishopston, Januarij IQih, 1866. 

“ I need not say how deeply I have been interested 
(and still am) by your exertions to bring home to the 
bosoms of my countrjunen the blessings of the system 
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of the English Church. Far greater is ni}’- sympathy 
with you, who love and tiy to help the brother ' whom 
we have seen,’ than with those ' who are at present 
engaged in a rather dilettfinte and sentimental attempt 
after unity with brethren ‘ whom Ave have not . seen,’ and 
probably neA’^er shall, in Servia, Greece, and Syria. In 
truth, though made in their image, and thej^ in ours, Ave and 
they have about reallj'- -as much in common as the bee and 
the bee-orcliis. But I doubt if my brethren will 'hear your 
call, and this partly from old traditions about bishops ; but, 
I take it, from a reason unknoAvn to themselA’'es (as a formal 
reason), and, I belieA’’e, to the Anglo-Saxon as Avell, viz., the 
survival of the Celtic element in Church gOA'‘ernment ; for 
AA'-hile the Celtic churches recognised bishops, priests, and 
deacons, the three orders held a A’-ery different place in 
their system from that which they hold in the Church of 
England. I haA’^e had to read a great deal about the Celtic 
churches in connection AAuth this book I haCve had in hand, 
on Iona. Some of the books are very little known, but 
AA'cll AA^orth your perusal — such as O’Curry’s ‘ Lectures on 
Irish History;’ Reeves’s (Adamnan’s) ‘Columba;’ ditto, 

‘ History of the Culdees Dean of Lismore’s Book (Skene) ; 

‘ Parochiales Scotiae ’ (Innes), and such hke ; and from these 
it, is evident that the Celtic Churches in these islands, 
and in their large and Avidespread colonies on the Con- 
tinent, possessed an organization very little like ' our 
23latform.-’ It was, no doubt, as little like the Presbyterian. 
The bishops had no dioceses, and Avere exceedingly nume- 
rous, acting under the abbots, as trainers of youth and 
ordainers of clergy, ., and constituting merely the court of 
assessors of this or that man — St. Patrick, Columba, Ken- 
tigern, &c. being everything. This system seems to have 
been common to Egj'^pt, portions of Asia Minor and Syria, 
and, as I take it, it is some remnant in the blood which 
makes the Celt sit loose to any form of Church government 
as being essential. The Eastern and Latin Churches also, 
7 ;ith then’ patriarchates, metropohtans, archbishops, arch- 
priests, sub-deacons,- archdeacons, acolytes, &c., seem to 
lose all sight of three orders, as the three. But I wish you 
would look at those Irish books, especially O’ Curry’s 
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lectures, whicli are quite modern and very remarkable, 
and tbe notes in Mr. Reeves’s edition of Adamnan! 
Pray forgive this long story ; I am really anxious for your 
success.” 


To Mrs. Biscoe : — 

Bishopstox, Felruary 24tt,*1866. 

“ My deahest Williamie, — I bear witb great interest 
that your daughter and my godchild is to he confirmed. 
I am very sony to be so far off as not to be able to per- 
form the rite myself. To her,'^th my best love, I send a 
little book of Miss Blunt’s, -which, I think, may be of use. 
It is a very interesting book of the kind, and displays 
greater vigour than those generally pubhshed on the sub- 
ject. I should like to hear from herself after reading 
it. It is a great deprivation to me never to see any of 
you, "with -whom my best and early days were passed. But 
dear Alice does aU for me she can, and it is wonderful to 
see her away from all she ever knew alone here with me ; 
but she finds a work to do in ministering to a frail creature 
like myself, and in helping the hundreds of poor and 
ignorant whom we have in these fishing villa, d'a^ 

“T have got through this winter wonderfully well, when 
I think of the last at Palermo, when I could hardly walk 
from wealmess. Now, although- 1 do not get out much, I 
can walk in the house, and sometimes ride out on a pony 
I have got through a good deal of writing also, and other 
kinds of work ; but I miss you aU very much, and this 
house, once so full, is now silent — at night it is very silent. 
Were it not, dear Williamie, that life must have some end 
beyond merely growing up and then being cut down — -just 
loving a thing and then ha-^ing it removed — it would be 
better not to be. But life is, no doubt, a gi-eat school^ 
and the lessons which we are learning at the hands of a 
heavenly Father are to trust Him, and walk in the steps of 
his Son our Redeemer.” 


WMle Lady Alice E-odng -^vas devotmg herself to 
ministering to the poor around her, a letter -?Fas 
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publisliccl in tlie Glasgozv Herald in Pcbruaiy, under 
the signa^ui’e of “Yiator,” nrliicli sIiotts tliat tbe 
Bisbop bintself was at this time revolying in bis 
mind a scheme by means of wbicb, as it seemed to 
bim, tbe physical and moral condition of the fishing 
population on the shores of Lochfyne would be per- 
manently ameliorated. 

To Ills Beotueii . — 

BishopstoN, Maich, 1866. 

‘ I fed that there is something defective in the ‘ Ecce 
Homo/ blit I think that it teaches this, which is a very 
great lesson, that Jesus is King by right of ivhat He is, 
and that the true defence of His Divinity must be based 
on the Dh inity of His character We are making vast 
strides, coming nearer and nearer unto God If, as Fara- 
day says, the discovery of what causes life is tiembhng 
on the wires of science, so is the vision, or rather the 
realisation of God 

'' I hope the books I sent yesterday reached you, poor 
things and old, yet rich in their associations, like the ivater- 
courses which tears fiiirow in aged cheeks, and which make 
the venerable face of a wife more precious to her husband 
than the charms of rosy youth, for there, and there, and 
there are the flood-marks of the sorrows they have shared 
together.” 

To Mrs. Cetox : — 

Bishopston, Mm ch 26tJi, 1866. 

“ I send you but a line of thanks for your very wel- 
come note of lasb night, and for your land birthday pre- 
sent (Biishnell’s ‘Vicarious Sacrifice’). I. entirely agree 
ivith the author in his assertion that all love is vicarious, 
that is to say, fives for others ; and that the sacrifices 
which we make for one another, as fathers, mothers, and 
frieuxls, really shadow forth to us the sacrifice of Christ 
himself, that accordingly vicarious is not in the least 
synonymous with substitutionary. 

“ I am fifty-two to-day ! It is a day on which many, at 
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one time^ used to rejoice togetlier. Alas ! tliere are none 
of tlie old faces or voices here now. Let ns expect that 
these voices of the past are noted as tunes in God’s book, 
to be played again ' in that day.’ Have you read Llewelyn 
Davies’s ' Manifestation of Christ ? ’ 

" I hear you have some thoughts of coming at Easter 
I need not say what joy it will give us. But, indeed, we 
may have Easter aiwa^^s, if we can lift up our hearts in 
faith ” 

To ids Brother : — 

Bishopstoh, Easier Day, 1866. 

" I have inclination to write, but no power, for we havf 
had long services to-day. I have had besides a ver bus} 
week I declined to use the ‘ prayer for unity ’ (so called), 
as the expression ‘ unhappy divisions ’ is fitted to bring 
the Church of England into contempt Then I declined 
to endorse the deposition of the Bishop of Natal* sent to 
me by the Primus, which I did, not from sympathy 
w*th the said Bishop* but on this ground, that we are 
in communion with the Church of England, which I 
know only by her laws ; and that I was not aware that 
the Bishop of Natal had broken them ! I shall not hear 
the last of that ! Welh we must walk by faith, seeing a 
hand which is invisible to the outward eye, and hearing a 
voice which is not heard by the outward ear Thus walk-' 
ing, I fear no risks, and I have some* to run. But what 
else can I do ? Can I join in an excommunication, because 
a man will not say that six times six is thirty-seven ? 
Will excommunication alter a matter-of-fact ? Let God 
be true — ^yea, he is Truth ! ” 

To the Biglit Bov. the Bishop of St. Andrews . — 

Bishopston, March 2%th, 1866. 

“ My dear Brother,— I received yesterday, from the 
Primus, a packet of papers to forward to my brethren, 
containing one termed ‘ The Greater Excommunic 
the Bishop of N atal, by the Bishop of Capetowi^ herself to 
that I waste forward this with an expression ^ letter was 
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■with tlie act of the Bishop of Capetown, and concurrence 
in this judgment This I could not do, and I therefore 
simply returned the papers. I have no S3'mpathy with 
the Bishop of x^atal, and, to a certain point, my sj^mj^athies 
weie with the Bishop of Capetown, so far as he acted 
in conformity with the law of the land and of the Church 
of England ; but when he went beyond these, I felt hound 
to mthhold mj^- approval 

‘‘ If the Bishop of Capetown, feeling aggrieved by the 
published opinions of the Bishop of Natal, and believing 
that he was possessed of metropohtan jmisdiction over 
him, had taken steps to vindicate the teaching of the 
Church of England, vhich, accoidmg to his behef, had 
been transgressed * by Dr. Colenso, he would have 
had my cordial sympathy. It was found, hoA ever, on 
reference to the higher authorities at home, that Dr 
Gray had akeady^ exceeded the warrant of the law , and, 
on being informed of the fact, he should have stayed 
all fm'ther proceedings He had delivered his own 
soul — ^lie had asserted from his chair what he believed 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England But he 
was not contented with having done this He not only 
reaffirmed the sentence which, as it turned out, he had no 
legal right to pronounce, but he added to his previous 
excess another which he terms ‘ the Greater Excommuni- 
cation At this point, vhere the Bishop of Capeto^vn 
breaks off from the.Chmrch of England, I must leave him 
For I do not know -s here to find the Church of England, 
save by the laws of the Church of England ; and so long 
as these lavs remaip such as they are, it is only while 
acting vithin the hmits prescribed by them that her 
children can honestly say that they are loyal to her. 

“ Whether these laws, wliich constitute the relation of 
the Church with the State, are all that they ought to be, 
or might be, is quite another matter ; but so long as they 
remain such as they are, there are only three courses open 
tc t!S "v e may be satisfied with the existing state of 
things, and try our best to make the means it places 
■within our reach more efficient ; we may be dissatisfied, 
and protest, but still obey the ordinances to which we 
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have vowed conformity ; or we may cariy our discontent 
into open insurgency, and take the law into our own 
hands, as the Bishop of Capetown has now done. But to 
choose the last alternative is an implicit, if not explicit, 
renunciation of the Churcli of England as now constituted 
in alliance with the State ; and looldng as I do on that 
alliance — which, as I have elsewhere maintained, means 
the co-operation of the laity with the clerg}’" — as an 
unspeakable assistance to the furtherance of the Chi’istian 
life among us, I should he extremely sorry to assist in 
the dissolution of the connection without the most impera- 
tive reason. But does the imperative reason now exist ? 
I do not know on what special grounds, apart from Dr. 
Colenso’s treatment of the Pentateuch, the Bishop ol 
Capetown has founded his sentence ; hut supposing, for 
argument’s sake, the chief ground to he, that the Bishop of 
Natal has alleged that certain passages of Scripture are in 
disagi’eement with the facts of science, are we prepared 
to make the Church of England occupy the position which 
the Church of Rome assumed towards Galileo ? On this 
supposition her testimony would he given on the side of 
error, and her value as a teacher of Divine things would 
he greatly lowered — a result, I need not sa5’',.much to he 
deprecated, not only hy her own friends, hut hy the 
friends of Christianity in general. 

“ I pra}’-, dear brother, that we ‘ do no evil,’ hut that, 
we may ‘ he led into a right judgment in all things,’ and 
that seeking first the kingdom of God, which is the king- 
dom of the tmth, we may he able to stand in the evil day 
‘ strong in the Lord, -and in the power of his might.’ ” 

While still the guest of liis daughter at Capelrig, 
from which the foregoing letter was sent, the Bishop 
heard with the deepest concern of the alarming illness 
■of the Bishop of London, and he writes : — 

April mi 

“ My dear Bishop, — I do not know if yoiu are allowed 
to read letters, but, if you are, I do not likrj to think that 
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you have not a line from me to saj’- hov much I, and all 
of us, feel about your illness, and its consequent great trial, 
for it is a trial to you ‘not to be about your Father’s busi- 
ness;’ I knoT 7 vhat John Milton sa3'-s : ‘ they also serve 
who onty stand and wait.’ Your work has, in one sense, 
been done — that is, all that was needful for the present dis- 
tress — ^when, thank God, in the Privy Council, you preserved 
for the Church of England her corner-stone of private 
judgment. Praj^, mj dear Bishop and brother, keep your- 
self for -these things. Anj^ one can do ydur ordina.tions 
and confirmations, and . other such business, but no one 
can take j^our place at the Privy Council, or in Parliament, 
or in Convocation. Pray tide over the summer anjuvhere 
out of London, and come and spend the winter with me 
in Italy. I am quite serious. AU your other work is 
nothing to that which you can do, and you onl3^, in the 
Privy Council in the years to come.” 

April 

“ My bear Bishop, — need not sa3’' how glad I was to 
see, from Mrs. ■ Tait’s very kind letter, that you are really 
better. I do hope, however, that you will husband your 
strength : the routine of duty, however important, can be 
done for you. ‘ No doubt,’ as Isaac Walton says of tlio 
strawberry, ‘ God could make a better beny, but no doubt 
never did,’ so, if 3^ou are not available for us, I Im'ow not 
what is to happen, nor where- to turn ; for surety the Church 
of England was never in a more critical position than now, 
holding out her hands to the virtually apostate Churches, 
and ignoring' the brethren at hand, because of want of 
identical instrumentality. Our brethren -of the Capetown 
Bitualistic movement evidently chng to the conception 
that the recognition and utterance of truth is dependent’ 
upon its channel, -which is both its test and its possessor ; 
while, to meet all this, we have but a poor and vague 
liberahsm, too often degenerating into infidelity. I do not 
wish to stick too closely to the dogmas and formulee of the 
p-Siormation, but England must not cease to consider her- 
self as being, aiid rejoice in being, distinctively Protestant. 
I rather feel with Stanley’s Free Church minister — ‘ Oh that 
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we were all baptized with tbe spirit of disruption/ for 
this craving for unity, irrespective of truth, is to me very 
nauseous. 

We have just had a three do^ys’ vipit from Mr Camp- 
bell, of Row. He certainly hves in a region, whose sun 
is as the light of seven days He differs from, Mr. Erskine 
in one respect, feeling it possible that a free human vill 
onay eternally escape the Divine longings, vhieh Ersldne 
thinks incredible But both live so in God, and realise so 
much of what love is — not as a -mere amiability, but a 
the equivalent of righteousness — ^that to them those thing 
so puzzling to others — such as the Incarnation, and the lil 
— evolve themselves as simple corollaries, God in Chi’ 
only showing himself to be what He alwa3’s was, and 
inevitably must be.” 

After leaving Capebig he thus Vvaites from the Isle 
of Cumbrae : — ■ 


To Mrs. Ceum:— 

‘‘ I do not know, my dearest Nina, why I should vuite 
to you to-day, when I had the pleasmn of seeing you 
yesterday ; but I am one of those who leave ah. unsaid 
wdiich they w'ish to say, and say ah they wish not to say, 
and, moreover, enjo}^ the presence of a friend after he has 
gone rather than when he is with me, and as of friend in 
the mascuhne so in the feminine. But the chief reason 
why I write to you to-day is because having just delivered 
a very excellent sermon (!) in the church, I think I 
could benefit you by a repetition of it — as } ou confided 
to me that you were careful and troubled, bej^'ond jmur 
ancient habit, with new cares and nei fears, the anxieties 
of a mother and the duties of life I think much of the 
nervousness }^ou feel is purely physical, and I do not think 
it affects, or will affect, your higher faith and reason ; but 
a higher faith and reason wdl affect it, and tend to tran- 
quilhse and remove it. One’s faith and reason rViust ever 
rise higher and higher as the duties and cares of life 
increase. It is the intention, I beheve, of the Most High 
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that we should go through this discipline, and be elevated 
in this wav. and therefore- I think that He lays on us 
heavier cares and higher duties. We are never let alone, 
and the end is blessed, though no doubt the way is some- 
times rough. We have no means of overcoming but by 
faith, lying in the everlasting arms. We cannot alter cir- 
cumstances, and we must not be altered by them. We 
must be Christian fatalists, holding by the Divine hand in 
light and darkness, ever holding on, and safe not by what 
we see, but by what we trust. Physical nervousness is, 
no doubt, a thing that takes us b}’’ surprise, and cannot 
always be under the control of faith and reason, but a 
constant habit of holding on will much tend to tranquihse 
it. As to their power in enabling us to meet the greater 
occasions of life, you yourself have often expressed to me 
jour astonishment at people being so unwilling to die. I 
dare say you miss somewhat in your country abode the 
Church devotion and daily prayer with which you have 
been so long accustomed, and that atmosphere of devotion 
which must, more or less, surround a clerical home. Of 
course it must be so, and your distance from church is, 
no doubt, against you. But you have an excellent and 
most loving husband, and now a child, and God leads 
you to himself through them and by them, making you 
live in an atmosphere of faith and trust, because of them. 
And you can never lose them — nothing is ever dost which 
is once given by God. Lift up your heart.” 

Prom Westmill Eeotory Dr. Ew^ing "wrote to Mrs. 
Tait in the month, of June : — 

“ I am so very glad to hear from you so good an 
account of the Bishop, and of you all. I only hope 
that he is not doing too much. I shall do my best, 
when with you, to prevent him from doing anything. 
I have a general assortment of light summer articles, 
Au one ‘ awfully’ heavy one, on the ‘ Relations and 
Shortcomings of the Church of England to the Churches 
of the Continent,"’ which is. to be- delivered as a lecture at 
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Willis s Kooms. I camcsily hojJc I moAj see you soon, but 
I am sucb a victim to ‘all the ills that flesli is licir to, 
that I cannot count on my flesli ever being ivliere it 
ought to be according to “ IBradsliaw ” and my oivn 
ivoids ” 

The “ hcuAy ” articdc io wlncli llic Bishop refers so 
playfully iu his loiter to ili-s. Tail was a paper wliich 
he had been requested to deliver in 'Willis’s. Boom" 
It was accordingl}’ road on the 18th of June, and v 
luiblished in the course of the following autumn w 
the title given below.’' 

In speaking of our relations to the Churches of the 
Contineiitj the Bishop intimated that the measures 
wliich he would encourage were wholly of a practical 
character, and such conscciucntly as might be taken 
in hand at once -without waiting for the results of 
any endeavoiu'S to bring about a liypothetical union 
hetwcon different Churches, and proceeded to con- 
sider the causes which have liitherto rendered the 
Chill eh of Bngland less influential abroad than she 
might ha-\ e been. Amongst these he assigned the 
fiist place to “an over-estimate of the value of organi- 
zation, or a misconception of the relation of mere 
instrumentality to Christianity;” and on the fatal 
power of this misconception he delivered the foUow ng 
sentences : — 


" Looked at dispassionately, it seems scarcely credible 
that it should prevail, for, cairied to its legitimate conclu- 
sions, its results are subversive of Christianitj’’. For what 


“ The Eolations of Iho Chuicli of England to Poroign Gnuickc 
and some Examination of lier Present Position.” By Alexander E-srin^ 
D.O.L., Bisliop of Argyll and the Isles. London : TEonns Boswortb! 
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does it mean ? Physical causes aie supposed to pioduce 
Si uitnal effects, outward applications internal benefits, 
material agents moral results 

“ Accoiding to it, instiumentality is the sine qua non 
of Churches — the mark and iest of the jiresence or absence 
of Christianity, and the sign b}’- which it may be discovered. 

“Alas! that men should thus think of God and of 
levclation Their conception seems to be, as if a wife 
weie only a wife so loi g as she i ossesses the marriage- 
ling but no longer ; or *as if a son were a son only wliile 
he has got hold of his father’s will and testament, and not 
otherwise Their hope is based not on -^'hat is eternally 
111 God but on what is in an agreement to which He has 
committed Himself, and that they are only safe vith its 
possession. It proceeds not on the supposition that reve- 
lation is a revelation of God, wherein God is found, and so 
found as 10 be an eternal gospel and ground of rejoicing ; 
but on the supposition that revelation is a icvelation of 
instrumentality, of which, if we get hold, we get hold of 
God, and that if we lose it, or if it be incomplete, God is 
lost, and our security has departed 

“ Setting forth the Church as the way to Christ, instead 
of setting forth Girist as the way to the Church, has been 
a fountain of unnumbered evils. Christ is not the creatine 
of the Church, she is His creation But by thus taking 
religion for their God, instead of God for their religion, 
men find at the best ‘a kingdom coming 1 nth observation’ 
— a Jevish Church and a Jewish Messiah. Instead of 
helping foreign Churches out of their elementary condi- 
tion, they themselves are degraded to it To fhe Roman 
assertion, that ' Rome is so original and integral and large 
a portion of Ciliristendom that that cannot be said to be 
Christiapity in which she has no portion ’ — that ‘ that is 
not Christianity which she does not enunciate ’ — they have 
no answer ; and thus how many are swallowed up — ^many 
grave and godly men once among us ! ” 

The foundation stone of the ubw Cathedral at In- 
yerness ■was laid in October amid considerable pomp 
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and ceremony,” in presence of tlie Arclibisliop of 
Canterbury. Dr. Ewing was present at the public 
dinner wbicb took place in tlie evening, and made a 
speech, in the concluding words of which he thus 
alluded to the presence of the Archbishop : — 

“In the j)resence of his Grace we have the represen- 
tative of a histoiy and of principles, more varied, and more 
illustrious than can be found in any one institution 
any other nation. He is the representative of tl 
Augustine ivho brought us into connection with 
civilisation and order of the Roman Church and emp' j , 
of Theodore, who gave us some Imowledge of Greece ; 
of Anselm who systematized the Patristic Theology ; of 
A’Becket, -who contended for the j>rinciples of ecclesiastical 
freedom ; of Laud, who saw in monarch}’^ a Divine right , 
and of Cranmer, "who ushered in and died for the light and 
regeneration of the Reformation. We have in him the repre- 
sentative of all those various aspects of truth which go to 
make up the Church of England, and which commend 
themselves to us in one or other of the forms which constitu- 
tional or other bias make us deem of most imj ortance. It 
is this character which makes the influence of the Church 
of England so large and so important — it is this which 
makes her so valuable ; and in welcoming amongst us 
to-day his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
laying of the foundation stone of the cathedral of our 
worthy Primus, I, in the name of the Celtic j)ortion of 
our Church, bid the work God speed.” 

The report in the Times^ however, represented the 
Bishop as a S 3 ''mpathizer with the views of Becket and of 
Laud. Dr. Ewing lost no time in publicly repudiat ng 
the imputation of sacerdotalism, and his &st letter to 
the Times was followed by a second to the same jotirnal 
dated October 31st, in which he made his Protes- 
tantism still more unmistakable by ventilating tlie 
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question of union wit]i the Established Church of 
Scotland. 

Erom the present date on'wards, in j)riYate letters to 
his friendSj including among their number Dr. Eor- 
man McLeod, in letters to the newspapers of the day, 
and in his charges. Dr. Ewing gave utterance to the 
dcsii-e for unity with his brethren, which was daily 
acquiring in him the strength of a hunger and thirst. 
The Bisliop was not of opinion that as yet it was pos- 
sible for Presbyterians and Episcopalians to entertain 
any formal proposals for union. He did nob think it 
likely that even such Churchmen fs his friend, the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, would sniTender their belief 
in the virtue of Apostolic Succession, or that any con- 
siderable number of Presbyterian clergymen were 
prepared to relax their hold on the ‘‘ decrees” of the 
Confession of Eaith, but he said to one of 'his corre- 
spondents — 

“ Let us make a beginning Nay, more, the beginning 
has been made for us. We are already one in Christ, if v e 
■would only recognise the fact, and shall either catechisms or 
mere lay figures arrayed in particular vestments be allo-wed 
to stand beWeen us and simple brotherly communion ? And 
in presence of the great gulf -which yawns between us — 
between all the Churches ahke — ^and the world outside, the 
real ‘ Groby Pool,’ as Carlyle calls it, are we going to ‘thatch 
it over with pancakes,’ either of Calvinistic dogma, or cart- 
loads of lawn-sleeves, the latter the most ludicrous of 
bridges, were not the very notion of it so pathetic ^ Is 
Christ niot Himself the zvay ? Can we imagine any other 
Dj-viuer bond than His grace and truth, and if not, why do 
■we not sknd shoulder to shoulder under His all-covering 
banner ? Are we not, to repeat a former statement, criminally 
allowing mere opinions about certain quite unde^-erminabl 
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quantities, to make a schism in the 'ndiich is one in 
Christ ? My soul is ear} of these dhisions — ^we seem to 
he contentedly accepting the benvildering notion that Christ 
IS divided, and that He is no longer either the one light or 
the peace of the "world. Well, well, it is simple folly to 
profess that we know anything whatever of heavenly 
things, if we cannot agi’ee about earthly things, the present 
duty, that is, of dwelling here on earth as brethren. It is 
not good for any Church, any more than it is good ^ T 
man himself, to live in isolation. You will not sup? le 
that in thus spealdng I do, not attach great value tc ae 
histoHcal aspect of our community in its relation t- „he 
venerable Church of England, from which it deriv s its 
orders But I am afraid lest our Church should be cast forth 
as a fruitless branch, by claiming some intrinsic virtue of 
its own, by despising other branches, and by not simply 
abiding in the true Vine. 

“ I have said all this over and over, and you "will say con- 
troversy is J)oor work. So it is. But light is produced 
by collision, or, to change the figure of speech, our lives 
are fallen in revolutionary times, and our social and eccle- 
siastical institutions are resolv‘ng themselves into 'their 
component elements, in order that they may reunite in 
some never and nobler whole.” 

It might be reasonably supposed that after the 
"U'ords -he had recently spoken in Willis’s Eooms 
on the fatal effects of substituting a mechanical 
instrumentality in the place of the direct inflo"wings 
of the light of God on the soul, the Bishop had 
nothing left to say on "the subject he had selected 
as the theme of the charge he delivered at Lochgilp- 
head on the 19th of September. But in it, to use the 
Indian mode of speech, the Bishop breathed his soul 
again on paper with an altogether astonishin 
ness of life. 

The charge was published in the er 

of October, 
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and tliat it met ‘VTitli tlie cordial ‘approval of the laity 
of Scotland, the following extract from the Greenock 
Daily Tclcgrajyh will sufficiently show : — 

“ No nobler, truer -words than these have fallen from 
the lips of a bishop in Scotland since the gentle Leighton 
"was heard within the cathedial of Dunblane. The temper 
of the charge is everjiihing that could be desired — the rweet 
courtesy of its references to the other Evangrlical Churches 
in this land, its fidelity mingled with gentleness, and its 
unhesitating denunciation of all priestly assumption .and pf 
the soul-destroying dogmas of Rome. As we listen, we 
could almost fancy that we had not lost Frederick Robert-: 
son, but that he was the Bishop of Argjffi. "We shall be 
sadly disappointed if it does not appear in the future, 
should Bishop E^ving be spared, that he has indeed the 
work of no 01 dinary man to achieve in the world A union 
of such qualities as we see in this charge — its breadth 
and unction, its winning piety and tiue philosophy, its 
intensity of comdetion and yet its unallo3’^ed catholicity of 
tone — is certainlj* to be found in no other man wearing 
the mitro within the Anglican Cliurch at the present 
hour.” 

The Bishop had intended to go out to Sicily early 
in the winter, but the news of the very serious out- 
break of cholera in Palermo delayed his departure, 
and called forth the following letter to his daughter,- 
Mrs. Whitaker : — 


Bisnopsxoisr, Novemher 4f7i, 1866 {Sunday). 

“My deaeest Ea, — ^Your last letter caused us great 
uneasiness, because of the cholera ; but yo.ur spirit is so 
good, and your confidence in God so strong, that I cannot 
say a word against your decision. You ask if you should 
remain at such a time? But, meanwhile, say that jmu 
have decided to stay. I think the right thing is to stay. 
At this moment old Mr. Whitaker is alone, and William, 
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I imagine, could really be. of use to bim, and therefore 
this is the line of duty. Then, although William will be 
anxious for you and' his' family, yet, if your .heart is not 
failing you, J think you are all right to remain. You will 
not think I judge thus because I feel coldly. You well 
know by this time what my feelings would.be were any- 
thing to happen to you, dearest child, who have ever been, 
above others, precious. But you well know that to lose 
anything on the path of duty is not to lose it, for f ch 
we find again in God ; while, if we lose anything o of 
the path of duty, or wander-.therefrom, v^hat shall we i,y ? 
Where shall we find it or ourselves ? -And as to th<- jnd ; 
in a little while the end here will come- to us ah — all. 
But all is of God. We made not ourselves — we make 


nothing ; nay, we can keep nothing save in a very secondary 
way. It is only in God we can do so. .Let us rise up to 
this, and we shall be at rest — at rest as to ourselyes and 
about one another. Yet, although safe in God, and at 
rest as regards ourselves and one another, let us pray also ; 
for the Father bids us. pray to Him for what we want, in 
the spirit of sons and daughters. I have been to-day 
praying for you and yours, dear child, in the church, both 
at the Communion and in the afternoon sitting in the pew 
where you used to sit, once so familiar to you and to me, 
where your mother sat, where Nina sat, Johnny, Alick, 
Sam, Lewis. How many! yet all now scattered. OTte- 
most precious to us all gone before. But He can gather 
us again, and bring us all together again as once we were, 
as He intended us to be from eternity, when He made us 
— father, mother, sisters, brothers — of one family, and not 
of another. For it cannot be that He would unite us (He 
who is love) and teach us to love, solely that when we had 
learnt we should be untaught and torn asunder. No : 
bur higher education and development, not our destruc- 
tion, nr that of our higher natures, must be the end He 


has in view. We have just* had Mr. Campbell (of the 
Eow) and his daughter with us — a most pleasant 
She is very musical, and has noted for you sucb-^ pretty 
Highland air, which I shall send or bring to ^ 

“And now, dearest Ea, I commend you 
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God, and leave j’-oii in Him, in ’.vliom we are one and 
always to{?ctlier/’ 

O 


To Mr. Ensivm: • — 

Bi'^norsTON, Noicmha 20^7/, 1866. 

“ "Were it not that Edinburgh is tabooed to me by the 
doctors, I would run over to see you, and get some ‘ water 
of Bethlehem.’ There is indeed great need of that ‘Ubique’ 
of which you used to speak at Polloc, and there is need of 
Polloc t 0, for there are few places as it was, ‘ lovcl}’’ and 
of good repoit.’ 

“ Lad}’- Alice is vciy busy, as usual at this season, with 
her coal and soup-kitchen arrangements ; and now she 
has- opened a shop (i) or " basket ’ (as she calls it) in the 
village, where she sells her own work (and other people’s) 
for the benefit of her wido-\^ s and orphans. I have (as I 
dare sa}’- you saw in the Times) been puisued about the 
world for mj* bad deeds, inasmuch as I went to Inverness 
and praised up (so it was said) Laud and Becket ' But, 
in truth, I delivered a very Protestant speech, ■\^hen, lo 
and behold, I came out as the villain of the piece ’ 
l^Ioral — ‘You must not run with the dogs, and expect 
to be taken for a hare.” 

To Ml. Bovu] : — 

BisnoPSTOK, Dec(^ler 2Si7t, 1866. 

“The fact of my having, in all probability, to be 
abroad for the next three or four months, induces me 
to come to a conclusion on a subject which I have 
long had on my mind, and which I feel ought no 
longer to be delayed — ^my resignation of the office of 
provost of the college. I need not say with what regret 
I have formed this resolution, but I feel that.it is due 
both to you and to myself. I am of no active benefit to 
the college, and I feel that my spirit is not in unison 
with that which is most precious to you You may feel 
quite sure that this resignation -^^hich I now rnake is 
prompted by no greater divergence on matters of opinion 
than that which existed between us from the first. My 
acceptance of the office was prompted by the difficulty 
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■\vliicli existed at the time of finding a suitable head ; that 
difficulty does not now exist. No one, I conceive, could he 
found more suited for the post than your present excellent 
vice-provost, ]\Ir. Cazenove, who has had so long experience 
of the work. In severing iny nominal connection with the 
college, I hope I do not sever any real bonds between us. 
Believe me, I shall ever retain for you and yours a feeling 
of the deepest honour and friendship.” 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 


1867. 

rnilE year 18G7 da-wned for Pisliop Ewing amid 
-L mucli personal suffering, but by tbe middle of 
January be bad once more rallied from a scyerc 
attack of bronchitis, and was ordered by Ms medical 
advisers to repair to Palermo witb all possible baste. 
Palermo was no longer plague-stricken, and it bad a 
double attraction for Mm — a reliable sunsbine,” aud 
tbe welcome of Ms daughter ; but it was witb great 
reluctance that be formed tbe resolution to undertake 
tlie journey fcMtber, as Lady Alice was imablc to ac- 
company Mm. However, under the escort of Ms 
eldest son, be started on bis travels on tbe 17tb of 
January, journeying by steamer to Liverpool, and 
embarking there for Sicily. 

He thus writes of tbe voyage : — 

Off Cape Boiuf, Apbica, Januaiy 29th. 

“ We bad a very rough passage to Gibraltar ; ifc could 
scarcely have been worse. I was confined to my bed 
about six days with sickness, and could not move. Tbe 
sea hrerke over us repeatedly, and once filled some of tbe 
cabms. Tbe poor boatswain was swept overboard and 
drowned ; I grieve to bear be has left a wife and five 
bbildren. I shall see if anything can be done for them. 
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The smashing of crockery was tremendous, some of the 
decanters (I do - not exaggerate) flying out of the cabin 
windows, and others coming to • grief on the walls. So 
much for crossing the Bay of Biscay in January ! Now 
we. are in torrid climes, and bj’^ heavenly shores — ‘nothing 
venture nothing have.’ We had prayers and a sermon on 
Sunda}’’ ; a more quiet and attentive congregation I ne'Vv. 
beheld. After Gibraltar we had Andalusia to our ''hft and 
the Sierra Nevada, above Grenada. Then came Af la again 
in sight, with Algiers and the coasts about nis and 
old Carthage, but too far .away to distinguish ojects, so 
that my sketches, are chiefly of a sort that if I wrote 
Mull, Slcye, or Jura under them it would do as well as 
Syrtis or Eas el Ayayeh.” 


Mat.ta, 4ih Felruary, 1867. 

“ This is a very remarkable place, full of historical 
memories and of beautiful architecture, with sea and sky 
surpassing, I think, those of Naples. The harbour, too, 
has Jews, Turks, and English soldiers of all Idnds on its 
quays, and the Algerenes in particular bring back 
Eobinson Crusoe and a thousand memories of 'childhood. 
The other day we drove with the. Trowers to ’St. Paul's 
Bay, the spot of the shipwreck by tradition — ^probably in 
fact. I send to Maria some flowers I gathered there, 
alas ! they are withered, but they may be of some intei;est 
to her as being where the Apostle’s feet may have been, 
and such an apostle ! Dear St. Paul (as good Mr. Erskine 
calls him), how little he thought that night how the face of 
Europe would be changed by his landing ! I could not lielp 
feeling that our service yesterday and the Bishop’s sermon 
and the reading of so much of his own Epistles in church 
were more like what he would himself have chosen' than 
the service in the E. C. Cathedral, where the ceremonial 
was a dressing and undressing of the bishop, a lighting of 
candles (Candlemas), incense, and a worship chanted in an 
unknown tongue. 

Civita Vecchia, the original home of the Knights of 
Malta, ere they built Yaletta, is very striking, — a citj'- of 
the dead — splendid palaces — solitary gardens — dead gr'’iid 
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masters^ ■\vliose busts look' down from all parts of the 
liouses on the passers-b}’’ ; and in the midst of all the 
English soldiers j)ace up and down, unknowing and 
unheeding, while a band is playing at this moment in my 
ears, ‘ The Hills of Glcnorcliy,’ and ‘ Which of 3^011 Lasses 
will go to Glencairn ? ’ ” 


To Mr. Erskixe : — 

Syracuse, February Gih. 

“ I write a line from this place, though I* do not intend 
to * tarry here for three days,’ but to go straight to 
Palermo, ■\rhere I exjiect to-morrow to meet my child Ea, 
whom the insurrection and the cholera ha'\'’e both spared. 
Wy two sons, John and Sam (John from India and Sam, 
the midshipman, who gets six weeks’ leave to see his sister), 
are with me. Off Cape Bonn I thought of St. Augustine, 
and felt how ridiculous it "was in me to be seeking to 
advance Christianit}’' by means of pamphlets. The associa- 
tions of Malta made the place sacred, and I was deeply 
touched with the inscription round the inside of the dome 
of the little church, near the landing-place of St. Paul — 
Sc'rvavi fidem, cursiim ierminavi. 

“Since then we have been sailing under shelter of 
Etna, a glorious hill, covered half-way down with snow. 
I gave Bishop Trower a copy of jmur ‘Brazen Serpent.’ 
He has a mortal dislike of what he calls ‘ Maurice 
doctrines,’ and I suppose he thought I held them. 
Nevertheless, I hold him to be one of the most consistent 
of our bishojDS, and a truly religious and able man.” 

The Bishop "was delighted on reaching Palermo to 
hear the praises of his daughter and Son-in-la'Wj for 
the courage they had shown in remaining in the city 
during the autumn of last year, when the- fearful 
scourge of cholera had followed in the wake of the 
insurrection. 

At the end of February, Dr. Ewing, in common 
with his Episcopal brethren, received the following 
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letter of inyitation from tlie Arclibisliop of Canter- 
bury : — 

Lambeth Pai^ce, Fthumy 22nd, 1867. 

“ HiGHT Reverend and dear. Brother^-* — request, 
your piesence at a meeting of tbe bisbops in. "v’sible com- 
mtmion ivitb the united Chmch of England and Iieland, 
purposed, God tvilling, to be holden at Lambe under 
my presidency, on tlie 24th of September ne' /&nd the 
three foUoiviilg days 

“ The circumstances under which I have re"^ , ed to issue 
the present invitations aie these. The Metropolitan and 
bishops of Canada last year addressed to the two Houses' 
of the Convocation of Canterbury the expression of their 
desire that I should be moved to invite the bishop's of our 
Indian and colonial episcopate to meet myself and the 
home bishops for brotheily communion and confeience 
The consequence of that appeal has been that both Houses 
of the Convocation of my piovince have addressed to me 
their dutiful request that 1 would invite the attendance 
not only of our own home and colonial bishops, but of all 
who aie avowedl}’- in communion with our Church. The 
same request 1 as unanimously preferred to me a a 
numeious gatheiing of English, Irish, and colonial aich- 
bishops and bishops recently assembled at Lambeth, at 
which, I lejoice to record it, we had the counsels apd 
concuiience of an eminent bishop of the Church in the 
United States of Ameiica, the Bishop of Illinois 

" I propose that on our assembling we should fir's, t 
solemnly seek the blessing of Alnughty God on our gathei- 
ing, by uniting together in the highest acts of the Church’s 
worship After this brotherly consultations will follow 
In these we may consider together many practical ques- 
tions, the settlement of which would tend to the advance- 
ment of the Idngdom of om' Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
and to the maintenance of greater union in our missionary 
work, and to increased intercommunion among ourselves 
“ Such a meeting would not be competent to make 
declarations, or lay down definitions on points of doctrine. 
But united worship and common counsels would greatly 
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tend to maintain practicall}' the unity of the faith, whilst 
-the}^ would bind us in straiter bonds of peace and brotherly 
charit}’-. . . . 

‘'And no'i' I commend this proposed meeting to your 
fervent praj’-ers ; and, humbly beseeching the blessing of 
Almighty God on jmurself and 3’'our diocese, I subscribe 
myself, 

“ Your faithful brother in the Lord, 

‘‘C T. Cantuar.” 

To this the Bishop sent the follo’wdng reply : — 

Pamirwo, Sicily, Apullih , 18G7. 

“ ilr DUAR Lord Arciibisiiop, — I should have answered 
3’our grace’s honoured invitation eic now had I not been 
delayed l^y an attack of illness It will give me much 
pleasure if I am able to attend 3mur council in September 
next at Lambeth I si all be tiuly glad if in an3’‘ wa3' I 
can help to strengthen the walls of the Church of England, 
that mother and guardian of the doctrines of the Bible in 
these later days of the Church. If, I might ventin’ e to 
make a single suggestion as to the objects which such a 
council should seek to promote, it would be this — ^Y^hether 
it could not lend some encouragement to those among our 
clergy who, either by sermons or other published .ivritings, 
are endeavouring to bring into some adjustment the respec- 
tive claims of authorit3'' reason, and whose aim it is to 
show that the Gospel of the Grace of God, when presented 
in its original simplicit3^, does commend itself directly to 
the conscience of man ^ '^Lhe method recommended by 
some, as by the Church of Borne, of making Chiistianiti’’ 
more credible by making it less reasonable, will, I fear, 
lead to infidehty instead of diristianity. Such has keen 
the case in this countr^r, in Spain, and in France ” 

Mr. Erskiae had the great sorrow this year of losing 
both the sisters who dwelt beneath his roof, and in 
the foEowing letter, the Bishop aUudes to the death 
of one of them, Mrs. Stirling : — 
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PAiEEMO, March lOih, 1867. 

"My dear Mr. Erskine, — I Yrote to you a fes lines 
from tlie classic Syracuse, hoping, as I still do, that they 
would draw out a response, but 1 know ho-\ different it 
must be with j’^ou noAv deprived of the aid of your dear 
sister, Mrs. Stirling, who was to you as the iv}^ which 
binds up the riven oak ; and yet I felt that no rift nuld 
keep you from blossoming or from bearing fruit /e you 
aware that such outcoming would help others* vVell, I 
am one to be helped both by your blosso‘> and your 
fruit ; and, in this far-off' land, I hunger and thirst for 
spiritual reff’eshment. 

"From what -I haie seen and felt here, in witnessing 
the masses of Roman Catholics who are worshipping God 
in a way which seems to me alike incomprehensible and 
unproductive of spiritual good, I can quite understand 
how our countr 3 mien in India, surrounded by the vast 
multitudes ^'ho are utterly ignorant of the true God and 
his purposes towards the world, are tempted to question 
whether they had not been living in a system which they 
had themselves built up, and which had no reality save to 
themselves. Who are we that we should claim to have 
found God when He is liidden from so man}’’ ? 

" In fact, I am v eak not of body but of heart • tlie sea 
storms and rough life through which I have lately passed 
are a new experience to me. Therefore I need the Beth- 
lehem water — ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ 

" In the tenible surgings of the dark sea waters in 
the night, with no audible voice above the storm saying 
‘ peace, be still,’ while the stars look calmly and silently 
do'ivn, we ask, a here is Jesus of Nazareth, the ^ ell-known 
Jeslis of the gospel? But I suppose that this hiding of 
God’s face is the trial which, at one time or another, we 
must all pass through. Was not that the trial of Jesus 
when He cried, ‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me ? ’ Was it possible for Him, the only-begot.ten 
Son, to feel as if there were no Father ? If not, then ^en 
have greater trials than He had, which cannot be I am 
disposed to think that this trial was His also, and that 
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tlic liidii]g of tlie Fatlicrs face just meant that which it 
means to us, the non-consciousness of God — that great 
woe and sad fruit of the sinfulness of linmanity which He 
came into humanity to share, and bear, and to cure. What 
do 3-011 think about this ? If it will not fatigue Amu, pray 
write to me.” 

To the : — 

Aim! mil, 1867. 

“ I need not tell you hm? deeply I sympathized Avith 
you on hearing of your second loss ; one, indeed, AAdiich 
makes tliis side of time mueh poorer, but enriches the 
other side, Avhich is becoming populous and bright Avith 
friends. We can noAV and then lift ourselves up to the 
delectable mountains, Avhere the sheep always hear the 
voice of the Shepherd. I knoir no text so worth}'- of being 
inscribed on the believer’s tomb as this — ‘ Because I live, 
ye shall liA*e also.’ ” 

On the loth of May the Bishop started on his- 
homeAYard journey. It was hard for him to say fare- 
well, for, as he afterwards wrote, these partings 
would he infinitely sorroAvful were it not for ilia 
Father in whom we are all chilchen, and to Avhom 
we can resign our little fatherhoods; ” and it was Avith 
mingled feelings that he saw from the deck of the 
steamer his daughter’s carriage disappear behind the 
walls of the Castelmare-, while final adieus were being 
waved to him by his son-in-law from Ms yacht in 
the bay ; but as the blue Mils of Sicily grew fainter 
on the horizon, he tinned his face toward England 
gladly and thankfully, for he was returning greatly 
recruited in health, and much work was awaiting him 
athoiue. 

The Bishop on arrMing in London proceeded to 
the lodgmgs of Ms son in Stepney, and by the end 

H H 
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of June lie found himself at Bishopston, where before 
long all his children, with the exception of the curate 
in the depths and “ dire misery ” of East London, ■ 
gathered round him, filling his heart and home once 
more with light and gladness. Dr. Ewing reu’ med 
in Scotland until after the meeting of his /inual 
synod, employed with his usual summer ydations, 
and on the 20th of September he repaired to Fulham, 
to he the guest of the Bishop of London during the 
Lambeth Conference. 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 


PA2sr-i2TOLICA2^ CONFERENCE— CHATiOE ON UNION— IMEETJNG 
OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY— GHARGE ON CREEDS, CITORCH 
ESTABLTSrOlENTS, AND THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
1867— 1868. 

H July, August, and September, of 1S67, tbe 
American, West Indian, and South African 
steamers began to discharge a succession of colonial 
and American bishojis on the English shores, and 
many were heard asking what has caused these 
pastors to leave their distant dioceses so long withoul 
appointed guidance ? 

It was generally known that in consequence of a 
representation addressed to the Two Houses of the 
Convocation of Canterbury fr’om the Episcopal Church 
in Canada, and fr’om prcoeedings thence arising in 
Convocation, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Longley) 
had issued an in'\ itation to all bishops in communioi 
with the Church of England, to assemble at Lambeth 
on the 24th of September, But why such an assembly 
should be called together at all, and why suggestions 
for summoning it should first have come from Canada, 
were questions which it was somewhat difficult to 
answer before the meeting of the Lambeth Con- 

H H 2 
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ference, but to wbicli Bisbop Ewing felt that a very 
simple and definite answer could be giyen after the 
close of its proceedings. If, however, he had any 
suspicion that the promoters of the assembly had 
some special end in view which they had no+ as 
yet distinctly announced, he gave no utteranc <0 his 
doubts. 

As the reader will remember. Bishop Lwmg made 
one suggestion in reply to the Archbishop’s invitation, 
and he would have taken his place among the assem- 
bled bishops w'thout any further indication of his 
feeling as to what the constitution or aims of a con- 
ference of the chief pastors of the various flocks in 
communion with the Protestant fold of England 
should be, had not Dr. Pusey “ uttered a public j)ro- 
test against the admission of the Scandinavian 
bishops to the Lambeth Conference.” But the senti- 
ments which Dr. Pusey had expressed were, in the 
regard of Bishop Ewing, so uncharitable, that he could 
not keep silence, and he published a reply in the form 
of a letter to the editor of the Guardian : — 

Dunoon, A^igusi 5th, lt>67. 

“ Sir, — Perhaps no more avful words have been heai'd 
since the name of Christ was first named than those 
contained in the cry in your paper from a weU-lcnown 
voice : 'We implore by the mercies of Christ that the 
Church of England will have no fellowship vdth the 
Scandinavians, -s-ho believe in Christ.’ Oh, Church of 
England! if that ciy represents your state, >our dajs are 
numbered, and it is well they are, for the i orld and for 
yoiu’self You are not entering, and you are hindering 
others from entering, into the kingdom of the Father 
National alienations are bad, but when a Church becomes 
merely national, alas for the world and the Church both. 
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But 'wbcicfore 3 eject the Scandanavian ’ ■\\ounid 

tills hiotlior of the Loid ^ '^Vli}' should the priest, in the 

interests of the Greek Church ■\^hich is far off, reject this 
ncighlour who, it may be said, is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and whom, if he m ould only look on him 
instead of passing him by on the other side, he would 
discorer to be nearer to Christ in heart and life than the 
preferred elder sister ? Because Scandinavian organization 
IS incom][ lete and Scandina'\ ian confessions aj*e imperfect ! 
But is England’s ecclesiastical organization quite " safe,’ 
or are ht]* confessions and articles more accordant with 
Scriptu-'e than those of the Scandinavian ? This fiery 
ciy for rejection is too shocking to leave unanswered, and 
for my brethren’s sake and for the salce of our dear Lord 
I cannot be silent when I read of such a savage perversion 
of the Avords, ‘ the mercies of Christ.’ 

‘‘ I am, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“A Fellow Traveller.” 

The history of the Pan-Anglican Conference has 
yet to be written, but the records of its proceedings 
are preserved in extenw in the library of Lambeth 
Palace, accessible to the student; and Alexander 
Ewing was of opinion that it was a great mistake 
to retain them half shi'onded in mystery, instead 
of submitting them to the Kght and air of public 
opinion. In the meanwhile, the editors of the lives 
of three of the bishops — Sumner, Cray, and Hop- 
kins, of Yermont — ^who were present at Lambeth, 
have each supplied some particulars of the four 
days’ deliberation which had not been previously 
published, without seeming to feel that in so doing 
tiiey were violating any pledges given by the respec- 
tive subjects of their biographies. It would only 
accordingly be following in the wake of precedents. 
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to no public exception bas been taken, if tbe 

■world were now for the first time made acquainted 
■^tb tbe impressions of tbe Bisbop of Argyll relative 
to tbe Pan- Anglican Assembly. 

Bnt these precedents would not bave been deemed 
siifiicient to sanction tbe publication of Bisbop 
Ewing’s personal reminiscences of tbe Confere. or 
of bis estimate of tbe whole Pan- Anglican movi. 
ment, if be bad not during bis lifetime communicated 
tlirougb tbe press, not only certain facts which 
occurred during tbe episcopal discussions, but also 
bis persuasion, which tbe biographies of Bishops Gray 
and Hopkins entmely confli-m, that tbe one gi’eat aim 
of tbe majority of tbe seventy-eight prelates was to 
secure a hierarchical decision against tbe recent ver- 
dicts of tbe Privy Council. Lambeth was once 
more to bid defiance to tbe palace of Westminster 
over tbe water. Tbe statements, accordingly, which 
tbe reader will now meet with respecting tbe sayings 
and doings of tbe bishops in Conference are only 
echoes, more or less art culate, of opinions which tbe 
Bisbop bad already promulgated. But to make these 
intelligible tbe following observations must be pre- 
fixed. 

Tbe Canadian colony bad no special grievance- to 
lay before an assembly of bishops. Tbe Af ican colony 
supposed she bad, for the State bad tbi'own tbe 
shield of its protection over a bisbop whom an Afi’ican 
metropolitan bad excommunicated, and tbe southern 
colony must bave inspired tbe northern one to movB 
in behalf of an Episcopal conclave. 

^‘Tbe meeting,” according to tbe terms of the 
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Arclibisliop’s inyitation, would. not be comioeieni to 
maJce dcclarcdions.^ or lay doton dejiniiions.^ on joints of 
docirincP It was to assemble for ‘^united worsliip and 
common counsels, wbicb would greatly tend to main- 
tain, practically, the unit}'’ of the faith, while they 
would bind themselyes in straiter bonds of peace and 
brotherly charity . ’ ’ 

But the majority met together for a ■widely dit- 
ferent end; and certainly, in the words of Bishop 
Ewing, ^At was no small matter for one man, like 
the Bishop of Capetown, ayailing himself of the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be able to 
summon in his own defence bishops from all quarters 
of the earth.” Eor it has neyer been denied that the 
chief originators of the Lambeth Conference simply 
intended to prociu’e the confirmation of a dogmatic 
judgment, while, in the interests ,of South African 
theology, they tried hard to make the Archbishop 
break faith with the meeting and with the English 
prelates to whom he had giyen his word that the 
South Afi'ican question should not be entertained. 

At the meeting held at St. James’s Hall immediately 
after the rising of the Conference, and which is spoken 
of later on in these pages as a conversazione.^ the clergy 
shouted with delight at the assertion made by the 
Bishop of Capetown that the assembled bishops had 
confirmed the excommunication of .the Bishop of 
Hatal — Hr. Gray basing his statement on a 
merely abstract resolution. Bishop Gray’s announce- 
ment was reported in the papers of the following 
morning, but in the Times of the next day it was 
emphatically contradicted by Bishop Tait. 
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On the Thursday previous to the assembling of the 
Conference, the Bishop of blew Zealand (Selwyn) 
preached a sermon from the text, “ And some cried 
one thing and some another, for the assembly •were 
confused, and the most part knew not wherefore they 
were come together ” (Acts xix. '’2). The preacher 
in selecting this passage as the subject of his disc^ 
on the occasion, could only have been influenced by 
one of two reasons — a reason of regret or a reason 
of congratulation. Either the greater part of the 
approaching Lambeth assembly, consisting of some 
three score and eighteen bishops, were coming together 
they knew not wby^ and were consequently about to 
lift up discordant voices, or, on the other hand, it was 
well known to the majority of their number for what 
special end the summoning of the council had been 
suggested, and that among them there would be 
heard but one unanimous cry. 

A few days before the meeting a proposal was 
made to the Dean of Westminster by the Arch- 
bishop, through the Bishop of London, for a gathering 
of the bishops at a service in Westminster Abbey, 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, at the 
close of the episcopal Conference. 

The Dean did hot feel that as guardian of a sanc- 
tuary which belongs to the English people, and which 
is nothing if not symbolic of catholicity, in the noblest 
sense of the word, he would be justified in according 
the unrestricted use of it to an assembly which had 
either no definite programme of procedure or whose 
aims were of an avowedly party character. Dr. E-vting 
entirely concurred in the reasons which weighed 
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■vvitli liis friend tlie Dean in declining to accede to 
tile recj_nest ndiicli liad l3ccn made to liiin, ■^vllile lie 
was liiglily gratified by the ofi’er wliicb was made by 
Dean Stanley, to the assembled bisliops, of bolding 
some sjoecial service in tbe Abbey at wliicb some 
object of general beneficence might be brought before 
the members of the Conference. It was owing, more- 
over, to the persistence of the Bishop of Argyll that 
the following letter was read aloud by the Ai’chbishop 
to his brethren : — 


Deaiveiiy, Westjunster, SepiemUr 2\d, IS 6 7. 

" My dear Lord Archbishop, — I have been lionoiired 
with a coinmiinication from- your Grace, through the 
Bishop of London, requesting the use of Westminster 
Abbey for a special service to be held for the Englisli, 
American, and Scottish bishops now assembled in Eng- 
land, as I understood, on September 28 th; 

■' On all occasions it is my earnest desire to render the 
Abbe}^ and the precincts of Westminster available for pur- 
poses of general utility and edification, and this desire is 
increased when the request comes from your Grace. 

‘■‘You will kindly allow me to state the difficulty which 
I feel in the present instance; I have endeavoured to act 
in such matters on the rule of granting the use of the 
Abbey to such purposes, and such only, as are either co- 
extensive with the Church of England, or have a definite 
object of usefulness or charity, apart from party or pole- 
mical considerations. 

“ Your Grace will, I am sure, see that however much 
your Grace s intentions would have brought the proposed 
conference at Lambeth within this sphere, in fact it can 
liardly so be considered. The absence of the Primate and 
the greater part of the bishops of the northern province, 
not to speak of the bishops of India and Australia, and of 
other irdportant colonial or missionary sees, must, even 
irrespectively of other indications, cause it to present a 
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partial aspect of the English Church, whilst the appearance 
of other prelates not belonging to our Church places it on 
a different footing from the institutions which are con- 
fined to the Church of England. And further, the 
absence of any fixed information as to the objects to be 
discussed and promoted by the Conference leaves me, in 
common with all who stand outside, in uncertainty as to 
what would be the proposal or measures i^hich wo. 
receive, by implication, the sanction given by the use ot 
the Abbey — a sanction hich in the case of a church so 
venerable and national in its character ought, I conceive, 
to be lent only to public objects of i ell-defined or acknow- 
ledged beneficence. 

“ These are the grounds why. I hesitate to take upon 
myself the responsibility suggested But when stating this 
difficulty, I feel so strongly the value of the friendly inter- 
course, to piomote which has been the chief intention of 
your Grace, and of, I doubt not, many of the prelates who 
have concurred in this Conference — and I am so desirous 
that the Abbey sliall be made to minister to the edifica- 
tion of large sections of our Church, even when not repre- 
senting the whole, and of those outside our own immediate 
pale (especially our brethren from Ameiica) who are 
willing to co-operate with us m all things lawful and good 
— ^that I would gladly, if possible, join in advancing such 
a purpose It has occurred to me that as the service indi- 
cated by your Giace is to be held after the Conference is 
finished, the Abbey might be granted for it without any 
relation to the conference itself ; but either for some spe- 
cific object, such as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, or -for other home or foreign missions of unques- 
tioned importance, or else (in those general terms which as 
I apprehend express your Grace’s wishes) for the promo- 
tion of brotherly goodwill and mutual edification amongst 
all members of the Anghcan communion 

“ Under these cu’cumstances, and on this understand- 
ing — which I should wish to be made as publicr-"'’. 
announcement of the service itself — I should J- 
pleasure in permitting the use of the Abb^gjj 

service, to be held in the morning or '' - great 

ay for such a 

vicernoon of ep 
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tember 28tb (as may be cTeemcd most convenient), and I 
trust that, if this meets with your Grace’s wishes, your 
Grace will undertake to j)reach on the occasion. 

I beg to remain, my dear Lord Archbishop, 

“ Yours faithfully and respectfully, 

■ “A. P. ST.t2^LEY.” 

It need only be added that this proposal, thougli 
twice repeated at the Conference, wa;s, it is under- 
stood, indignantly rejected. 

One of the cliief employments of the Conference 
was the preparation of a Declaration, which in the end 
became an altogether innocuous manifesto, after the 
Bisliop of Winchester (Sumner) had shorn it of its 
exorbitant pretensions, as ’issuing from bishops of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church professing the faith 
of the primitive and uhdiyided Church as based on 
Scripture and the four Greneral Councils,” to the more 
humble and trustworthy utterance of “bishops of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church in communion Avith tho 
United Church of England and Ireland.” Again, it 
passed and published a series of thii’teen resolutions 
of a simply practical character, excepting that one of 
these, derived from the Upper House of Convocation, 
was altogether hypothetical in its terms, setting forth 
that it was decided that a new Bishop of Hatal 
should be consecrated,” the consecration should only- 
take place under given conditions \ but no more sanc- 
tioning the appointment of a new bishop than a vote 
of Convocation would sanction a war with any of 
the continental powers, if it should declare that in 
the event of such a war taking place, England 
expected that every man would do his duty. 
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On the second day of the session a colonial bishop 
imported into the deliberations the whole Colenso 
case. The speaker, moreover — and he claimed to 
utter the sentiments of many of the brethren present 
— did not hesitate to declare that he had come to 
England for the express purpose of obtaining a forn. 
condenmation of the Bishop of ISTatal ; that, if baffled 
in his expectation now, he- entertained the hope that a 
day would come when the anathema would be pro- 
nounced on him ; and that, if the Church of England 

would not endorse the excommunication of the 

• 

Bishop of ISTatal, his one wish was that it might 
be altogether severed from the State. Of com’se, the 
Archbishop could not alloAv any resolution to be moved 
on such grounds. Much less could he permit the 
extravagant propositions of the Bishop of Vermont 
on. the Colenso case to be put to the meeting.’*^ But 
as Bishop Ewing wrote t — 

“ Had it not been for the weighty appeal of the Bishop 
of St David’s (Thirlwall), the sagacity of the Bishop of 
Winchester (Sumner), the cliivahous advance of the Bishop 
of Ely (Harold Brovme), the good sense of the Bishop of 
Lincoln (Jackson), and, above all, the gallant fight which 
was made by the Bishop of London (Tait), it is difficult to 
say what the position of the Church of England would 
have been to-day.” 

The conference, moreover, sent forth a “ pastoral,” J 

* See the “ Life of Bishop Hopkins,” page 415. 

f “ The Lambeth Encychcal,” p. 1. 

1 The following is a copy of the address issued by the Pan- Anglican 
Synod or Conference : — 

“ To the faithful in Christ Jesus, the priests and deacons jnd the'lav 
members of the Church of Christ, in communion w ihi the Anehcan 
branch of the Church Cathohc, — ^We, the undej^signed bishops 
gathered under the good providence of God for p:?e *3 er and conference 
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signed by • all tbe assembled 'bishops.” The 
]3ishop of Argyll, ho-wever, withheld his signature to 
the docnnient for twentj’-fonr hours, and the reader 
will learn in the following letter at. once the reasons 


at Lambeth, pray for yoir that ye may obtain grace, mercy, and peace 
from God mu’ Lather and from the Lord Jesus Christ oui' Saviour. 
We give thanks to God, brethren beloved, for the faith in our Jjord 
Jesus Christ, and the love tovrards the saints, vLiqh have abounded 
among you, and for the knovdedge of Christ V'hich through you hath 
been spread abroad among the most vigorous races of the earth. And 
vrith one mouth VO make our supplications to God even the Father, 
that by the pover of the Holj’- Ghost Ho vould sfr-engthon us vith 
Ilis might, to amend among us the things vhich are amiss, to supply 
the things vhich are lacking, aud to reach forth unto higher measures 
of love and zeal in vorshipping Him, and in making Icnovn Has 
name ; and ve pray that in His good time He vould give back unto 
His vhole Church the blessed gift of unity in truth. And nov vo 
exhort you in love, that ye keo}) vhole and undchlcd the faith once 
delivered to the saints, as 3’e have* received it of the Lord Jesus. Wo 
entreat you to vatch and pray, and to strive heartily vith us against 
the frauds and subtleties vhefevith the faith hath been aforot imo and 
is hov assailed. We beseech you to hold fast as the sure vord of God 
all the canonical- Scriptures of the Old and Nov Testament, and that 
bj' diligent studj^ of these oracles of God. prajung'in the Holy Ghost, 
ye seek to knov more of the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, over to 
be adored and vorshipped, vhom they reveal unto us, and of the vill 
of God vhich they declare. Furthermore, ve entreat jmu to guard 
3’ourselves and yours against the groving superstitions aud additions 
vith vh-ch in these latter days the truth of God hath bceii overlaid ; 
as other-wise, so especiall3'- by the pretension to universal sovereignty 
over God’s heritage asserted for the See of Rome ; and by the practical 
exaltation of the blessed Yirgin Mary as mediator in the place of her 
Divine Son, and by the addressing of pra3’'er to her as intercessor 
betveen God aud man. Of such bevaro, vo beseech 3mu, knowing 
that the jealous God giveth not His honour to another. Build youi’- 
selves -ap, therefore, beloved, irr your most holy faith ; grov in grace 
and in the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ our Lord. Show forth 
before all men by your faith, self-denial, purity, and godly conversa- 
tion, as .veil as by your labours for the people among whom God hath 
so widely spread you, and by the setting forth of His Gospel to -the 
unbelievers- and the heathen, that ye are indeed the servants of Him 
who died for us to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice for 
. the sins of the whole world. Brethren beloved, with one voice we 
>^21^ you-; the time is short ; the Lord cometh ; watch and be sober. 
Abide steadfast in the comm-union of saints wherein God hath granted 
you a place. Seek in faith for oneness with Christ in the blessed 
sacrament of His body and blood. Hold fast the creeds and the pure 
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of Ms hesitation, and the motives v?'hich prevailed 
with Mm in finally appending his name : — 

To tlie Editor of the Spectator • — 

October 22nd, 1867 . 

“ Sir, — I only saw your paper of the 5 th inst, 3 ^ester- 
day, in which j^ou express surprise at my having sign 
the late address from Lambetli, and seem to invite an 
explanation from me wMch I gladly give, as above all 
things I feel that it is needful that pubhc teachers should 
be counted honest. I myself had no part in the com- 
position of the address, and when the passage to which 
you aUude (' reconciled the Father to us ’) was read out to 
us, I myself was so grieved at the expression, as inserted 
there, that I came to the resolution of not signing the 
address, and remained for twenty-four hom’S in that 
determination ; but finally I agreed to append my signa- 
ture on the following considerations : 1 That we had 
met for friendly conference, and .not to lay down doctrinal 
definitions. 2. That our address was mainly a salutation 
to the brethrenj couched in the general language of our 
formularies, with the intention not of teaching, but of 
recognising and upholding the unity of a body — the 
C lurch of England — ^which, constituted as it now is, is of 
inestimable value for the maintenance of truth and 
charity in this country. I felt, too, that I should be 
acting unfairty to those of my brethren who were of the 
same mind as I was on this point, and to the excellent 
Archbishop who had called us together — (I believe for 
objects of peace) — if I objected to phiaseology which did 
not seem to offend others probably wiser and better, my 
seniors in j’-ears and certainly superior in station to my- 
self, and declined to sign. The terms used were also, .no 
doubt, those of our formularies. But quoted without 

worsliip and order ivliicli of God’s grace ye Lave inherited from the 
Primitive Ohnrch. Bevrare of cansing divisions contrary to the doc- 
trme ye have received. Pray and seek for nmty among •3^onrselv^ 
and among all the faithful in Christ Jesus, and the g/^od Lord make 
you perfect, and keep your bodies, souls, and spirit^ -until the comine 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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their context. I do not think they crave the true meaninsr 
of tlicm.” 

Ill a scene described as full of confusion and 
excitementj immediately after the close of the 
assembly, and in defiance of the expressed wish of 
the Primate, the Bishop of Capetown, aided by one 
English and one colonial prelate, induced fiofty-six 
bishops to sign the following declaration : — 

“ We, the undersigned bishops, declare our acceptance 
of the sentence pronounced upon Dr, Colenso by the 
Metropolitan of South Africa, ivith his suffragans, as being 
spirituall}’ a valid sentence.” 

But after an assembly which was called together 
for special purposes has broken up, no later action, 
however induced, on the part of certain of its 
members can legitimately claim a place in the pro- 
ceedings of the. assembly itself; and consequently 
this declaratory after-thought, while revealing the 
motives which had throughout inspired the promoters 
of the Conference, did this, fuilher service, that it 
proved how wise and careful of the interests of the 
Church and nation at large Dean Stanley had been 
in hesitating to offer the unconditional use of the 
Abbey to a fractional representation of the Anglican 
episcopate, whose objects, were undefined, whose 
discussions were secret, and whose issues were un- 
known.” 

The reader must here be informed, that besides 
the non-representation of the northern province of 
Convocation, with tne exception of one clergyman, 
a weighty remonstrance against the Assembly was 
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addressed to tlie Arc]ibis]iop by one of the ablest and, 
no donbt, the most learned of tbe bishops of the 
southern province, Conoj Thii’lvrall. 

A few days after the breaking-up of the Con- 
ference the Bishop wrote the following letter : — 

To Dean Sta^'lev : — 

" Pray excuse a hue from bed. The Pan- Anglican Aas 
sat, and seems to have done no harm. No supreme 
spiritual council seems to have been erected — no tribunal 
of heresj^, no hoi}'- office ; but the evil is done and esta- 
blished. It has sat. It may sit again. It will virtually 
(by sitting when called) be the very council which, in its 
resolutions, it professes not, to have founded, or to have 
wished to found. The clergy, if not lega%, will be virtu- 
ally, subject to it. It not only glorifies the element of 
sacerdotal judgment, aptart from lay co-operation, but it 
also introduces foreign sacerclotes. To this I object — I 
object that England should be subjected to such a tribunal. 
Jlany prelates a ’ho attended meant no harm, but their 
very attendance did all that was required. The thing is 
done, and the acts are' not so innocent as they appear. 
There are sentences in the Pastoral which beg the whole 
question at issue, such as ‘ reconciled the Father,’ a notori- 
ously wrong interpretation of 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, but ngi 
doubt insidiously put in for a iDurpose. Do the prelates 
thus acting recognise that they alienate not merely the 
really rationalising and worldly, but the most thoughtful 
and advanced Christians in the Church ? What remedy 
have we ? None but the distinct and repeated declaration 
that the Church does not consist merely of the ecclesiastic, 
or ‘ professional ’ Christian, but of the whole body of the 
baptized — and in England of the clergy and laity — with 
the Christian powers that be, as well as of the bishops. 

“A synod this Conference cannot be considered, for a 
general council may not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of princes ; ^ and, moreover, neither 


* Article XXI. of the Authority of General Councils, 
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tlio uortliern province of York, nor India or Australia, 
vrere lepresented in it; but it may be as mischievous in 
i^s effects as if it had been really clothed vnth authority, 
or, shall I when Gideon could not cut down the grove 
b}' da}^ he did it by night * ” 

But, perhaps, -what the Bishop might have been 
heard saying in those days in the course of a casual 
conversation about the Pan- Anglican Corierencc, "was 
even more exiuessive of liis various convictions and 
Tcelings on the subject than any of his more formal 
■written utterances. And, fortunately, one listener, in 
possession of afaithf il and gi-aphic pen, has preserved 
the follo'wing notes of the colloquial answers fur- 
nished by Dr. Ewing to certaiu queries which he put 
to him relative to the Lambeth meeting — notes which 
arc published in these pages with the 'writer’s kind 
permission, and which, perhaps, are better fitted to 
convey a more vivid conception of the Bishop’s rich 
and racy conversational powers than any other memo- 
randa which ’have come under the notice of the bio- 
grapher. 

“ " What,’ said the interrogator, ‘ is your main feeling 
after the conference?’ — * Relief, rehef, relief’ ‘Was 
there any sense of solemnity at any part of the proceed- 
ings ? ’ — ‘ Only the solemnity of being on board a ship 
that might blo^- up at any moment.’ ‘Anjr possibility of 
thinking that it was an assembly in which the Spirit of 
God was at work?’ — ‘That depended on where I sat. 
When I was with the Bishop of Chester [Jacobson], yes ; 
but when near, &c , &c., quite the reverse.’ ‘ What was 
your impression at the conversazione ?’ — ‘ It was like a 
scene from “Hypatia.” ’ ‘ What is the worst thing that has 
been done?’ — ‘That the meeting has taken place at all. 
You wiQ never get rid of it. They will always be clinging 
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to it. They lcno^v that they have got fifty-six names 
which they can append to any document that they choose.’ 

' What do think of the pastoral letter ? ’ — ' It is words, 
words, words, and nothing else. It was written by the 
Bishop of Oxford [Wilberforce] and very much shortened 
and cut do^vn by the others. The Bishop of Windiest' 
[Snmner] b}'- one clean sweep took out the whole viscer. 
of a sentence in the Declaration on the councils, and 
remained the hero of the field on the first day. AVe. 
fought through it, paragraph by paragraph, and by 
that evening reached the ivord ^primitive. Then the 
Bishop of Oxford proposed that the remainder of the 
sentence should be referred to a committee, which endea- 
voured on the next da}’- to undo what had been done on 
the day before, but the}’- were beaten.’ — 'Great havoc 
made on the second and third days on the schemes for 
establishing ecclesiastical tribunals. A splendid speech 
from the Bishop of London [Tait], knocking them all to 
pieces. The metropolitans were kept dovm by a masterly 
argument of Bishop Harold Browne. . . . The Natal 
question was brought on at- the very last moment by a 
kind of ruse. . . . One or two comical things took 
place. On the 28 th, at Lambeth Church, the first lesson 
was Tobit II. None of the American bishops would read 
it, so the Bishop of Lincoln [Jackson] did.” 

Bishop Ewing was not an alarmistj he believed that 
‘^the kingdom of the Father” was always being 
advanced whatever obstacles might be thro-wn in the 
way. But he was not an indifferentist, and he uttered 
his mind boldly and plainly against all endeavom’S, in 
whatever quarter they might originate, to compromise 
or overbear the liberty of private judgment and free 
inquiry, which, in the good providence of God, has 
been secured to us in the Church of England, And 
foremost, as he believed, amid such attempts to effect a 
divorce between the Church and the enlightenment 
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and progress of the age, was the scheme which cul- 
minated ill the conference at Lamheth. That scheme 
he had no manner of douht was huilt in the eclipse, 
and rigged with curses dark.” It was a conspii’acy 
against Protestantism in the interests of sacerdotal 
dictation. The projectors had to accept a failure, hut 
tliey supplied a warning, and the Bishop thus spoke 
of the final outcome of the Conference : — 

“ Umvearied by defeat in time past, the prophets do ever 
repeat former experiments, and think, like Balaam, that by 
'prophesying from another place they will be able to change 
the nature of things ! But the nature of thmgs cannot be 
changed. Tlie ground of the faith of the Church of Eng- 
land is Holy Scripture ; and as the Church cannot add to 
revelation, neither is it competent for her to place any 
declaration of her own on a level with it. But any authori- 
' tative interpretation of Scripture made . binding on her 
members would be to supersede Holy Scripture, would be 
to set up a rival to revelation, and would abrogate her own 
standards. The universal Church has not proclaimed any 
such inteipretation, and a jiartial interpretation by a soli- 
tary branch can signify nothing. ‘What is the use of 
3mur so-called bishops,’ said a leading Boman Cathohe 
bishop in Germany to me at the time of the agitation 
occasioned by the ‘Essaj’-s and Reviews/ ‘and why do 
they not settle these things by authority ? ’ I replied, 

‘ Did your bishops settle much when they settled Galileo ? 
Did they settle aught but themselves ? ’ E p)ur si muove. 

“ At the Conference the supporters of Bishop Gray felt 
that their cause was weak. We do not say that that of 
Dr. Colenso was strong. We are not prepared to say that 
either bishop was wholly right or wholly wrong ; but we 
are prepared to say that the Bishop of Natal had raised 
questions which cannot be settled by authority, and that 
ail attempts so to settle them must end in confusion. Reve- 
lation must stand or fall by its own intrinsic power. No 
Church can make it true by its own ipse dixit No doubt 

I I 2 
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it is now as of old, if tliese tMngs are not of God they 
will come to naught.’ Gamaliel was t dser than his metro- 
politan. Were the Clmrch of England to accept as her 
own the werdicts of the Bishop of Capetown she would 
^homologate’ error. But she has not done this up to 
this moment. She is free from the errors of Dr Colen; 
she is fr-ee fr*om the errors of Dr. Gray, The Lambe 
Conference would have committed her, if it could, to th 
definitions of the latter. Happily she has escaped thM 
misfortime. It is not likely she will accept the definitions 
of Dr. Colenso. 

"A few more attempts to settle such things as were 
lately or are now at issue in the Church of England by 
external authority, a few more attempts to nail the Church 
of England to the wall, and she must become a liortiis 
siccus; a few more attempts to keep down inquiiy by 
dead weight, and she wiU go to the bottom.” ^ 

It had been the intention of Bishop Ewing to 
accompany Dr. Tait to the Church Congress at Wol- 
verhampton, but he was prevented by indisposition. 
He returned to Scotland in the middle of October, 
and early in November he thus writes : — 

To his Beother : — 

" I intend to go to a dinner given to Nonnan Macleod 
on Wednesday, and say something on the importance of 
union among Christians, in the truth, and by the truth , 
and that the wakeful observation of a true principle is to be 
preferred to the temporary soporific of a false — that is to 
say, Protestantism is to be preferred to Popery, and union 
ought to be sought for by Protestants among one another, 
now that so many are combining on the other side,” 

The address which Dr, Ewing delivered at his 
own synod in September, on Union, had been, as h^ 
expressed it, “extravagantly praised’’ in he Scotch 

* “ The Lamheth Encyclical,” pp. 14, 16. 
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papers, in -vrliicli it -^yas reported yery fully ; but tbis 
fresb utterance of bis oj^inions proyokccl a letter from 
tbe Primus, yrbo yubte to inqnii’e if tbe newspaper, 
extracts were correctly reported, as ^^some statements 
yon ‘ajDpear to baye made cannot be allowed to pass 
without noticed’ 

In bis reply Dr.- Ewing stated that tbongb tbe 
reports were in tbe main correct, yet from bis anxiety 
‘‘as long as possible to be of one. mind witb tbe 
Primus” be would willingly, before publisbing tbe 
Charge, expunge an expression likely to raise local 
questions. But be adds in conclusion : — 

“ I am resolved to make a stand for Protestant prin- 
ciples ; and I cannot for a moment allow that tbe teacliiiig 
which I have all m}- life bad at heart should be imperilled 
by tbe present dominance of ecclesiasticism.” 

Tbe following letters tell tbe story both of Dr. 
Ewing’s outer and inner life tbroiigb the winter 
months : — 

To Bishop Tait (on the proposed consecration of an African Bishop 
in Scotland) : — 

BisnoPSTON, Novemler 14f7t, 18(37. 

“ The consecration business seems at an end, as far as 
we in Scotland are concerned ; but it Avould baye been a 
fiasco bad it gone on, and, not tbe worst thing for getting 
England out of it, a Gretna Green marriage. I send you a 
newspaper, which I think may be of use to you in your 
ritual discussions. It will show you a more dangerous 
state of things than many Colensos, for he will die, but a 
system lives. There is no doubt a strange bouleversement 
of principle, or, 'rather, unbelief in principle, and men are 
losing their beads, if (as Lord Westbuiy would have said) 
they ever bad any. There is certainly an alarming absence 
of clear principle in both parties — Church and State. I 
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should like to hear what you do at the Ritual Commission 
rery much. I hope the good Archbishop will not think 
of binding Leviathan with a hook.” 

To Bean SiAnLEV : — 

Bishopstox, November 25th. 

“ You will observe that the ‘ Conference ’ has bf n 
called together again for the 10th of December ; a 
although it is but designated adjourned, these adjou 
ments mean permanence, and the Court of Heresy i.s, 
may say, now established. 

“ Pusey says truly whenHie says a Protestant cry has 
been attempted to be raised for ten years, and has fallen 
powerless. I like the Protestant cry because it enables 
one to hold one’s ground against the priestly party. 

“ But, as things look at present, it does not seem as if 
anything like light and progress is to be carried on by the 
Church of England — it may be carried on in. England, but 
not by her. Yet I should like to connect the progress of 
England with the Church of England. But, truly, God 
liveth ever.” 

"Writing to his brother shortly after the publication 
of Bunsen’s ‘^God in History,” he says — 

“I think if you look at the third volume of Bunsen’s ‘God 
in History ’ you would lift up j'-.our heart. The views ar^. 
good, and the light is good, and a pleasant sight it is to 
see the sun. But will any man ever tell me that Bunsen 
himself is not a pleasanter sight ? What greater proof 
can we have that God is, than a godhke man — his lore, 
his hope, his patience.” 

To Dean Stanley : — 

Bi.shopsxom-, December 1867. 

“ I am not sorry that the battle of the Establishment 
(in re Colenso) was dropped. It never could have beei. 
fought on worse ground. For, consciousl}'- or unconscioush', 
the Bible Avas felt to be the question at stake, and all The 
Evangelicals, &c., Avere to a man AAuth the priestly party. 
Had not Dr. Pusey, by a strange infatuation, -thrbAAm 
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over the Americans by his tract on the Scandinavian 
admissi'jii first, before the iGeetiug at Lambeth (in which 
lie sneered at the American Church as a whole), they also 
v.’oiild as one man have joined the metropolitans ! Happily 
the Americans’ amour propre made them hang in the wind. 
And the next question (the Irish Establishment) will be 
nbout as difScult as the Colenso ease. I am disposed to 
think that we shall ultimately resolve into Educational and 
Church parties. Cannot we do something for the unifica- 
tion of both principles more than has yet been done ?” 

To PrCliop Tait : — 

Decemher Qth, 1 SG 7 . 

“ I do not know that I am expected at this rcchaufce of 
the Conference, nor would it do much good if I went, as 
the votes are prettj’’ certain to be in a vast majority on the 
other side, and with closed doors any remarks are rendered 
of little moment one way or anothci’. The country, 
though apparently indifferent, is not unobservant, and a 
jirotcst, a voice plainly stating the case, would, I believe, 
at this moment, if it could be heard, carry the country 
uitli the protester ; but in a little while custom will have 
excused all things, and the ‘metropolitans’ will be the 
Church of England until that day when with education the 
poorer classes, who now care for none of these things, ^vill 
have a Church of their ovm, whatever that ma}’’ be. 

“ You, dear brother, have fought a good fight, but the 
day has gone against you, and all of us who love the 
principles of the Reformation. 

“ Have you seen Hutton’s tract on the Incarnation (in 
Tracis for Priests and People) ? It is a most remarkable 
and a weight})^ contribution to our theological hterature 
on the question ‘ Cur Deus Homo.’ ” 

To the Same ; — 

Decemher \bth, ISGV. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for giving me so full 
and speedy an account of all that took place at the second 
Conference. Had the doors of the first Conference been 
open, and the noble words you said, as well as the speeches of 
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tlie metropolitans, been beard out of doors, men would bave 
been seen in tbeir true colours,, and tbe great principles 
at stake would bave been recognised ; but even as 
matters now stand, Stanley’s sbutting tbe doors of tbe 
national sanctuary, and public opinion as expressed 
in tbe Times, Sinctator, &c., bave gone- far to abate tbe 
pretensions of tbe migbty Pan. Still tbe evil bas been 
done — viz. that tbe possibdity of a faction overriding b-C 
decisions of tbe National Cburcb bas.been made ap'pai d. 
I do not believe that State connection is needful for e 
imth, but in England tbe State connection bas allowed e 
outcome of truths, wbicb, implicitly beld, bave liot be. n 
explicitly taugbt or clearty recognised until now, and I am 
persuaded ‘that tbe full enunciation of these truths is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to secure any real belief in this 
age, for there can be no doubt, I think, that tbe thatching 
of ‘ Groby Pool ’ with Pn 72 ^cakes of authority and ritual, 
apart from, or from want of, seeing light, and meanmg, and 
truth in the things revealed themselves, is itself a sign of an 
existing unbelief, and will not prevent a coming atheism. 

“ However, you, dear brother, bave fought a good %bt, 
and now, "after this storm, you will, I hope, bave a little 
repose, that is, until tbe next one comes up. But now 
you can get, I hope, what is rest to you — tbe labour of 
daily life, -and no extra hours and strain. I wish I were 
nearer you to console you I To me life is keen enough in a 
small way — a constant irritation and little threats — as to 
what I knoAv not. To be cast out of a synagogue is to be 
found afterwards by Jesus ; to cast yourself out is another 
thin?. I shall' not do so, for I belieye what tbe Cburcb 
has always bebeved, when Christ was known as tbe glory 
of tbe Father. Have you seen Pressense’s ' Life of Christ’ ? 
It is very interesting. Tbe Lord bless and keep you and 
j'-ours, dear brother. Beloved of tbe Lord are, I believe, 
both you and your bouse.” 

To the Sajce : — 

Deccmhev SSrrf. 

“ I need not say bow glad I was to see your letter in 
tbe papers, and that tbe world and tbe Church should 
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Iviiov.' there is a Lisliop in Loiiclon’ — not that you or 
I arc j'larlicularly admirers of Bishop Colenso, but the 
principles at stake are so very imi:)ortant that they must 
ho contended for, even if one has to carry Colenso on one’s 
back'. But he is the difficulty, and even the Times has 
shrunk from the fpicstion, from finding its readers not 
going with it or not caring to take up the matter. He 
would ]:e doing the truth a great service who would clearly 
chiniciate the distinction between religious men such as 
Dorijor and Pressense in Germany and France, Campbell, 
Erskiiic, and McLeod in Scotland, and some names which 
I need not mention in EnMand — who are all alike Liberals 

O 

and Progressistas, but who are not less heartily believers in 
revelation — and those who arc also Liberals and Progress- 
istas, but who do not accept revelation in an}’- biblical 
sense of the word. From the want of this ‘ riding of the 
marches’ bigoted Churchmen, and weak Churchmen, and, 
of course, Boman Catholic's, derive some advantage, and 
]nust be allowed a considerable excuse in not accepting 
cither liberty or progress in religion.” 


To liis Brother : — 

Dccemhcr 30i/o 1867. 

“ I have a nice letter from your friend Berwick, to 
whom I sent my ‘ Union ’ sermon, asldng, ' Y/hat are the 
conditions of .salvation ? ’ that is to say the payment. 
I- say, the same conditions on which Lewis stays at 
Bishopston. He is my son, and if he is of one mind with 
mCj he stays with me, if not, he goes to another place — 
better or worse. On the other hand, salvation has con- 
ditions just as health has, and it is a condition, but a pre- 
sent, eternal, abiding ‘condition, that we can only enter into 
eternal life through knowledge and conformity. I almost 
sent a donation to the Garibaldi Wounded Fund, but did 
not, reserving my aid for the Bible Society Meeting, where I 
intend to hold forth on Christendom being scandalized by 
the blessing of rifles by the Holy -Father. I fear I have 
but small memorials to send you and yours. Children at 
the new year must be taught through gifts, but we do not 
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require tliem. ‘ In that day ye shall ask me nothing,’ and 
why should we ask now ? ” 

To Mi’S. Eobinson : — 

BiSHOPSTOiir, January, 1868. 

“ I see, h}’' the acquaintances you cultivate, that jmu 
are likely to end your daj^s in a nun’s head-dress. Well, 
if people would onl}’- he natural ! But what with artific 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, and fathers in God, 
Eight Eev. Sirs (‘ your Eighteousness ’ one man calls r 
all the true meaning of life is lost. Our Holy Father, 
Pope, is doing wonders among his children with ‘ Chassa- 
pot’ rifles, blessing them after. 7ws manner ; and then he 
is, I see, surprised that ‘ an old man’s blessing ’ is not 
popular. I should hke to give my .blessing in some less 
formidable way to m}^ godson, whom you rightly say I 
should not know from Adam, nor he me from Pius IX. 

“Well, there must be a good time coming, when. we 
shall all know one another, that is, anything in any of us 
which is worth knowing. I begin to think there is no 
such quality in me, and that your boy will- lose nothing 
in knowing me only by my photograph or the post.- But 
I shall try to see him some da}’’. I now send him a little 
book, scarcely suited, I fear, to his tender years ; but 
alas ! we have no ‘ wale of wigs ’ in Argyll. We had dear 
Nina and her husband with us at Christmas, which was a 
great treat.” 

To tlie Eey. Hugh McColi,: — 

January Srd, 1868. 

“ . . . I have but one sorrow in’ my Highland ministry 
— that I cannot speak the Gaelic tongue. I have tried, 
but cannot learn it. I hope bishops will come after me 
who will Imow it. If fit men be found in the Gaelic 
ministry, I do not doubt but that they will be elected for 
Inverness-shire, Argyllshire, and the Islands. It was the 
lack of such which accounted for my election in 1848 
How different from the day Avhen all Northern England 
Western Scotland, and great part of Europe were evange- 
lised from ’Iona ! If you have not seen my Iona book. 
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I shall he glad to make you the present of a copy. It is 
full of the history of the Celtic Church. 

" A groat and true harvest is hung ready to our hands, 
a harvest of long-exiiectant and pious people, from Avhoni 
I am shut out by m}^ vant of their language, and vdio 
arc not likely to be so much benefited by others as by 
ourselves. I am no admirer of divisions and varieties of 
folds in the one great flock, Init Avhen habit, belief, and 
other signs plainly indicate the pi’ovidencc of God in 
giving us hearts and homes which are not ^ open to others, 
we should be read}’^ to thank God for the great and most 
precious of his gifts — human love and reverence. Take 
advantage of ' kent folk and kind ‘faces,’ give them that 
which God has given us, and which the}’’ desire at our 
hands — spiritual food. The Good Shepherd be with us.” 

The Bishop was able to attend the meeting of the 
Bible Society held in Glasgow, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Argyll, on the 28th of January, and 
tlie speech which he delivered on the occasion was 
afterwards published m exienso by the Bible Society. 

On his return from Glasgow, the Bishop rcmauicd 
at Lochgilphead until the end of May. 


To Bishop Eden : — 

March -Hit, 1868 . 

“ I wish I could join you in petitioning Parliament to 
maintain the Establishment of our Church in Ireland, but 
T cannot do so. The arguments you bring forward are 
very weighty, and I am by no means sure that in abolish- 
ing the Irish Protestant Establishment we shall not give 
a real impetus to Rome. Few have a greater dread than 
I have of her system, few know more of her workings 
behind the scenes ; but I cannot sign the petition. If the 
Establishment represented the wishes of the people I would 
vote for its continuance; but I cannot give my support to 
an Establishment which is simply maintained by force, 
even though what I hold to be the truth is proclaimed by 
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it. Triitli must be cbosen for its own sake ; and if I. and 
tliose wlio hold this opinion go to the wall, we must go. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in the end we shall win the 
victory. Dear brother, many thanks for asking me, many 
regTets for not being able to act with you ; but I feel that 
the onN thing I can conscientiously do is ‘ revenir a nos 
principes.’ If we do that ‘ all is well,’ and must be well. 

I am glad you liked the Plea.^ I am going t publish 
extracts from the works of William Law, the 3n-juror, 
author of ‘ The Serious Call,’ and this surely '1 please 


To his BaOTnER (wlio was wintering in the South of Branco) : — 

March Vitli. 

" Bishop Wordsworth and the Primus are for. our reviv- 
ing the archbishoprics of St. Andrews and Glasgow, to 
prevent the Eoman Catholics from doing so. We should 
only revive the memory of Beaton in Scotland, and I do 
not wish to wash my robes in the blood of Sharpe. I 
hope it won’t be done ; it will only make us ridiculous.t 
Most Scotchmen have as much horror of bishops as • a 
bull has of red serge. 

“ Poor Alice has been in a state of real distress. Her 
devoted pet cat, which was really a curious animal in its 
love for her, died in her arms yesterday, after a week of 
intense sufrering. Its leg had been terribly torn in 
a trap, poor beast . It was quite touching to see its 
attempts to be good, to purr, to make no outcry, to 
behave properly. Y/ho knows what they are ? — so near to 
us, and yet so far off fr-om us. Truly, the whole earth 
groaneth and travaileth, and whether it be ascending or 
descending, whether Clirist comes to raise us up or to 
prevent our descending, one thing is plain, that we are 
not as 3'et what we ought to be — so near the ideal, 3'’et 

'■* “ A Plea for tlie Highland and Non-juring Congregations.” 
f When this proposition was formally moved at an opisGopa. 
meeting, the Bishop compared it to the martial preparations of a 
certain clan, “with four-and-twenty men and fiye-and-thirty 
pipers.” 
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no fulfilment. But tlie certaint}’- of the ideal is enough, 
and is prophetic of that which shall be ; for what ought 
to he, must be, and will be, and the kingdom will come. 
Meanwhile, a gneater than we was straitened until it was 
accomplished. We cannot destroy pain and death, but 
' the devils are subject unto us.’ Temptation, when van- 
quished, introduces angels ; and onl}’ so do they come. 
Creation was a great venture, but no doubt in the end it 
will justify God. 

“ Do not let us be appalled by the prospect of any 
increased variety of Protestant opinions, of any multiph- 
cation of the number of Protestant sects. Denominations 
seem to arise veiy much as a matter of taste, by natural 
selection ; iDut an}* amount of variety is preferable to the 
uniformity produced by the authority of a sacerdotal 
caste, which seems to me of not much greater value than 
that which exists among a number of clocks or cows : the 
clocks, probabl}’’, not knowing the. hours they are striking, 
or the cows the number of legs upon which they stand. I 
have no fear for the result. Some among us who do not 
see that it is light which is coming, and has come, natu- 
rally fall back on the letter, and try to secure its influence 
by setting up ‘ bogies,’ which certainly make the letter 
remarkably Idlling. But the spirit giveth life, and I do 
not doubt where the victory will be. Truth must prevail 
v^here it has a fair field ; and it ever has a fair field where 
force is not used, for or against it. I suppose at first the 
withdrawal of the Establishment will seem to weaken 
Protestantism' in Ireland ; but it could not be avoided 
without endowing Romanism — a far greater evil, I think, 
than the course now taken. 

“ I have the most beautiful letter from Montalembert, 
not'withstandmg my liaving sent him my speech at the 
Bible Society, condemnatory of Yaticanism. I sent it 
to him with, the Iona book and some other things, for- 
getting that while I had censured his friend, Pio Nino, 

had spoken in very laudatory terms of himself. Dea-r 
Montalembert, notwithstanding his intellectual errors, is 
evidently strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might.” 
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To Bisliop WoHDS^voiiTn : — 

March im. 

"I was A’-ery glad to get your kind letter. I did 
not know, lioAverer, that there was- anything betAveen ns 
farther than that, having been of late on different sides 
of Church politics, Ave have been less together. I have 
had good reasons for becoming more distinctively Pro- 
testant, and I suppose Amu may have felt ore than you 
used to do the necessity of Avithstandi: unbelief by 

authority. As to Scotland, no doubt y vieAA^s have 
been that they should come to us ; and line, that we 
should go to them. But these are minor tnings. In the 
gToat things I hope Ave are one, and I never forget the 
orderl}’’ and Christian and delightful character of your 
household — the great test, I think, of real Avorkmanship. 
The church in a man’s house I understand ; I am not so 
sure about churches. I am, hoAvever, thanldul to be 
Avherc I am. I do not Avish to be a Presbyterian ; I am 
thankful not to be a Roman Catholic. Here I can rest, 
if they Avill let me rest ; albeit the place is small, and the 
hole whence Ave Avere dug A'ery near at hand. The Irish 
Church is on her last legs. Gladstone is too earnest, and 
the Dissenters and Rome united are too strong to be 
resisted. Perhaps the English Establishment aauU suiwive, 
and, in another form, influence Scotland and Ireland even- 
tually, which I take it is your vieAA'. Let us hope so. Yoji 
knoAv that I think that the Pan- Anglican laid the founda- 
tion of a Free Church, and that it was a great mistake. I 
Avrite these hurried lines to assure you of iny ever undi- 
.niinished love and respect, though Ave Avorred in different 
camps.” 

To Miss Emily Ekaser, of Ne-vrton : — 

March IQth. 

” I was Amry glad indeed to get your kind letter and its 
violets. They brought back past days. I hope and 
believe these sweet sights and sounds are indications of 
something beyond Aihich has foundations. But are not 
these very sights and sounds themselves foundations ? To 
see 'more could not shoAv us more fully that the source 
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ivliich 7i''‘.ycr ;c:in be seen ?s •\vliat Ho is. Docs this seem 
sc'l ’ boYO can on]}' be seen by its acts, cannot itself be 
seen H\o man bath seen God at any time.’ What 
tlmii ; -Is He 7ieYcr seen ? ' Tlic only begotten Son, wlio 

is in tbc bosom of the Fatlicr, Ho liatli declared Him.’ 
But now do ^yc become j^osscssed of His revelation by 
' putting our bands into blis side?’ ‘Blessed are tbeywbo 
liave not seen, and yet bave believed.’ It is tbe last tbinsf 
v'o know, really to know God, wbo is near and yet so far, 
but Y’bom no microscope or telescope can reveal. Shall 
we, tbon, never sec Him ? Yes, for He is vjitJi us and in 
us. I do not know if violets speak thus to you, tbey do 
to me. and so do all sweet flowers; but not always. Some- 
times tbe tod and inoil and dust cbokc tbeir sweetness. 
Have you read De Guerin’s Letters and Life, and tbe ‘Recit 
d’une Soeur.’ Tliey are Roman Catbolic, and some stitebes 
bave to be dropped, but tbey are good reading.” 

To Lis EnoTnEU : — 

March 25ih. 

“I do not like niy birthday to pass away without one 
line to some of those nearest and dearest, and I single you 
out as him Avbo lias companied with me from tbe begin- 
ning (to use sacred language, which is never profanely if 
solemnly used), and wbo has shared my tribulations, and 
also has been partaker of my joys. Few know, or can 
know,- what you and I bave been, and, thank God, still 
are, to one another, and shall be throughout eternity 
Strange yet jo^Lul thought ! Yet of old Aberdeen days, 
save in your and my memories, naught remains : the melo- 
dies are faint, and the far-off ’idews grow dim ; yet I would 
not by any means that they should die out. To-day I 
have been looking in the olcl Bible with the names of our 
births in my father’s hand, and at his picture and our 
mother’s. Poor dear parents ! little known to us, dying 
younger than ourselves, so that we know more of life than 
they did. A real life they led, however — his a bold and 
manly one, hers a woman’s love and soitoav. Thank God, 
Ave have, at least, not disgraced these honoured ones. 

“ There is a good deal going on here in politics and 
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religion. Tlie Marquis of Lome is canvassing the country 
■without opposition. The Bishop of London has routed 
all the archbishops and. bishops and metropolitans, and 
Capetown retires to consecrate at the Cape. But no 
doubt a reactioii will come, and it ‘will be said that a 
Church vhich cannot expel error is one ■with it, and had 
better be abandoned.” 

To Mrs. Whitakeb: — 

A^nL 25tli. 

“ I am grieved that I did not take in sooner that dear 
Cunliffe Pickersgill was so «ill ; had I done so I might 
have been of some use to him even in vriting. I have 
been so often at death’s door myself, that I might have 
conveyed to him thoughts wjiich were helpful to me at 
such a time. I fear I may be too late no^ , but, if not, a 
few words may do for him what a few words at such a 
time have done for me. I would address them to him, 
but it may be best to say them, as if to myself, as reflec- 
tions, and you can do ‘with them what you like. As a 
bishop of the Chmch of God I can earnestly pray for him, 
and have done so ever since I heard of the seriousness of 
his case His great sweetness and modesty alAvays touched 
me much, and the memories of his marriage, and his union 
■with those so dear to you, make me feel his case deeply 
A ""e are entirely in God’s hands ; it is our duty and it is 
our happiness to submit. • We did not make ourselves. 
He gave us bu-th ; He willed our being. There is great 
comfort in that. He placed us here, according to His 
■wisdom, as was best for us He takes us hence AAhen it is 
best. In neither case does He consult us, for we do not 
know much because we see so little — oim horizon is bounded 
by Avhat we see here. We have five senses, there may be 
fifty thousand. There is one sort of nature here, one sky, 
beyond there may be millions ; though doubtless there is, 
amidst them all, one permanent place for us. We have a 
birth, and an intimation of things here, which -will obtain 
their completion hereafter. We cannot doubt that this ahi., 
be so. God made us because He loved us ; no other reason 
■wiU account for our being. He does not require, He -nas 
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not obliged to make, us. If our being is pleasing to Him, 
our u-ell-being is secured. Can we, who are evil, give good 
gifts to our cliildren ? and will not the eternal Father give 
us all good things ? And lest we should not see and 
might not realise this, He takes our’ own very form and 
flesh in Clirist, and manifests what He is, that we may 
Itnov He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
He weeps over the grave of Lazarus, froni symj)ath 3 g from 
affection for the sisters, and for him He was about to raise. 
He will raise us all. Hut in the meantime, because of the 
hardships, the terrors, the miseries- of the wa}’’. He weeps 
with us. Sin has marred a fine nature, and we have to 
die, for flesh and, blood ccennot inherit the hingdoni of 
heaven. But we shall inherit the eternal, glorious, blessed 
kingdom of light and love, where those once entered in 
know no more care, anxiety, sorrow, or pain : they are at 
rest, and nothing can disturb the haven of their repose. 
Their companions are blessed spirits. They see sweet faces 
of angels and. hear heavenly strains. In a little while their 
perfecting will be accomplished by the coming to them of 
those they left behind. In a few short years, which to 
look back on will seem but as a single daj^, those now 
living will be with them, they will be united never to be 
severed more. We are introduced to one another in time 
to be for ever with each other in heaven. This is the 
communion of saints, and it may begin now. We may 
have it with one another through praj^er, and in union 
with God, God who is One, and who -is equally here as 
there. At such a time as this, the last words of our Lord, 
and the last chapters of Sf. John, beginning with the 
fourteenth, are like sounds from that other world ; they 
arc like the voice of Jesus beside us, and indeed -it is His 
roice that ,we hear.” 

To Dean Stanley : — 

A2ml loth. 

“ The magazines I spoke of decline to publish my article 
jn the Pan-Anglican ; 1 suppose it is too stupid or too 

* The Encyclical Letter of the Lambeth Conference. Glasgow : 1867. 

K K 
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extreme, or, perTiaps, too dangerous (for all have their own 
‘.bubbly jocks,’ even magazines). But as one able to judge 
thinlcs it good for this present time (and sufficiently well 
done for wie), I have had fifty copies thrown off, and send 
you six of them. 0f course they are for friends only. I 
contend for the connection of Cliurch and State, but I fear 
the tide is too strong for us, and that national churches 
are on their last legs.^ Tractarianism does not love the- 
State, and Dissent hates it qiLoacl sacra, and both together 
will win ; and then for the ‘ variations of Protestantism ! ’ 
But I do not think .the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church could be avoided. 

“ But it is not rdigiom separation v hich is coming. 
Denominationalism (our future) is among Protestants not 
a thing of ‘ orders of the ministiy,’ but of social rank and 
taste. Peers and lairds choose Episcopacy, professional 
men and farmers choose an eskcUished Presbytery, and 
mechanics and shopocracy a free Presbyterianism. Thus it 
no.w is in Scotland, and thus it will be in England. It is 
a matter of ‘ clothes ’ among Protestants after all. Then 
let it be so, and let every one go to his own place. 

“ It is clear that the upper ten thousand go to the 
Pope fr’om dilettantism, and the lo^ er ten thousand 
from superstition. The eighty thousand -will remain 
with common sense, and I shall not say with the 
Book of Proverbs, but with the conception that if a pro- 
fessed revelation has no meanvng we have not a revelation 
in any true sense. But we shall have a democracy — 
a royal democracy no doubt — enthusiastic for the Queen 
and not democracy alone, until some future occupant of 
the throne shall fail to sympathize with the progress of 
the nation. These signs of the times you ydll say I 
see fr’om Ben Nevis.” 

Dr. Ewing paid a short visit to London in the 

* All tlie same, in a succeeding letter to his brother, and in liis 
third “Present Day Paper on the Christian Ministry,” the 
speaks^ very hopefully of the future relations of Ohuich and State, 
vhile in the latter he presents us with a sketch of his ideal of a truly 
National Establishment. 
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smmncr, "wlien lie altondocl tlic meeting of tlie Argyll 
Tundj and j)rcaclied in Westminster Abbey, 

The folloTTing letters are selected from bis corre- 
Foondenee after bis return to Bisbopston. 

To Bishop Tait : — 

October 29^/i. 

" I bave just been reading Arnold’s letters again, and 
am struck u’itb tbe progress wliicb bas been made since 
bis days, to ttIucIi indeed be so mucb contributed, but 
■\vbicb IS now beyond bis mode of tbougbt. It is evident, 
I tbink, tbat set forms cannot now be made to suit any 
considerable body of people. Tbe nations bave outgrow ii 
most of tbeir institutions Ti'^bat to former statesmen 
seemed tbe right thing, to tbe nation now seems simpl}’' 
immoralit}’ Tbe casting out of Isabella from Spain, tbo 
loarbuig of priestcraft in Ital}^ and tbe present condition 
of Austria, are all, I believe, results of tbe w'orld having 
gro-\’n moie righteous than any of its institutions. I wish 
you •would •write something on this matter of righteous- 
ness. 

“ I •was very glad to get your sermon on Dean llilman ” 

To Ills Beother : — 

October 31sf. 

“ Tbe good Archbishop’s death opens a great door for 
good or evil. If a brave man were appointed, who would 
open bis eyes to all tbat is shaky and bad, and bring in 
Bill after Bill, be might yet, under God, save tbe Church 
of England If we get what is called ‘ a safe man,’ she 
certainly i ill go to tbe bottom. However, you will be 
partially out of all this in France, and bear but tbe 
murmur of tbe far-off sea, and know by tbe papers when 
tbe storm drum is up. 

I bave recently been reading Latimer’s sermons, and 
find tbat tbe land question bad a good deal to do with 
the Reformation. I suspect tbat tbe unwarrantable en- 
closure of commons, which bas deprived tbe poor of then* 
own lands and bouses, has not only brought in a poor 

E K 2 
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but lost us balf our Higbland population, to the 
aggrandisement of a few lairds; so that it has become 
expedient for the nation to die for one ! a new reading I 
But -v hat are we to think of our prophets who pro- 
phesied of none of these things, but kept things easy for 
the landlords, dwelling on the duty of ‘ doing our duty in 
that state of life,’ &c. Is there no prophet in Israel who 
will establish the Church by establishing it in the hearts 
of the people ? This and that man gets much praise for 
employing so many people. If the people had their own, 
they would not require any man to employ them. J esus 
had ‘compassion on the multitude' Perhaps I am 
‘ mouton enrag^.’ ” 

“ ‘ Oh, for an hour of bonnie Dundee ! ’ my Dundee being 
a trifle like Garibaldi. But you see I am not as I ought 
to be, meditating a sermon for ‘ AU Saints’ day.’ ” 


To Miss WlNKWOETH : — 

BiSHorsTON, Novtmltr IQth, 1S68. 

“We leave this on Friday for my daughter’s and Edin- 
burgh, where I have some business meetings, and after- 
wards I have some idea of going on. to Cannes, and it may 
be to Palermo. I find the cold in winter a great trial 
hera I am glad jmu liked this countrj’’ ; I trust you will 
be able to come a^ain, and at a season when we have fewer 
interruptions. I have been busy with my Charge, the 
publication of which was delayed by my visitations, but I 
shall send it you. It is radical, red, vhite, and blue, and 
I fear requiring that which it will not get — much pardon 
from my landed and manufacturing friends — as it discusses 
the land tenure in the interests of the ‘commons,’ and 
capital in the interests of ‘labour,’ by endeavouring to 
represent Lazarus as having a right to more than the door- 
steps, or at least that ‘alms’ is not the best way to 
help him. But if preachers do not preach on matters 
of the day, what is’ the prophetic office ? Old Latimer 
was (I see by his sermons) burnt as much for fighting 
landowners about land as for fighting Eome about the 
Gospel.” 
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Tlie Charge 'w'liicli tlie Bisliop delivered at the 
aiuiiial sjTiod was afterwards published in a consi- 
dcra]3ly enlarged form, with the title, On Creeds, 
Chiu’cli Establishments, and the Christian Ministry,” 
and in its pages, as might be gathered from the fore- 
going letters, he placed himself face to face with some 
of the greatest social questions of the age in which 
we live — communism, the English land question, 
Irish land tenure, the rights of laboin, the duties 
of capital, the migration of labour, the poor laws, 
education, co-operation, the dwellings of the poor, 
being all touched upon. 

The Bishop, however, as the title of his Charge im- 
plies, did not restrict himself on the present occasion 
to the discussion of so-called secular questions. 

The Divine simplicity of the faith as- it is in Jesus ; 
the difference between a cold reflex article and a 
living credo in a living Grod ; the probabilities of dis- 
establishment and the ministry of the future — a 
ministry ruled by light, instead of one which seeks to 
oi)pose its advent ; the federation of denominations in 
a vdder establishment, in which provision should be 
made for the maintenance of the ministerial work ; the 
incalculable loss to England if the rites which impart 
consecration to our whole lives from the cradle to the 
grave should cease to be the expression of the 
national conviction, and become merely the symbols 
of conflicting sects ; the prophetic calling of the 
ministry to claim for Christ the whole sphere of our 
nresent temporal existence; whether dogma ol’ the 
Divine life in the soul of man should constitute the 
one great theme of the Christian teacher ; the sym- 
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pathy between man and man wMcIi the ministry 
implies j and tbe. future of an nniYersal and abiding 
brotherhood which is to be the be all and the end all 
of the present discipline — ^these subjects were likewise 
discoursed ofj and at the close of bis Charge the 
Bishop thus spoke : — 


“Let us rise horn systems, whether of Episcopacy or ’of 
Presbytery, above all mere material apparatus. Let us 
rise to higher things ; let us live m that region which 
makes the face to shine and the breast to swell, and where 
the heart says, I have seen the Lord ; where we behold 
His glory, and the Word become flesh is -in the midst of 
us. Let us not undertake the cure of souls until we 
have gone far in the cure of our ovm. Yet let us not, by 
undue seK-introspection, draw back. Victory is certain. 
Christ died and rose and revived for victory, not for 
defeat. He must increase, and our increase is His increase. 
Happy is he who can forward this, for it is the joy of the 
Lord ; happy he who enters into it. Let us do our part. 
Our work is to show forth Christ, and by this regenerate 
the world ; our work is, w‘th infinite tenderness to heal 
the wounds of humanity, a sad and stricken world — ^to 
help the coming earth to a better birth. It is not so 
difficult to help ; not vhen we consider it. Men are ail 
near and dear to us, nearer and dearer than we believe, 
until on a bed of death, iffien we seem to be sajing good- 
bye to them for ever. Can any look on the face of the 
dead, say on that of a toil-worn ^on of humanity, without 
love and sorrow ? When foolish guns are laid aside, and 
poor spades put away, and the crown falls from the pillow, 
and the toy lies by the side of the child, and mother 
and infant in one embrace sleep the sleep of the ages, 
and have returned to whence they came ; and when the 
survivors move silently through the house as if afr-aid to 
disturb the departed, their e3^es filled with tears, their eair^i 
with the sounds of their jmuth, could they then decline our 
vocation, that of ministering to the wants of humanit}^. 
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lielping mankiud to a better and more abundant life'? And 
should we not in such an hour like to -speak to them of 
L.lirist, to give them all, the mourners and the dead, with 
ourselres unto God, to pray unto Him and sa\^ ‘ Homine 
Jpera mjmiium tuarum ne despicias.’ ‘ Eequiem £eternam 
aona eis Homme, et lux perpetua luceat eis/ ” 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


VISIT TO CANNES— THIRD VISIT TO PALERMO— PAPER ON 
THE EUCHARIST— THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL— APPOINT- 
MENT OE DR. TEMPLE— PUBLICATION OP PRESENT DAY 
PAPERS. 1868-T.-1869. 

A t tlie end of November Hr. Ewing resolved to 
join Ms brother at Cannes, and en route tMtber 
be penned the following letter- to Bishop Tait, who 
had just been appointed to the see of Canterbury : — 

Canteeburt, Novefmler iWh, 1868 . 

“ I find, my dear brother, I have half an hour to wait, 
and I feel more- inclined to spend it with you than do 
aught else. I was glad to see you and Mrs. Tait, and the 
children, and Lady Wake, and all the well-lmown faces, 
and the new place, which is very pretty, and more than 
that. May the Lord keep and bless you. I write from 
the city of Augustine. It is thirteen hundred years since 
he left ‘ the eternal city (!) ’ for this place, .where you are 
now his heir. Poor man ! he did not wish to come, and 
Gregory (ille Magnue) had to hound him on ; and no 
wonder, when the Celtic bishops would not so much as, 
eat -(vith him; Bene . — I shall look at the Ghiesa di San 
Gregorio with double interest when I am in Rome, and if 
you like I will send you the list of Augustine and his 
twelve, which is inscribed on its walls. But Canterbury 
is now Rome, for the light is here, not there. Surely not 
there when we see a formal blessing of cannon to defend 
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Cliii'^tianify ' — cannon and the tcmf>oral power ! I hope 
the t«*mporal power and the Establi'^hment are not identical. 
But the light is its oato itncss ; and the light is here 
surely, not there May it continue ct In.' j^erpetua luceat 
tihi 

“lT\as glad to read what was said of you in the 
Spectator. I send the number, as it contains also an in- 
teresting and very powerful article on ‘ Spiritual Elec- 
tion/ a subject now exciting some attention in Scotland. 
The ^ riter s d posteriori view of Calvinism is, I think, 
very suggestive. If you care to glance at it, pray after- 
waifls return it to me at Yilla imais, Route de Grasse, 
Cannes, A]j)es Maritimes, France ; Avhere, perhaps, I may 
hear from j’ou now and then, for the sake of ‘ auld lang 
S3me.’ To-daj’^ is St. Andrew’s Da}’^, and I am in Canter- 
bmy, and have seen a native of my ovn land primate of 
England I hope and believe it will be for the good of 
all, and not less your ovm good, my dear lord and father. 
I do not forget the Lollard’s Tower, but hope I shall be 
able to get out when I like ! Thanks for your land words 
about my dear son, whose life at present is trjdng. I was 
never in so wretched a place in all my life as is that bit 
of the East End where he lives and works, and where I 
spent two days. 

“Once more adieu, dear brother, for w’e may not 
meet again. The Lord bless you, and keep you in j'our 
great work ; and I do not doubt that He will do so, for- 
why else did He choose you for the chief pastor of His 
flock ? Surely there is now a need for a great shepherd 
and a great primate, for the Church of England is in 
great straits, and how is she to be saved ? It may be 
that the Spirit of the Lord is in you to enable you to 
save her. I am giving the voice of one from below, but 
it seems to me that if a great reform were announced, 
involving a change in such matters as the sale of livings, 
private patronage, &c., and the introduction of a lower 
order of m inis ters (in aid), in order to the more thorough 
identification of the Church -xdth the poorer classes of 
society, it would unite all good men of all parties, would 
tide us over many difficulties, and, perhaps, do too much 
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for some people’s comfort. I may be •wrong, but to exalt 
tbe Chm’cb in righteousness -would exalt it altogether, and 
establish it for ever. Pray forgive me. I do not desire 
the fate of Bechet for you, but of Judas Maccabeus.” 

The happiness -which the Bishop had anticipated 
from a couple of months’ residence at Cannes was 
sadly interrupted by a long and dangerous illness, 
whidh confined him to his room for many weeks, and 
fi:om which he had but partially recovered when he 
started for Marseilles to take the steamer for Palermo. 
He -writes, however, of the great enjoyment he derived 
from a few drives in the neighbourhood at the close 
of his stay at Cannes, and fi:om the visits he was able 
to receive from former friends and others,- for whose 
kindness and attention he expresses himself as warmly 
grateful. 

To Mr. Bowyee : — 

Paieemo, April GfJi, 186°. 

“ There is much to interest and amuse here, and -were 
I well there is milch I could do. There is a great move- 
ment among the Low Government party for improvement 
in all ways, and some of their ofBcials are very nice fellows, 
especially Professor Tommasi, whose lectures on education 
I am trying to translate for one of the English magazines. 
Medici, the prefect, is also a fine simple old warrior, who 
has been in all the wars of the last' thirty years He gave 
me a warm welcome on account of my speech for the 
Bible Society, in which I had praised Garibaldi. 

“ Life is easy here, although the deeper problems are 
the same as elsewhere. Air and water are all you get for 
nothing, the rest you must purchase. We have the Duke 
d’Aumale and the young Orleans here just now (they have 
large property in Sicily), and it is curious to see in then 
another political stratum lying between the old Bourbons 
and our friends (my friends, at any rate) now in power. 
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“ I trust to be -^itli 3’-oii a da}’- or two on my return 
and liave a talk about manv tbincfs dear friend, in that 
old garden where we hare now walked up and down a 
good deal 

It was while pacing alone in this garden one day 
that the Bishop was oyerheard saying to himself, 
“ How lonely is the seeker after truth ! ” 


To Mr Erseiki:: — 

Paiermo, April 23? d, 

“ . . . "Were it not for the certain belief that God 
is, and that He is guiding the armies of heaven and 
the inhabitants of the earth, we could not get on at all. 
But here, in this portion of the globe, few believe in 
Him. The Eomans beheve in the Pope, and that some 
people once saw the things of God, and that these people 
are to be believed ; but they have seen nothing them- 
selves, and would think it profane to ask to see. The 
others tlhnk there is nothing to be seen. Christianity 
has been so travestied in these parts, that the imitation 
hides the reality, and I do not exaggerate when I say that 
almost aU the thinking men are infidels. 

“ The outward world here is very beautiful, yet, as j’-oii 
know, it is not the eye which sees, but the man. Mere 
flesh and blood never reveal anything to the human soul ; 
and even agriculture itself vanishes when man, who is 
the true salt of the earth, loses his savour. Here even 
natm’alism is not beheved in, far less the spiritual sight. 
Blake, the painter, says to such, ‘ Do ^mu see when the sun 
rises a j’-ellow shining thing hke a guinea coming out of 
the sea, or an innumerable company of angels praising 
God ^ ’ The guinea is all which is seen here, and even 
the guinea is but dimly seen. 

‘'For the development and fulfilment of the kingdom 
of Christ we wait with more or less of patience and illu- 
mination. Yea, Amen, even so, coriie, Lqi’d Jesus, and 
build up that which is wanting, and take away that which 
is contrary ; but, above all, terminate the great mystery of 
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the sufferings of the innocent and gentle ! It is impos- 
sible to be happy -without the happiness of others, and 
how terribly unable to obtain happiness many are, and 
how many others are un^villing that happiness should be 
obtained. Yours in pra3"er and thanlcsgiving, here, always, 
and everywhere, 

"A. E.” 

On his return journey from Palermo Dr. Ewing 
had tbe happiness of meeting his brother and his 
family at Macon, and -^tith them he journeyed to 
England, arriving in the middle of May. 

One of the Bishop’s first cares on reaching London 
was to endeavour to make the annual meeting of the 
Argyll Eund, which was fixed for the 8th of June, 
an effective one. He was anxious that the fund 
should be true to its designation, and that the friends 
who supported it should not limit their consideration 
to himself, but extend their sympathy to the needs of 
the whole diocese — the claims of the schools and 
clergy being specially urged by him in addressing 
his correspondents. 

The Bishop was also busily engaged during his 
stay in London in pressing forward the preparation 
of the first series of the “ Present Day Papers,” and 
we find him in correspondence concerning them with 
Mr. Maurice, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, and others, who 
had promised to co-operate with him. 

But he had made a more urgent demand upon 
himself than upon any of his contributors ;* for from 
Palermo he had forwarded to the publisher the MS. 
of his own article on “ The Eucharist,” which appears 
as the second essay in the first series. 
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On tlic 14th of June, 1860, commenced the debate 
on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill in the 
House of Lords, and on learning that the motion in 
favour of disestablishment was very ably supported, 
he hastened to express his own views on the subject. 

'^0 Axclabisliop Tait : — 

GilAjsgotv, Jimc \btli. 

“ I have seldom been more rejoiced than when I opened 
the paper this morning and saw the names of those in 
favour of the BUI. I am glad and thanlcfiil. It is the 
•vurgin among the lions, strongest in her nakedness. The 
Church of England wUl get a new lease thereby, for it is a 
noble act to let go all external aid to truth in that sad land 
where truth will never have a chance, until all parties 
have ‘ a fair field and no favour.’ Then only will that 
desert blossom as a rose.” 

Referring to the clause inserted among the amend- 
ments sent by the House of Lords for the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons, and called “ Concur- 
rent Endowment,” Hr. Ewing again writes : — 

To the Same : — 

Jnnt 30f/t. 

“ Sufter me to express the profound conviction which I 
entertain, that ‘ Concurrent Endowment ’ would lead to the 
general overthrow of Church Establishments, not by the 
admission of a fragment of a hostile Church into State 
favour, but because, vhile outsiders or imbehevers would 
smile at the compromise, and would be encouraged io 
believing that aU creeds are equally good or equally 
worthless, those communions which are now endowed 
would rather forfeit their connection with the State than 
consent to a scheme which increased the power of their 
nvais. Establishments arose out of belief, but I suspect 
that most of the advocates of " Concurrent Endowment * 
would be found to have no very hearty belief of their own, 
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and tliab consequently tlie sclieme proposed is not ivortli 
supporting. I conceive if a Bill to tliat effect goes from 
the Lords to the Commons it will not pass there, and its 
authors, especially if they are bishops, will he terribly 
puUed to pieces. You will excuse me, but I have felt 
all through that this new policy will bring to the ground 
an Establishment, which is safe in its own dignity and 
integrity, and in the memory of its martyred bishops and 
reformers, and very precious as mcli to England.” 

The Bishop, to return to the affairs of Argyll and 
the Isles, -was anxious to‘ utilise, in the interests of 
the Highlanders generally, the proficiency in Gaelic 
of hir. McColI, the Incumbent of Eort 'William. Mr. 
McCoU was already engaged in translating a little 
■worli — “Seven Faults” — ^published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; but the Bishop 
was of opinion that he would serve his countrymen 
still better by rendering into his native tongue a 
specimen of a higher style of. literature. Accordingly, 
he wrote : — 

“ I send a book‘d'" by this post (pray take care of it, as it 
is veiy precious to me for family reasons) in which you* will 
find a story called, ‘ Brothers and a Sermon.’ Look at the 
passage I have marked, extending from p. 199 to i>. 213, 
and consider whether so beautiful and powerful a picture 
might not be of use to our fishermen if turned into Gaelic 
metre. If you think so, pray attune yom’ sacred harp 
The poem may seive to biing Christ as He is before those 
who need Him most — the poor and wretched and hopeless, 
who are poor indeed if they have not Him.” 

The subject which the Bishop selected as the 
theme of his synodical charge -this year was “The 
Increase of Infidelity.” In it Dr. Ewing made 

Poems, by Jean Ingelow. 
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ppecial reference to the approacliing CEcumenical 
Council -wliicli the Pope had summoned to meet 
on the Gth of the following December. And the 
reason which chiefl} weighed with him in calling the 
attention of his hearers to the Pan-Eoman gathering 
was this, that the very fact of its being called 
together was an admission on the part of the head of 
the Eoman Church that £ t present there was no light 
in the spiritual world, and that consequently neither 
fidelity nor infidelity could, logically speaking, exist ; 
■s\hile, on the other hand, the creation by vote of a 
hypothetical source of illumination — which latter 
would claim for itself suj)rcme authorit}’^, or identity 
with the claims of Christ Hhnscif — could only pro- 
duce the most disastrous results. An ecclesiastical 
plebiscite, expressive not of reasonable conviction, 
but of merely numerical adherence, would only tend 
to alienate rnore thoroughly fi’om Christianity all 
thoughtful minds on the Continent of Eui’opc, aiid 
the Bishop could not look on to such a result with- 
out profound sadness. He had his own ideal of an 
QEcumenical Council, and it was thus that he spoke 
of it : — 

“Were good men of every church to meet and give us 
their experience as to what they have found to be good 
and true — ^men, not summoned by a waning and panic- 
stricken authority, but drawn together by a common love 
of the truth and of Him who is the absolute Lord of 
Truth — ^a representative Pan-Christian assembly of devout 
and reflective natures, who have long ago discovered that, 

aP jsnb.iects, the highest of all demands most calmness, 
most patience, most humility, and, above all, the utter 
exclusion of fear or merely self-regarding claims, for its 
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consideration — of men who acknowledged that their first 
allegiance was due to the light within, ' the candle of the 
Lord ’ kindled in their own understandings — ^how much 
would not be supplied to form a reliable basis for a com- 
mon faith \ But even such an assembly would only be 
a company of reporters or interpreters. The very reason 
of their existence would be that they owned an authority 
•within each, no doubt, but above and beyond them all ; 
and consequently any enunciation which they might for- 
mulate would only be an ethical one. That is to say, 
tliey would proclaim how far, or in "what variety of expe- 
riences they found the light which was in Christ available 
for the needs of social life, or for the guidance of the soul 
in its hidden walk with God. But as to the fact or hypo- 
thesis of revelation itself, as to a binding authority over 
their hearts and consciences, they would simply own that 
they had either akeady received firom heaven all that was 
necessary, or that they must wait They would not dream 
of creating the sun ; they would only be careful that their 
own eye might be single to receive its light. In either 
case, a grand moral impression would be produced on the 
world.” 

But in contrast with his ideal council Dr. Ewing 
sketched with great humour, and with equally great 
pathos, the “ situation ” of the Pope in summoning 
the forthcoming Council. The ship of the Church, 
he said, was found to he amid breakers, in a night of 
direst gloom. BTo one on board knew where they 
were, or what was the best thing to do to save the 
vessel from wreck, but in the common ignorance and 
despair the captain shall be voted infallible, and 
much, no doubt, the tempest and the darkness would 
be affected by the suggestion ! 

After the breaking-up of the synod the Bishop 
started for his autumnal v’sitations, and he speaks of 
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liayiiig been miicii toiiclicd by the intercoui’se he 
iiad at Tarions localities ivith Highland Ej)is*^opa- 
lians of the laboiu’ing classes. He could entirely 
reciprocate the language used by. one of theii* number, 
’,7ho said to him that ^^his yisit made them y^arm.” 

In the course of the later autumn the Eisho^) 
yu’ote the following letters : — 


To Archbisliop Tait : — 

Broom, Odolcr, 1869. 

“ It yas a huge pleasure to me to see you at Dollar, 
Avith your oavu two good and genial brothers. I shall not 
soon forget ]n3' Ausit to you, dear Archbishoj), Avhen I 
stood AA'ith you at your father’s tomb. Ah me ! perhaps 
the dead laioAv of our AA^ell-doing ? ■\^Tio ean tell ? 

“ I quite feel Avith Stanley AAdiat a terrible thing it is ■ 
for a State to dissoeiate itself from God, and that no indi- 
Audual eflorts can possibly be or represent the same thing, 
as the discharge of an obligation resting on a nation as a 
AAliole. I yould contend for ‘ Establishments ’ more than 
‘ EndoAA-ments,’ for Avhat Ave Avant to retain is God Him- 
self, AA'ho Avill alAA^ays be able to roof Himself in, so to 
speak .j but a temple witliout God — alas ! hoAV manj'^ 
such there are ! I am sure you struck the right note, 
Avhen you spoke of the unsecularising the mode of presen- 
tation to cures of souls in England. That is the Aveak 
point of the Establishment. The opposition to Temple 
is on the decline, and Avill, no doubt, die out ; but I 
should be sorry to see a seyerance of the intellectual and 
the religious elements. The Church, in a high sense, is 
an educational institution, but I suspect more so uncon- 
sciously by preaching Christ than consciously by pro- 
claiming the knoAvledge of the schools. To combine the 
tAA^o is surely the great problem of the Church of our day. 

If the Avorst comes to the Avorst, and the State throAA^s off 
the Church, there would still be an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. What some are blindly seeking after — liberty, 
equality, fraternity — fumbhng for them by the rule of 
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thumb it is bis to announce scientifically, and as one of 
desteofed ■■ bo 

J'a Mr. Bbbkine ; — 

Biiooir, Octoler 13th, 1869 . 

We have much still to learn about God : whether the 
terms force, mil, or CTon spirit, I do not say adequately, 
but even approximately, represent Him : whether He is 
not something apart from all these-Iarger, wider, more 
delicate more tender, formless, indescribable—hut recog- 
nisable by the consciousness, and by that only. In Him 
we hve, and move, and ‘have our being;’ but we are 
rarely conscious of this. Blessed and rare moments, when 
ho sdyer hmng at the back of the cloud shows that which 
IS behind, of which, howerer, even then we see not the 
fountain although we are more assured of its existence than 
we cou d be by the mere logical inference that as there is 
light there must be a light Giver. Pray vuite to me. 

friend Nma, of the sweet voice — dear Sir 
John s iavourite — sends her best affection. 

“ I have been deeply interested in Mr. Sandford’s elecr 

vion. 


To tlie Same : — 

, , Beoom, Octoier 25th. 

“Did it ever sti-ike you how gi-eat the difference is 
between the phi-aseology of the Gospels and Epistles ? I 
cannot trace in the artificial theology of St. Paul anything 
like a natural outcome from our Lord’s teachings in the 

Gospels, and it is surely a little perplexing to find the 
supremely moral significance contained in such words as 
these. The good shepherd glveth his life for the sheep ’ 
replaced by the forensic language in which the death of 
Christ IS spoken of in the Epistle to the Eomans ; or is it 
we, who all the whde have been reading a technically leo-al 
meaning into words which St. Paul employed in an alto- 
gether ethical sense ? Pray give me a few lines, on fE& 

''' ^ '''''' Wesent, the language of 
e 119th Psalm seems to me more in accordance with 
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tlie mind of Clirist than the traditional sense ■\vhicli we 
have attached to man}* of St. Paul’s expressions. 

“ I have been much helped and set up lately by the 
chapters on Law and Moses in ‘ Ewald’s Israel.’ It is 
well worth your while to ask some one to read it to you. 
I tliirst for that vision which Moses saw, and which made 
his face shine : a glory which assuredly may be ours, and 
will be ours, when the light of suns which set has passed 
away, and there arises in our consciousness the blessed 
thought that He, the Eternal One, is with us, in us, as our 
Saviour, our deliverer, holding our lives in His, and sus- 
taining them by the love which is His own essential being. 
To that love, dear and honoured friend, I leave and com- 
mend you, now and ever.”’’"'' 

On the 6th of October it was publicly announced 
that Hr, Temple, the Head Master of Hugby, was to 
be raised to the see of Exeter. The contribution of 
Hr. Temple to the Essays and Eeyiews ” was one of 
the least pronounced in the yolunie, and his yiews on 
the ‘‘Education of the World” were neither noyel 
nor alarming. But the news of his nomination occa- 
sioned considerable excitement in the religious world, 
as Hr. Pusey’s language, at a meeting of the Church 
Hnibn, held at Deyonport on the 11th of October, 
will eyince, when he thus spoke : — 

“ The appointment is a horrible scandal, and the state- 
ment that Hr. Temple is not to be held responsible for the 
opinions of his co-essayists is a miserable excuse. ... It 
appears to me that disestablishment is our only remedy, 
and it must come in ten years at latest, and better to be 
bared of all external help, if need be, now than when 
paralysed.” 

That announcement, followed by a speech from 

See “ Present Day Papers.” Series III., p. 47. Erskine’s Eeply. 
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Dr. in language equally yiolentj stirred up 

Bisliop Ewing to write a letter to tlie Times^ wliicli tlie 
editor of tlie Bjpectator cliai’acterized as “ tEe best that 
bad been written in defence of Dr. Temple.” In it 
Dr. Ewing says : — 

” I have no connection witb Dr. Temple, and bad none 
witb tbe ‘ Essays and Eeyiews ; ’ but I cannot belp 
endeavouring, by means of your columns, to point out 
bow tbe case appears to many, as I happen to know, of 
tbe not least intelbgent ^d devoted members of tbe 
Cburcb of England, as between Dr. Temple and bis im- 
pugners. Dr. Pusey says tbat Dr. Temple ' prefers bis 
party to Almighty God and tbe souls of men,’ and 
Dr. M'Neile — ‘I entertain an unfeigned bon’or of tbat 
scepticism ... of which Dr. Temple is, as I think, justly 
accused.’ 

“ Now, are these writers aware that many do not iden- 
tify Christianity with the doctr'nes inculcated either by 
Dr. Pusey or Dr. M'Neile, and which are, after all, mutu- 
aUy destructive of each other ; and that the doctrines 
taught by these writers are considered by many to be 
errors far more dangerous in the long run to Christianity 
than anything contained even in the ‘ Essays and 
Peviews,’ and assuredly than anything which has been, 
taught by Dr. Temple ? 

" Many among us are aware that the ' Essays and 
Eeviews ’ took origin in the conviction that Christianity 
was not sufficiently taught by the schools represented by 
r. Pusey and Dr. M'Neile, and that, in short, their dis- 
tinctive teachings were perilous eiTors, in the gripe of 
which the Church of England bade fair to be strangled to 
death ; that the magical instrumentality contended for by 
the one school and the unreal morality of the other were 
destroy ng the meaning and benefit of revelation, and, by 
separating God from nature and ri^iteousness, were driv- 
ing out all true knowledge of God. The ' Essays ’ may he' 
imperfect, but. they cannot have such results as the doc- 
trines of Pome and Geneva, and we believe that they were 
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an attempt to serve tlie best interests of revelation mid 
morality. 

That tlie State should have protected the attempt is .a 
matter for thankfulness. We do not identify the cause of 
religious truth vuth the protection of the State ; but our 
connection with it is a blessing. May its protection long 
be ours. Evil for England and for religion will be the 
day when that protection is withdrawn, and every small 
theology will find a representative head for itself, whether 
under the banners of magical influence, unreal righteous- 
ness, verbal inspiration, or any of the various contending 
doctrines which now usurp the name of Christ’s religion 
among us, and demand a separation of it from the State. 
Surely it is time to say that Dr. Temple and the Essayists 
— so far as their intention went — did well to strive to 
bring us nearer unto God by giving us the meaning of 
revelation in the combination of experimental fact with 
dogma, and the explanation of dogma in experimental 
fact ? The infidelity of the Continent has been produced 
by theologies which omit or contradict experience and the 
laws of- nature and morality, so that Comte and Darwin 
have become their prophets. Are not those to be thanked 
who endeavour to supply such religious teaching as shall 
prevent us falling into the same condition ? The teaching 
of the schools of Dr. M'Neile and Dr. Pusey has failed to 
do so.” 

To hisPROTHER : — 

BishOpston, Novemher 21 th, 1869. 

“ I like to think of you all at Cannes, I am very glad 
that you have got Jenny Lind’s villa. It rises before me 
as the prettiest thing in Cannes. I do not think we could 
see it from the windows of the Yillais Anais, but we 
could from many other places. It is a great thing for 
you having the Stonefields so near. I see their villa, 
Casa Dimes, before me now, and I have a drawing on my 
table of a red passion-flower gathered from its verandah. 
Eemember to write to me long gossipping letters about 
all my old friends at Cannes. 

“ Tell me what books you read in the evening, what 
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fish Walter catches, what howers Miss Henderson finds, 
what impertinence Elsie keeps in store for me, what shy- 
ness Christian, what solemnity Guy, what sub-surface 
quizzicahty Wentworth." 

In Wilting to Mr. Maurice at the close of the 
month, he says ; — 


ihe first number of the ‘ Present Day Papers ’ is out 
and the second wiU shortly appear-. Pray kindly send for 
them in my name. I am most anxious to have a paper 
from you. Could you give me something which might be 
considered as the outcome of your ministry— something 
similar to your farewell sermon this November at St. 
Peter s, Vere Street— something which would tell us what 
3mu have found to he most precious and true — the real 
chart and soundings of the past way, and the outlines of 
he new world. It would be to me and to others of great 
and solemn importance, of true and abiding value." 


^ In prompt compliance with this request, a contribu- 
tmn was sent by Mr. Maurice, which appeared as the 
sixth number of the first series. It is entitled 

‘‘Meditations and Prayers concerning the Church 
and Mankind.” 

But the Bishop was at the same time carrying on 
correspondence with various other winters, who had 
undertaken, or from whom he expected or hoped to 
obtain, assistance in his work. In answer to his 
appeal he had the satisfaction of obtaining several 
papers, one especially, by which he set great store, 
by the Eev. H. Wace, on Justification by Eaith,” and 
before the close of the winter he had completed a fourth 
contribution of his own on “The Christian Ministry.” 

Prom living his life from room to room and not ven- 
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turing out of doors, the Bishop was able to pass the 
winter at Bishopston. 

To LIr. Biscoe : — 

Novemler Tlth, 1869. 

“ As to the Scotch Communion Office, it is 

very hard to say exactly ■\vhat it strictly means ; but 
I am inclined to think that the true origin of all such 
forms — a consideration which we must not overlook 
in the case of Roman Catholics and their school — is 
the desire to breathe a higher and purer atmosphere 
than that of the world. The problem of our day, and 
perhaps of all daj^s, is to discover hoAv this legitimate and 
deep-seated desire can be satisfied, in accordance with 
reasonable experience, and with the health}'’ performance 
of the duties of common life. As for myself, I have no 
rule to lay down ; I only feel that to live in an atmosphere 
of ritualistic or fanatical excitement is just as injurious as 
it is to live in an atmosphere of mere worldly or business 
excitement, and I take it that the true path for us lies ‘ in 
patient continuance in well-doing ’ and in a meek following 
of Jesus Christ.” 


To the Rev. James Wilson, Yicar of St. Stephen’s Norwich: — 

Dcccmler 1869. 

“ I hear from your father of his good grandchild’s death. 
Alas ! how strangely is the world arranged ! We feel this 
when it is the young and lovely, who are taken from us. 
No doubt the mind in its different stages is wanted tlh&re 
as Aere,- and one star differs there as here from another in 
glory. May our glory be the childlike glory which is not 
ignorance, but the overcoming of evil with good. Those 
taken young have not this glory, but they have one of 
their own ; and who knows how much of the Cross enters 
into their souls when, on the threshold of a beautiful life 
here, the^ have to put away the cup.” 


To Mrs. Whitaker : — 


Decemher 2^th, 1869. 


. . The Christmas season was too much for me, with 
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all the preaching and writing — and I cannot preach old ser- 
mons. How many warnings I have had, dear child ! and 
how many times I have gone away from you and returned, 
and you from me ! I, who have so often watched and 
looked at and over you in your cradle, and your dear 
mother standing by, have seen you grow up to be a 
woman and a mother. No change can be greater than that. 

" One day we must all go away from one another — ^you 
from me, I from you. Remember, my dearest child, that 
whoever may go first, God is better, really better, than we 
are, and that we go to God, and shall find one another and 
all whom we love ever and always, in Him. ‘ He made us, 
and not we ourselves.’ He made us for our happiness, 
and our happiness is very precious to Him. He knows 
what true happiness is, and often breaks us off from false 
by apparently cruel blows ; hut they are not cruel. In a 
little while we shall see all things plainly. Let us have 
faith in Him and in one another.” 
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DEATH OF ME. EESKHSTE — AEDRI.SHAIQ- EISHER]\IEls — 
ADDRESS TO THE VOLUNTEERS AT BALLACHULISH — 
AUTU3IN VISITATION. 1870. 

T]Sr llarch, 1870, Tliomas Erskine x^assed on mtliiii 
-1 tliG veil, and on the 28tli Dr. Ewing tlins wi’ote 
to Dr. McLeod Campbell : — 

March 28f/i, 1870. 

“I sit down to write a line of tlianks to you for 
so Idndly writing to me about liim who is gone, and wlio 
was, and ever will be, so precious to us all. I bad heard 
from Miss Gourlaj^' of the previous state, and from ^liss 
McKellar of the end, and was glad and thanldul to know 
that in the evening-time it was light and x^'®*^ce. But I 
was doubly grateful for yoiw letter, for I know how painful 
to you it is at any time to write,"'" and this indeed keexis 
me at times from writing to you, lest you should feel it 
incumbent on you to answer. I was much tempted to 
send a letter of Mss Cobbe’s the other day. I asked if she 
had studied your books, and she says she has. But as to 
him who has left us, to you and to me his loss is irreparable. 
However, he had given his message, and the world will 
always be the richer. But how rich in memory are 
those who bave not only read, but have also seen 
Thomas- Ersldne ? Some day I hope you may be able to 
put together some lines of portraiture of him, with some 

^ Dr. McLeod Campbell suffered during tbe last years of bis life 
from cataract in tbe eyes. 
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extracts of his best things — clear revelation as he was of a 
light above the light of setting suns.” 

The spring "weather set the Bishop free from his 
indoor seclusion, and the fii’st use he made of his 
liberty was to attend a synod at Bothesay, where, on 
the 20 th of April, he delivered an address on The 
Admission of the Laity into Synods.’^ He shortly 
afterwards proceeded to London. 

To Arclibisliop Tait : — 

Bishopstoit, Easter Monday, 1870. 

“ I do not know exactly how you are, and therefore 
have a difficulty in sending my Easter offering. It is not 
much I have to offer, but perhaps a cup of cold water will 
not be unacceptable, and if refreshment of a light sort 
suits you — le viold. . . 

If I had six weeks guiet, I should like to recall dear 
El skin e by means of a sketch and his own letters ; but 
he was rather one who played upon an instrument 
than left it behind him. He was the first among us, in 
these last ^ days, who said that revelation had a meaning, 
jind that just in proportion as we recognise what the 
meaning is, do we consciously obtain the blessing which 
the revelation was intended to bestow.” 

To Mrs. Whitaker ; — 

Addihgtok Park, May I5ih, 1870. 

“ This is a very lovely place. The park is large and 
full of fine trees, with heather, and at present in the first 
blush of flowers and leaves in the verdure of the early year 
—cuckoos, primi’oses, nightingales, blue bells, and the 
sounding bells of the sweet English chimes. It is a fair 
earth, if we were only strong and free from care and sin, 
and had all those we love about us.” 

Erom Addington he had again to write on the 
following day to his daughter, on the death of her 
little girl : — 
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“ I cannot tell yon ivliat grief 3'our letter gave me, and 
how I sympathize with a loss which, vnth all my losses, 
was never mine. Dear little Irene is now nearer God, and 
less near to us — that is all. I cannot say, in looking back 
on life, that I could have undertaken it had I been asked 
beforehand. I know that the end is good, though the way 
is hard, and those who can have the end without so much 
of the wa}^ are surel}^ blessed. I have little hght to show 
on the spiritual condition of those little ones whose angels 
do always behold the face of our Father in heaven, but 
who themselves were not able to recognise us here ; but 
doubtless the}'’ will recognise us some day, and we shall be 
to them in that day ’wdiat no others can or will be, but 
how we know not. But how few things do we loiow ! We 
must live by faith, there is no other life possible ; happily 
it is possible, and enough. It is something to me that I 
consecrated the ground where now she lies.'^' Dear little 
child ! it has taken away also the name of Katherine, which 
was once amongst us, and very precious. Who knows but 
that the little one may now be with her, and* find in her 
your mother and her mother ! No doubt we should like 
to keep these little ones ; we feel a loss ; God intends us to 
feel it. It is necessary that we should feel, that we may 
not forget. 

“'Mrs. Tait here sympathizes with you very much, for 
she lost, sadly, no less than five little ones, and aU at 
once. She says she would like to write to you. There 
may be something in her experience which may be of use. 
It has made her a very valuable mother to those who 
remain.” 

To Mr. Ma-ueice : — 

Olapham Eectoey, May 21st, 1870. 

“ I am much obliged to you for your remarks in your 
article on Newman’s real position. I have of course no 
sympathy with the apprehension with which many regard 
the belief that good is in store for all men, as maldng 
'bo little of the difficulty of evil ; but I think one has to 

The English burial-grouii’d at Palermo, consecrated the previous 
year. 
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remember, in dealing witb others, that this apprehension 
is widely prevalent. I almost regret that you have finished 
your paper on revelation, I all but hoped you might have 
aimed another blow at Newman, who seems to me to be 
in a very bad way, and who might not be sorry to see 
light even from what is now to him a foreign, shore. 

‘ So far as Christ dying for all men goes, Newman’s use 
of We are a savour of death unto death ’ is like all he 
;^rites — a highwayman’s argument, ‘Your purse or your 


To Bishop WoiffiswouTH : — 

Westmill Beotoey, lune lUh , 1870. 

“ I can well understand 3’'our being thoroughly in earnest 
for the maintenance and spread of so noble a thing as is 
the Church of England. I cannot but think that one day 
or other the more liberal ' Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
represented by McLeod and Tulloch — and shall I say 
myself and the Bishop of St, ' Andrews — may find them- 
selves in one northern establishment, 

“ As to the fishermen, it is surely wonderful that such 
a thing should be ! Yet some of my neighbours are very 
angry at me for the letter, and the Crinan Canal Com- 
missioners have refused a site, and the Fishery Board also. 
Do you wonder at our people being Eadicals ?” 

It had occurred to the Dishop that waiting-rooms, 
to be used also as reading-rooms, with' libraries 
attached to them, would be a great boon to the Loch- 
fyne fishermen, and he hoped that the establishment 
of one of these at Ardrishaig would be followed by 
the erection of others in various localities along the 
coast. At Ardrishaig he saw under his own eyes the 
evils which arose from the absence of such places of 
shelter : the poor fellows landing after the 
fishing, and often after having been exposed to heavy 
gales and drenching rain, fimding no door at hand open 
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to tliom save tliat of tlie piiblie-lionse, Tlie tempta- 
tion to indulge in wliisky for immediate bodily re- 
fresbmentj wbicb for lack of better arrangement was 
tlirown in tbc fisbermen’s way, was made stronger by 
the fact that many of them were in part paid in whisky 
by their employers. That the temptation was yielded 
to to an altogether formidable extent will appear from 
the following statement which unfortunately could not 
be disputed : The little Tillage of Ardrishaig numbers 
only about one thousand inhabitants, and in one year 
the- expenditure on whisky amounted to no less a 
sum than £4,542, exelusiye of all wine and other 
spirits.” 

The bishop embodied his suggestions in a xninted 
letter, addressed to Mr. A. Vansittart, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and he appealed at the same 
time to official authorities on the subject. But his 
proposals elicited no favourable response. 

To Miss WlNKTOETH.: — 

“ I read vitli great interest Chunder Sen’s paper, which 
jnu sent. I know a good deal about him, though I have 
not met him. He seems to be working out the same 
problem which all thinldng men are : ' What is God ? ’ 
and finding Christ very like what He ought to be, and if 
not God, then higher than any other created thing— a 
conclusion to me very clearly demonstrative of the divinity 
of Christ. 

“ Louis Napoleon has at last sydndled himself. I should 
have been sorry, had it not been for this last most unprin- 
cipled war and his double-dealing with Italy. Fritz is 
certainlj’- a useful son in a family ; I hope old Carlyle is 
^deased with him. 

“ I stayed two nights at Mr. George MacDonald’s. There 
are many fine passages in his ‘ England’s Antiphon.’ ” 
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The episcopal synod at Perth, which the Bishop 
attended on his return to Scotland, was characterized 
by him as ^‘the pleasantest synod at which he had 
ever been present. There was so little of the merely 
official in its proceedings, and so much of real brother- 
hood was manifested.” 

To Arehbisliop Tait : — 

Steamer “Iona,” EihjZrd, 1870. 

” I am on my way from Perth. It was no subject of 
our_ conversation at the synod, but I think there was a 
feeling that it would not have been beyond reasonable 
expectation had one of our bishops been placed on the 
committee for the Bible revision. They are bishops of a 
Church which, if not numerous, yet represents a highly 
educated, intelligent, and influential portion of the com- 
munity. Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, is pos- 
sibly second to no man in accurate and, I believe, philo- 
sophical knowledge of Greek, and he is a man deservedly 
acknowledged as sound and loyal to the Church in her 
Reformational yet Catholic aspects. I do not think that 
his name could have other than added to the weight and 
utility of any such committee, while its appearance there 
would have removed a certain impropriety which some 
feel, that while so many dissenting and alien Churches are- 
represented, a hona fide and genuine branch and sister of 
the Church of England, yet an independent Church, should 
be left out. I write this entirely without the knowledo-e of 
Bishop Wordsworth.” ^ 

To Arclibisliop Tait : — 

Bishopston, luhj UtJi, 1870. 

I am just starting off on a great journey of confirma- 
tions, &c., to Strontian, Kinlochmoidart, Ballachulish, Glen 
Creran, &c., but letters wiE foEow me from hence. It is 
rough and terrible weather at present, and I see not my way 
back again ! But the great words, ‘ Whatsoever Vo'S; 
do all to the glory of God,’ are always being spoken to 
us, suggesting the secret of real strength, and furnishing 
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the key wliicli gives us the heavenly and triumphant 
Idngdom ; na}’-, the King himself. I trust you will keep 
well, and I pray God to preserve you. Light is of far 
more moment in your place, dear Archbishop, than action, 
and. God has given you light ; and in these late letters to 
the Tiines there has been more help sujDplied to the Church 
of England than b}?- a thousand bodily actions. How dis- 
astrous it would have been had anything been done by the 
Church of England which could have mitigated this decla- 
ration of infallibility, wherein the Roman Church has per- 
formed ' the happ3^ dispatch ’ uj)on herself, and no one to 
blame but the suicide. Yet, will Churchmen fall back on 
light as its ovm witness ? I fear not, but only on councils 
and apparatus. 

In consequence of the decision come to at the epis- 
copal synod in HoYemher, adverse to the admission 
of laymen to seats in the courts of the Chui’ch, 
Dr. Ewing addressed the subioined letter to Dr. 
Eden 

Bishopston, Novemlor lUh, 1870. 

“ My DEMI Primus, — I grieve to see by the newspapers 
that a decision has been come to by the episcopal s^mod 
adverse to that which is called ‘ The Lay Question.’ I was 
not aware that it was to be before the synod at this time. 
Had I been present, and been able to add my vote to yours 
(for I believe that you have a casting vote), the decision 
would have been different, for I see that the question was 
carried ‘ by one vote only — that of tlnee bishops to two 
But so great a matter cannot be thus settled. All the 
synods of our Church are desirious of an increase to their 
numbers; that which our Church especially ' wauts and 
requires' is an increase of lay zeal ; many earnest laymen 
(I dislike the word) are anxious to be of use, and it is 
impossible that all this can be prevented by the veto of 
hut one or two, or even by three of her members, however 
distinguished, voting against it. 

“ I look upon this as a very solemn and grave question; 
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and it clieers me to tliink that you, our representative 
head, my dear brother and Primus, are anxious to open 
our doors and embrace our fellow Churchmen in this way, 
who are equally able to discern the truth with ourselves. 
There may, by the presence of a larger assembly, be dangers 
from which we are now free, and there must be difficulties 
of detail as to arrangement ; but all these sink into nothing 
in comparison to dwarfing the Church of God, and to trans- 
forming the Congregation of the Faithful merely into a 
committee of office-bearers or of ministries, however high 
or honoured these may be.” 

On July 29th the Bishop was at Ballaehulish, and 
the memory of that Sunday is fresh in the glen. 

A company of the Ballaehulish volunteers, num- 
bering about one hundred, all wearing the Argyll 
tartan, attended divine service in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. The day was glorious,” and as the news 
had spread far and wide that the Bishop was going to 
address the volunteers, a very large congregation, 
including many strangers from a distance, came to 
listen to his discourse. 

It would be impossible to do more in these pageg 
than to reproduce the following summary of the 
oration which the Bishop delivered. From first to 
last the minister of peace spoke only of war, 
selecting for his text his favourite passage, in which 
is recorded the wrestling of the Angel with Jacob; 
and here it may be stated that in a sermon on this 
incident in the life of the Patriarch, preached by 
Dean Stanley before the Dniversity of Oxford in 
the autumn of 1873, there occurs the folloT^j^ug 
sentence : “It was the constant burden of a gifted 
bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church — a few 
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montlis since called to his rest — who. if any one of 
onr day, wrestled with the questions of his time till 
the fragile frame was broken hy the force of the 
spiritual conflict.*’ 

The Bishop began by reminding his hearers of the great 
war which was always being waged by heaven against the 
ignorance, the selfishness, and the sin of man. In that 
struggle, he said, you have a parabolic representation of 
the striving of the spirit of perfect love with your own 
souls — the spirit which comes to you in the night-time of 
your loneliness, or ignorance, or fear — which awakens strange 
new feelings within you, and which will never let you go, 
will never suffer you to know peace or blessedness, until 
you 3deld to it ; because ^fielding to it means that ^mu 
acknowledge God Himself to be your best, your eternal 
friend, and that there is no breaking of the day for j’ou, 
no true light upon your path, no salvation from the evil 
which makes you cowardly, fearful, superstitious, and 
miserable, except by simply leaving yourselves in the 
hands of your Maker. All our struggling until we Imow 
Him is to get away from Him. We may put a ' name ’ 
or a creed or a sacrament in the place of Himself, but the 
strife is never ended in that way. It will only be ended 
when we give up thinking that we can do better for our- 
selves than God our Creator and Kedeemer means to do, 
or that His purpose for us is not better than our own wishes 
for our own happiness. It will only be ended when, amid 
shame and sorrow and repentance, we fall dovm before Him 
in the adoring recognition that His ways are higher than 
ours ‘ even as the heavens are higher than the earth,’ 
that it is infinitely better for us to go halting all our days, 
humbled by the sense of the love of God, than to run 
hither and thither as we list, but all the while as strangers 
and orphans in the world, seeking only what good things 
we can snatch for ourselves, or how to escape the penalties 
have incurred by our wrong-doing ; like poor Jacob, 
vho showed such a cringing, cowardly spirit in the mes- 
sage he sent by his servants to the brother whom he had 
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injured, but wlio became a prince indeed after be bad seen 
God face to face.” 

Addressing bimself, in tbe next place, naore directly 
to tbe volunteers, tbe Eisbop said : — 

" It might be asked bow be, whilst repudiating war and 
advocating’ peace, could consistently consent to encourage 
such a movement as tbe armed men before him repre- 
sented. And bis answer was, that tbe British volunteers 
were enlisted, not in tbe cause of aggression or of defiance, 
but simply as defenders of' tbe hearths and homes, of the 
throne, and tbe altars of their country. They might never 
be called on to draw tbe sword — and be prayed God that 
that contingency might never arise — ^but they must be 
prepared to repel tbe invader, and prepared with tbe best 
arms, the best drill, and above all, with tbe best men — men 
in character, men in reflection, who could realise all tbe 
weighty interests which bung on their virtue, who pos- 
sessed intellectual as well as physical power, and moral as 
well as physical courage. Such qualities, he believed, were 
eminently shared by that National Guard called the Yolum 
teer Forces, consisting, as these did, not of recruits enrolled 
at random in the hour of emergency, nor of conscripts who 
were dragged into the ranks, but of those who offered their 
service freely for the protection of theii’ country. With 
such men, continued the Bishop, Cromwell overcame all 
opposition ; and now that any day Great Britain might be 
absorbed into the vortex of that war which had broken 
out on the Continent, it was everything to know that such 
men were ready to lay down their lives, if need Ibe, for the 
perpetuation of her safety and her honour.” 

The volunteers, as already stated, were attii’ed in 
the Argyll tartan, but that was the tartan of the 
Campbells, and the Eishop, remembering the 
treachery and ruthless barbarity of which one repre- 
sentative of the clan had been guilty in the massacre 
of the McDonalds in the neighbouring Glencoe, and 
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realising as a Celt, tlie associations i;^*liicli tlie nniform, 
so conspicnons on that day, could not fail to awaken, 
did not reckon it nnhecoming the so-called “ dignity 
of the pnlpit ” to introduce the following apostrophe 
into his sermon . — 

“ It gives me great pleasure to see so many of the 
family of Appin and Ballachulish join the ranks of the 
National Guard of Scotland; hut possibly it has been a 
trial to some of you that, as belonging to a particular 
regiment of volunteers, you have to wear the colours of a 
clan which was your enemy in days gone by, when every 
glen well-nigh had to defend itself against its neighbours, 
who .were often its bitterest foes. That time, however, 
thank God, has passed awa}'’, and although the names in 
it are various, Argyll is now one family. Cherish the 
memories of your Appin and Ballachulish ancestry, of 
which you are justly proud, but let all the enmities of the 
past be buried and forgotten. Scotland itself is now merged 
in England, and the best standard for you to carry is the 
standard of your common country. At the same time, I, 
for one, would have felt gratified if some such distinctive 
badge as the ‘ White Cockade ’ had been permitted to 
you, in memory of the ‘ White Bose,’ and of the self- 
devotion of the men of Appin to the house which they 
deemed it their duty to follow, and to whose glory they 
had proved themselves loyal on many a well -fought 
field on the Continent of Europe — a house which is still 
upon the throne, the Boyal Stuart of England and of 
Appin.” 

On the following eyening, the Bishop delivered a 
lecture in the Mechanics^ Institute at Ballachulish, on 
the subject of the Eranco-German War. 

The Bishop retui’ned to Lochgilphead for his own 
synod, which met August 14th, and at its rising, he 
proceeded to Skye, accompanied by Lady Alice. Eor 

M St 2 
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a fortniglit Ids headquarters were at Dunvegan 
Castle, the old stronghold of the Macleods. 

W^ith his artist eye and his fine historical imagina- 
tion, the Bishop found himself at a very congenial 
resting-place in Dunvegan. But never forgetful of 
his Catholic mission, the fact to which he gives pro- 
minence in writing from Dunvegan is, that during his- 
stay there he preached in the Established Church of 
the parish. 

The following are selected from letters written at 
this period : — 

To liis Beothee. (on the death of Mr. James Wilson of Inverness). 

Bishoesxon, Augxist Uh, 1870. 

" This paper is in mourning for James Wilson — dead 
upon the field, but no doubt partaker of a better birth. 
The blank in the circle, social and religious, is great ; but 
I scarcely regret it. His hfe was complete long ago, and 
surely to him the end was better than the way— ^n end 

which I associate with him more than the way an end 

which he had ever in view, viz. that this life, save for 
the end, is meaningless. I doubt if I do moiirn. I feel 
rather as though where he now is is more like his own 
place.” 

To the Bev. Ja^ces Wedson: — 

Axigust Qth. 

“ Your dear father was one of the first who saw afar off 
that which aU now see at hand; and, as was said of 
Erskine in the ContcuYipoTO/ry Review, ‘ how high 
must that cliff have been which caught the light so early:’ 
so was it equally true of him. From him I heard of 
Erskine and of Mr. Campbell. From him my last letter 
was that I should try to write Mr. Erskine’ s life. I am 
not able. He (your father) never did justice to fiimshn 
He had marvellously splendid insight and po -fi^r of expres- 
sion. He saw not the w^ord only, but the,/5p 6hing; and his 
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tenderness of heart, trust'worthiness, and constant recep- 
tiveness I hare neyer known surpassed. I think that now 
it is probable these kindred souls have met, and Erskine 
— Erskine, whom I think he never knew on earth — to 
whom, in his gTeat humility, he never would be persuaded 
to go by me — me, who used to go out and in at Ersldne’s 
as my own home, knowing so much less of him, in truth, 
than 3mur father did.” 

To Miss Lucy Soames (on her father’s illness). 

August loth. 

“ Tell him we shall all meet where these things will be 
ex^Dlained. They are but mysteries at the best. But the 
great da}* of judgment will, I apprehend, be mainly a reve- 
lation of the righteous judgments of God in the past — i.e. 
God explaining or sitting to be judged and acquitted and 
glorified b}^ us, and we condemning ourselves, not He con- 
demning us. And now He is judgmg the world by that 
Man (Christ) whom He hath ordained, for is not every 
man now being compared by the standard of Christ ? ” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

Duxstaffxage, Obax, A^igust 2bth, 1870. 

“ I see by the newspapers that you are in Scotland. 
This is indeed good news, but I fear there is no chance of 
seeing you in the far west, and it would not do for you 
to sit again all night on a stone in Lochfyne, or what they 
now call ‘ the Bishop’s Island.’ To-morrow I go north- 
wards for a month. It may be that we shall not meet 
much or often until we meet in the ‘ Ubique,’ where dear 
Erskine now is, and where I suppose he sees more clearly 
than before ; though perhaps we shall never see anything, 
but we shall have ‘ borne in ’ on our souls the transcen- 
dental assurance of the presence of the living and dear 
God. This hour will soon pass. Thank God wars are of 
shorter and shorter duration.” 

About this time a formal request was made to 
Bishop Ewing by his publishers, and the request was 
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re-echoed by many of his own friends, that he would 
prepare for the press a life of Mr. Erskine. But in 
writing to Dr. Campbell, he says : — 

“ I cannot do it. It would require gi’eater spiritual 
discrimination than I possess to enunciate clearly the 
successiye stages of Mr. Ersldne’s theological career, apart 
altogether from the delineation of his great intellectual 
capacity and fine sympathetic character. Eor in making 
his escape fi.-om the technical definitions of Calvinism, he 
was led, in the fii'st instance, to embrace a no less technical 
view of pardon, and it was not until a considerably later 
period in his progress that he fully recognised that the 
whole Gospel is contained in the idea of Sonship, or, in 
other words, in the revelation which it imparts to us of 
our filial relationship to God.” 

To the Same ; — 

Bishopston, November Ath, 1870. 

“Dear Dr, Cajmpbell, — I send with this a number 
of the ‘ Present Day Papers,’ which . contains some letters 
of Mr. Ersldne’s — a number I have had great hesitation 
in bringing out, as the letters were not revised by our 
dear friend. Yet, for the reason given in the preface, 

I have thought it best to publish them. Moreover, 

I felt^ that it was the only means which I possessed 
of doing honour to the memory of one whom I so 
esteemed and revered. It seemed also that the light he 
had (so .far as transferable) is precisely that which at this 
moment the mass of our thinking countrymen are seeking 
and not finding. I have long been meditating on the 
changing aspects of the relations of man to God — the 
way, that is, in which God now reveals himself to man, 
which, if not different in reality, is different in manner, 
from that which seems to have been the experience of 
previous ages. Take, for example, the record of the 
outward manifestations of God. If such objective COJU- 
munications ever were vouchsafed, they are no longer a 
portion of our experience, and it is only by searching that 
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■\Ye now find out God. But Bow little have those searched 
who painfully utter the ciy — ‘ Have mercj^ upon us/ — 
'^By thine agony and bloody sweat/ when the ‘agony and 
bloody sweat ’ are precisely the proofs and gauges of the 
extent of the merc}^ which ever was, is now, and ever 
shall be. How very noble is the conclusion of Bunsen’s 
‘ God in Histoiy ! ’ Have j^'ou read it ?” 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


FOUETH VISIT TO PAIiEEMO — DISCONTINUANCE OF THE 
“ PEESENT DAY PAPEES ’’—SYNOD OF 1S71— THE GLASGOW 
UimEESTY SEEMON. 1870— i871. 

T he serious illness of tlie Arehbisliop of Canter- 
Luiy in Hovember of this year occasioned a 
profound and widespread anxiety, and great was 
Bisbop Ewing’s happiness when be beard that tbe 
crisis bad eventuated favourably. 

A few weeks later tbe Arcbbisbop, having been 
advised to spend some months in tbe South of Europe, 
invited Bisbop Ewing to be bis companion in travel. 
Tbe latter, highly though be prized tbe invitation, 
felt unable to accept it. But a severe attack of bron- 
chitis in tbe midst of December brought a change 
of plan and scene. He was once more ordered to 
Palermo, and tbe following are extracts from bis 
correspondence during bis fourth and last visit to 
Sicily ; — 

To his Bkother : — ■. 

Paxeemo, Jamwry Gth, 1871 

“ The' world will think that I came here to see Ea, but 
it is not so. What it cost to break up our little estab- 
lishment at Bisbopston, and tbe peaceful routine of daily 
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life, God only knows ! But Alice’s self-denial is a rare 
and deejD reality, and after my illness all her time and 
energy were spent in facilitating my going 

“Alice writes of an offer Dr. Caird has made me to 
preach in the university pulpit at Glasgow. I dare say she 
sent you a copy of his letter. It is gratifying, and may 
be the beginning of a new and better day, 

“ I am quite sure that unity and the Church are simply 
convertible terms, and that for us to profess to be recon- 
ciled to God whilst we are living in estrangement from 
our fellow-men, is pure delusion, and having this convic- 
tion, I could slightly modify the words of Scripture, and 
say, ' If we have not, or are not striving to have, fellow- 
ship with our brother whom we see, how can we have 
fellowshijD with God, whom we do not see.’ The will of 
God, to which Christ came to reconcile us, is the wiU of 
peace on earth ; and it is ludicrous for us to say that we 
even know that wiU, much more that we are subject to it, 
if we are not doing what in us lies to dwell together as 
brethren in unity. Man as man is dear to God. Mankind 
as such is one family in His mind and purpose, and it is only 
our own definitions that build up partition walls, and in 
this evil kind of arcliitecture Borne supplies the great 
warning example. 

“ I trust, if you have not left Bournemouth, I may have a 
fortnight with you there in the spring. What you said some 
time ago is increasingly true : that we should lose no oppor- 
tunit}’- of being together now, we whose time is drawing to 
an end here, and who cannot replace each other upon earth. 
But is it not true that the course of our thoughts and 
studies, having grown gradually more and more into unity, 
especially of later years, indicates a future where there 
shall be not less, but more unity, where all hindrances 
of time and space being removed, we shall, in a higher 
sense, be one, as they are in truth whose spirits are one?” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

8 , Piazza Bugiebo Settimo, Fclruwry ^th, 1871. 

“ I rejoiced to hear of your welfare from the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, who has just been here. He tells me you have 
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gone to Mentone, wliitlier I send this letter. We are, and 
no douht you are, in the midst of buds and blossoms. 
Tell your young people to loolc out for the prettiest flower 
of the field — the paper narcissus. It is like a transparent 
piece of wet cambric veined with white. If they find 
it, it may be a secular sacrament between them and me, 
spealdng too of the Divine. There is also a wonderful 
passion flower in the Eiviera. 

“ I am very thanlcful to hear that TOitehead has just 
got a living from the Bishop of London. He is a very 
worthy man, who has waited.long for some one to put him in 
when the angel troubled the pool. I wish there were more 
angels and more pools. He revised some of my papers 
for me. The last of the series will be a dissertation on 
the relation of knowledge to salvation, and the meaning 
of the word ' reconciliation.’ In the appendix to it there 
will be some letters of the Bishop of St. David’s, and Dr. 
Campbell, and I hope some part of that letter you wrote to 
me on knowledge and revelation.''* It was written, if you 
remember, in reference to a charge of mine. It is a pity 
it should not be published, as it contains nothing contro- 
versial, and it would be a valuable contribution to the great 
object I had in view, which was to announce and repeat 
once and again that the Church is not herself the light, 
but was ordained to bear witness to the light, and that the 
holding ^ forth of light, which, in St. Paul’s words, coin- 
mends itself to the conscience of men, is her one great 
warrant and seal of authority. As to the revisal of the 
Liturgy I freely concur in all you say. It is high time 
the Church of England should move on, but I feel that a 
great deal more is expected from us than is possible. Many 
say to me, ‘ Why do you bishops not tell us what we ought 
and what we ought not to teach our children from the 
Old Testament, as to the ark, the firmament, &c. ? ’ I think 
we cannot do much except in our private capacity, or as 
individual bishops. But the stirring of the nations must 
extend to the Church at large. Here there is nothing but- 
(Absolute vYifidelity. Ho one, however, I believe (except 

* Tins letter wae also putlished. 
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tliG Gliiircli herself), has committed suicide on account of 
niialliljility. Protestantism, apparent!}", they shrink from, 
and Pore Hyacinthe lias not the voice of Luther. The 
nations of the South besides are, I fear,- almost past the 
ag-e of reform or reneAval ; yet surely the subjugation of 
Paris and Pome, the centres of the errors of the fresh and 
spirit, is a -wonderful clearance of the ground for the 
future. If Germany would march on as the man of the 
first Psalm, we might hope for man in Europe. But I fear 
the nation is not God-fearing enough, although I think 
Lvilier is more at the heart of Germany than Strauss. 
But what a terrible thing it would have been had the 
■victory been the other way ! 

“ Is there any chance of your being in Pome ? I pur- 
pose being there for ten days in April. If you are not to 
be there, I might look in on you en 7'oute in the Piviera, 
and see how Idrs. Tait manages her flock in the sunny 
South ! I have no doubt well, and that she has gathered 
about her other children than those of her own little fold, 
even as she has gathered the orphans of St. Peter at 
Stonehouse. Were it possible for you and Mrs. Tait to 
come on to Palermo, my daughter would love to entertain 
you, and }^ou would certainly see, as I think, the most 
beaptiful capital in Europe ! But then it is on an island ! 
an insuperable evil to most. 

“. . . . I have found much of late in William Law’s 
‘ Spirit of Pra}^er,’ and ‘ Divine Love ’ (leaving out his 
fancies about the glassy sea). Do you know them ? I 
think you would find in them real help towards the life 
in God, and a closer fellowship with Him, resulting in a 
deeper consciousness of His presence and government. I 
have found them thus helpful.” 


To the Peetor of Olapham (now suffering from severe and 

tedious illness) : — 

I. am but held together by needle and thread ; not 
all the sun, and flowers, and zephyrs of Italy suffice to 
keep me out of bed above half my time. I fear, dear 
friend, we are both of us now over the summit of the 
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mountain, and beginning our descent into the valley 
where we must lie down and be gathered to our fathers. 
Well, you and I have been telling other people all about 
this all our lives, and should therefore be masters of the 
situation ourselves ; and no doubt theoretically we are so. 
I do not know that with me, at least, it is so practicall3^ 
Lately I have got much help from some of William Law’s 
books. He comes very near the point when he says that 
what the apostles gained from Christ was not so much a 
figure or a person, as a nature and a life. This life means 
patience, humility, meekness, resignation ; and just in 
proportion as a man acquires these qualities, does he 
become a partaker of the Divine nature. It is in this 
way — indeed in no other way — that Christ is formed 
within us : the Father begetting the Son in us, while we 
learn to trust in Him with the very faith of Christ him- 
self ; and it was this wondrous unity with Christ to which 
His own great words pointed, when He said, ‘ That the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and 
I in them.’ This, no doubt, is the real thing ; and, until 
we have gained some acquaintance with God in this way, 
He is after all but a paper God to us. I find in this the 
key and guide to great peace and strength, and just in 
proportion as I apprehend it.” . . . 

To the Same : — 

April, 1871. 

“Although the seed lies long, and many cold grey 
months of monotony pass over it, and all seems dead, yet 
a great work is going on the ^vhile. The corn of wheat 
in falling into the earth, seems indeed to die j but it is 
by the process of burial that it is prepared for resurrection, 
and at this season of the year when ‘ on the first day of 
the week ’ the seed of David arose from the pains of mor- 
tality once and for ever, we may lift up our hearts with 
joy and thanksgiving. What the resurrection body is we 
do not know. It is different, yet the same. I do not 
know if you saw, but I was much struck with the account 
in a late Spectator of the death of Professor de Morgan, 
the great man of science, who, in his life, saying so little 
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of religion, left in his ^vill tlic strong testimony quoted in 
that paper to his belief in Christ’s resurrection. It is 
veiy striking and valuable, looking’ at the matter from the 
scientific side of the question, which is, however, not so 
important for you and me, who know these things must 
be, and must have been, by an approach to them, and dis- 
coveiy of them, from another side.” 

For two years the “^‘Present Day Papers ” had been 
an absorbing interest for the Bishop, and though 
he had failed to obtain the variety of subject and 
of treatment which he contemplated in his original 
programme, he had no reason whatever for being 
dissatisfied with the results of his undertaking. 
Moreover, the opinion which was formed of the 
various papers by such capable judges as the Bishop 
of St. David’s, Dean Stanley, Dr. Caird, and Mr. 
Pichard Hutton, afforded the Bishop much encourage- 
ment. The editor of an influential Scottish news- 
paper wrote to him a private letter, in which the hope 
Avas expressed that a cheap edition of the papers 
would be brought out, so as to insure their cii’culation 
among such readers as the operatives of Lancashire, 
‘^to whom they would prove as waters to a thirsty 
land.” And his friend Miss Winkworth informed 
bini that his own paper on the Atonement ” had so 
greatly interested Madame Lind Groldschmidt, that she 
lent it to a German who could not part Avith it again, 
and carried it off with him to the war. But the 
Bishop’s health was unequal to the strain of continu- 
ing any longer without a break the labours which the 
‘‘Present Day Papers” involved. He was not only 
editor, but contributor as well — eleven of the nine- 
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teen articles -wMcIi make up the three Yolnmes being 
jfrom Ms own pen ; and accordingly be instrncted bis 
pnblisberSj that after tbe appearance of two additional 
papers by bimself, one on “ Tbe Eolation of Know- 
ledge to Salvation,” tbe other on “ Eeconciliation,” 
tbe publication must for tbe present, at least, come to 
a close. 

In tbe case of Bisbop Ewing, we have a striking 
illnsti’ation of tbe words that “ tbe boy is father of 
tbe man.” He was a stripling wben be ventured to 
impngn tbe assumption on wbicb tbe main stress 
of tbe contention of Bntler is laid in bis ‘‘ Analogy : ” 
that tbe things wbicb are seen and temporal are 
to be accepted as antboritative oracles respecting tbe 
things which are not seen and eternal. Bnt tbe in- 
stinctive protest of Ms yontb became tbe matui'e 
judgment of Ms later years, and in tbe preface to tbe 
jSrst volume of tbe “ Present Day Papers,” be tbifs 
writes : — 

“ Eevelation is ‘ tbe making manifest/ by an admission 
of bgbt ; it is tbe revelation of meanioig — of a meaning 
capable of being understood, and -wbicb is required to be 
understood for tbe accompbsbment of tbe ends for wbicb 
tbe revelation was given, and wMcb only are accom- 
pbsbed as it is understood. It is no additional mystery, 
but tbe explanation of mystery — an explanation com- 
mending itself to our conscience and reason, and operating 
by them It is not sent to demand faith on authority, 
but to produce faith by explanation and by giving reasons 
for bebeving. If not received in tMs sense, we miss tbe 
character and ends of revelation. But bow often is this 
done? 

“Materialistic substitutions and technical definitions 
have been made to travesty its meaning, aud have been 
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put into its place ; and tliat liicli 'as given to lighten 
our darkness^ has been brought to lequiie more light to 
illinnina e itself than the darkness to which it was sent ' 
“When light becomes darkness, how gi-eat is the darkness J 
and how doubly daik when Chiist himself becomes the 
cloud ' 

‘"One of the most illustrious apologists of revelation 
grounds his arguments for its credibility on the fact that 
it contains mysteiies analogous to those of nature ” 

In each, of his contributions to the “ Present Day 
Papers the Pishoj) gives more or less ample and 
emiihatic expression to his conviction that naturalism, 
or the theology of the iBrst man, ■\ ho is of the earth 
earthy, had obscui-ed or perverted all the great truths 
which were first imparted, or were republished to us, 
with a power which flooded the channels of old words 
with new signiflcance, by Him who is the Second 
Idan — ^the Lord from Heaven. But it is especially in 
the two articles — ^the one in the fii’st volume on the 
Atonement ; ” and the second, in the third voliune, on 
“ Eeconciliation ” — ^that Dr. Ewhig proclaims with 
most plain-spokenness and urgency, his persuasion 
that the white light of the Gospel has simply been 
replaced by the lurid glare of Paganism. 

To summarise the contents of the two articles — 

With infinite pathos, the Cliristian message says to us, 
^'be ye reconciled io God '—be reconciled to the laws wliich 
involve birth, labour, pain, sorrow, and death, and even 
an heredity of evil. Believe that He, of whom all things 
have their origin, through whom all events take their 
place in one grand providential scheme, will in the end 
biiDg in and establish for ever in securit}’’ the triumph of 
good over evil. Be reconciled, because Christ, your Lord 
and elder brother, has accepted all the conditions which it 
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lias seemed meet to the Almighty and Most Merciful 
Father of all, to appoint for the discipline and perfecting 
of His children. Be afraid of nothing, except of losing 
trust in Him who created you, and for no less an end 
than that of being partaker of his own blessedness, 

“But instead of tliis, dogmatism has introduced a 
mere arrangement, and an arrangement associated with 
antecedents, and consequents which, in Bishop Ewing’s 
regard, rendered the worship of the heart simply impos- 
sible, because the arrangement meant this : that the 
Almighty Creator has called into existence a race of frail 
and dependent creatures, not developed age after age by a 
fiat of His power, but descending from our first father, 
who failed in his probation, and in failing, entailed on 
all his posterity the penalty of physical death, and of 
never-ending punishment after death. Both of these 
inflictions, according to the scheme of the arrangement, 
were demanded by an abstract attribute called Justice. 
But a second attribute stepped in — the Divine' nature 
being divided into parts — ^and provided a substitute who, 
by His sufferings and death, because of the infinite dignity 
of His nature, satisfied the Justice which twice over 
demanded the death of the sinful family. To believe in 
this substitute, as He is represented by the arrangement, 
is to make shipwreck of our faith in the unity of the God- 
head. For if His sacrifice wrought a change in the Divine 
nature itself, it finds its place in the same category with 
the terrible offerings with which the heathen sought to 
pacify their deities. But, after all, the sacrifice, so far as 
the great majority of mankind ‘is concerned, has been 
offered in vain. 

“ Three payments are required to meet the claims of 
the abstract Justice : the death of man's body, the death 
of man’s Saviour, and the living death — ^never to end — of a 
great multitude for whom nevertheless Christ tasted death. 
What then, said the Bishop, is the revelation, what the 
justice, what the love, in a scheme like this ? The arrange- 
ment according to which God was reconciled to man, has 
not reconciled Him, for man as such is at last not saved. 
Two payments go for nothing in the case of a vast section 
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of tlie hnman family , for though nil men die, and One 
lins tasted death for eiery man, nevertheless, only a few 
‘ mysterious individuals of manldnd ’ are at last subjects 
of sa-^ina orace 

‘ No doubt the cause of the darkness which has pre- 
’^ailed since the apostolic age is owing to the fact that 
]jrofessed theologians ha^e taken the place of those who 
have seen the Lord. Tlie former, while repeating the 
Avords of Clirist’s immediate disciples, lost the spirit of the 
communication wliich these addressed to the world, by a 
veiy natural over-valuing of the letter in which their mes- 
sage was couched, and rushing in where angels fear to 
tread the}' so dissected the Divine nature, and distributed, 
according to their conception, its various elements, that at 
last their scheme was perfect in all its parts, and notliing 
V as left out, excepting the life of God ovhich they had theo- 
retically ecdingiushed Balances and equivalents made 
of none effect the dkect revelation of the forgiveness of 
sins ’’ 

At the close of his first paper, as if feeling that 
speech to man could only imperfectly convey his sense 
of the transcendent significance of the coming of 
Christ among us on his great reconciling errand, the 
Bishop breaks forth into the following apostrophe to 
the Divine Saviour : — 

“ 0 Thou who earnest full of love, and sufferedst, and 
wast rejected of men, needful as indeed it was that Thou 
shoiddst go among the v heels of a disordered creation to 
bring it into unison ; who wast verily vhat Thou art before 
thus doing, but art now doubly become what Thou wert ; 
who couklst not have acted thus if Thou hadst not been 
what Thou art, and, being this, couldst not but have -so 
acted — Kin g of Glory, who art only what Thou wert and 
ever must be from eternity to eternity ' O eternal Rose, 
those odour scents the universe ! Thy bruising brought 

Seo “ Eeconciliation,” page 30, Vol. IIT , of “ Present Day Papers.” 
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fortli the odour, thy breathing gives us light and life 
eternal ! Amen.” 

At the end of his stay in Palermo the Bishop 
could not give a very satisfactory account of himself. 
The hope of joining his friend, the Archbishop, at 
Cannes, had been supplying his imagination with 
many delightful pictures. But as the time fixed for 
leaving Palermo drew near, he found that he was 
unable to carry out his intention of journeying to the 
Eiviera, and he was, in fact, detained by indisposition 
in Sicily until the end of April. 

"When again permitted to travel, he set out via 
Naples for Pome, where he became the guest of Pror 
fessor Tommasi Crudeli, an able and enlightened man, 
and a conspicuous, member of the party of progress, 
who had recently married a sister of Mr. Whitaker. 
It was under his roof that Bishop Ewing first formed 
the personal acquaintance of Pere Hyacinthe, with 
whom as a reformer who made the sphitual life the 
base of his operations, and not political reform, he 
had more sympathy than with Bollinger, though he 
admits that he expected more palpable results from 
the German. 

To Mrs. Whitaicer : — 

Eome, May 1871 . 

“ I hope in a day or two to be able to begin a slow 
journey homewai*ds. I shall start with the Mejuicks, and, 
if I can, get as far as Munich with them. But remembei 
that whatever happens, nothing can really sever those who 
love, that in all worlds they find one another, and that 
the God who is guiding and governing us all here, in ho>- 
many dark and sad and unexpected ways > is yet One who 
nature is love, and who can have but one end which r 
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only defer and lose as we lose sight of this. You will 
alwaj’s find me, dearest Ea, and I you, and in all 
worlds the same, if at any^ time we be separated here, in 
Him. There are two verses in the 27th Psalm at which 
ray Prayer-book always opens, and which give me great 
comfort . ‘ I should utterty have failed, but that I believed 
verily to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living ; 0 tarry thou the Lord’s leisiu*e, be strong and He 
shall comfort thine heart * What an extraordinary trea- 
sure and gift the Bible really is I ” 

Instead of the few days, however, which he had 
anticipated spending in Borne, he was detained there 
for an entire month by a very severe attack of Boman 
fever. Lady Alice, having taken alarm, hurried across 
the Continent to join him. The crisis, however, 
had passed before she arrived, and a few days after 
the Bishop was able to proceed on his homeward 
journey. 

To Mrs. Whitaker : — 

Bomb. Maij Tith, 1871. 

“ Every day I have been expecting to start, but never 
able when the time came. Lady Alice arrived on Monday, 
and I hope we may get off next week ; but I am so bad 
with pain that I do not know how I shall manage it. We 
must live in hope. I have often been so unwell that I 
may (please God) get over this illness too. But I feel dif- 
ferent somehow — ^perhaps it may be the Roman air — and 
that I shall be better when we move. I would not write 
you in this imsatisfactory way, were it not that I may not 
be fit in travelling for any letter writing. May we all 
meet, dearest, in merry England — ^merry, if so. I 
have loved you, dearest, with an everlasting love, as I 
believe you know. There is no other life worth having. 
Love and liberty are the factors of creation and the repre- 
sentatives of God and man. Let us live in love, and. 
subdue all things to its gentle yoke.” 

N N 2 
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To his Bro ther : — 

hlAy.NCE, June nth, 1871. 

^ The movement of Ddllinger, as being more political, 
will have a greater effect upon governments and external 
relations, but it is less a spiritual than a scholastic seces- 
sion. The religion which commends itself to the Anglo- 
Catholic mind seems to me more lilce seeldng after the 
plan of a house than seeldng after God ; and is apt to 
lead us away from the gi'and secret, ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.’ ” 

On reaching London the Bishop hesitated to-inflict 
himself, as an invalid, upon his Mends either at 
Lambeth or at ‘Westmill, and accordingly by June 20th 
he was once more at Bishbpston. 

To Bfshop WoEDSWOETH : — 

Bishopstox, June, 1871. 

“ I am glad once more to write to j’^ou from this place. 
I do not think I should have got out of the Roman capital 
alive if Lady Alice had not cofne for me and tugged me 
home. 

“The third volume of the ‘Present Day Papers’ is 
now ready, and you would greatly oblige me and gi’ace it 
by a little bit of dedication, "written with your usual 
accuracy and elegance. Were I to try my hand I know 
that, though inaccurate, it wmuld not be elegant ! I think 
of dedicating it to Lady Alice, who has been, indeed, a 
most valuable coadjutor bishop "in the diocese, and who 
has, on my account, suffered the loss of many things, 
choosing me, 'doubtless, for some sujDposed nearness she 
would thereby have to the cause of Christ. 

“ I am anxious to Imow if you are satisfied "with the 
work of the revision as far as it has gone ? 

“ I had much intercourse in Rome with Pere Hyacinthe, 
and in Munich I saw DoUinger. The latter is affecting a 
wider political horizon ; for the stupidest government is able 
to see the danger of an infallible Jael, with the S3^11abuE 
and excommunication for a nail and hammer. I behevf 
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tin at iliis movement 'will lead to a reconstruction of the 
vliole body of ‘ Catholic Christendom ’ (that much-abused 
expression). ’ 

On the arrival of the dedication Dr. Ewing thus 
VTotc of it : — 

" It is excellent — a dedication which could not have 
been penned b}’’ anj" but one to whom Latin was as the 
ative air of his soul, a dedication which could only have 
been -written in Latin, and a dedication which could only 
have been penned by the mind of a poet and the heart of 
a brother. And, apart from the grace and suggestiveness of 
your diction, I am specially obliged to 5 ’^ou for- stating in 
Latin — which Lady Alice does not understand — wliat I fear 
she would have repudiated if put forth in plain Englisli ” 

The Bishop’s dedication of the second volume to 
his brother has already been quoted ; but it was in 
■the following letter of this date that the suggestion 
was first made about the preparation of it in a Latin 
form : — 

To Bishop WoBDS-woBTn : — 

Bishopstox, Aiigmt 5th, 1871. 

‘"I remember when you were here you were pleased 
-with the dedication of a Latin book by my. uncle to my 
father. I want to use that in a dedication of a book to 
my brother; and, as the coincidence is curious, I think 
you could make mething of it There the one brother 
(two brothers onl as in the present case), the younger, 
dedicates his bod to the elder — ^here, the elder to the 
younger. The 17 aes are the same in both, only there 
John is the eld — ^here, Alexander. In that case death 
put an end to rty-seven years of mutual and extraordi- 
nary affection; in this, after fifty-six years — ‘Eheu ! fugaces’ 
—life and .love stiU continue. Praise and thanks be to 
God » Now could and would you make something of it 

The first volume was dedicated to his coUaborateurs 
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in the 1701']!, and for the exquisite Latin in "which it 
is couched the Bishop "was like"wise indebted to his 
scholarly Mend. 

To Axch.'bisliop Taii — 

Bishopston, 117^ 

“ I see that you propose holding a consultation as to the 
future place of the Athanasian Creed Had I been con- 
sulted, I should like to have said sometliing, which, how- 
eA'er, would only have been of the least use or interest, as 
the opinion of one who has studied the aspects of religion 
in various Christian communities My con-sdction is, that 
there is a risk of that taking place in England, which has 
so largely taken place in foreign countries — a severance 
between the clergy and laity 

“ There is a besetting conservatism in the clergj’", which, 
if not sufficiehtl3>" guarded against, is apt to convert them 
into the mere holders of documents, rather than into the 
spiritual leaders of the people I do not think there is 
any fitality in the Athanasian formula, but lather the 
reverse, and that its retention in public worship is hold 
ing up the skeleton of the dead amidst the living — i c it 
is presentmg to the living, inquiring, and understanding 
spuits of men, merely conservative and traditional ele- 
ments Besides, to the great majority of those vho attend 
our churches, the technical phrases of the creed, if under- 
stood by the clergy themselves, are quite as unmtelligible 
as are the special legal exj)ressions in a title-deed, or the 
terms of a physician’s prescription Nay, more, I doubt 
whether most pious and devout worshippers do not 
experience something like a shock at the recital of the 
Athanasian Creed (so called), and shrink from describing 
God, as it were, to Himself, and insisting on the precise 
relations of the elements of His triune personahty, as to 
.which we are in no position to, speak with certainty 

“ Without putting the symbol out of the Church alto- 
gether, I would keep it as an old and curious heirloom in 
the charter chest It might be looked at occasionally, but 
should never be intruded into Di"vine worship But I 
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forget that I am speaking to the Archbishop of Canter- 
biiiy, and will he silent. Were it not for raising a storm 
in a tea-cup, and doing what would be of little use to 
ourselves, I would give notice that, at our next Episcopal 
Synod (in November), I would move that ‘ the creed of 
Athanasius be remitted to a place amoncf our standards 
only.' ” 

To tho S.\aj;F. : — 

Bishopstox, Avgust 28f//, 1871. 

“ I wish I could go down and see you, for I am sure 
you are, h}’- this time, in ‘ bonnie Scotland,’ on ‘ the Braes 
of Dollar ; ’ but I 'am tied here with the rheumatism, or 
whatever it is, nursing my strength, too, to ‘keep it 
warm ’ for Appin, wliither I must venture on Friday next, 
having to confirm at Ballachulish on Sunday, consecrate 
on the Sunday following the little Church at Duror, and 
deliver a political address on Wednesday to the volunteers, 
b}’’ request, as I did last year on the German war and tho 
Pope ! 

“ Is there any chance of your extending your tour to 
Appin ? I shall gladly give the Archbishop the ggas in 
any of the foregoing functions, and still more gladlj’- see 
his upon the green hills, and by the solitary lochs, of 
the West, and Avh}^ not at Bishopston ? I shall be away 
only ten days. 

“ I have been exercised as to Pm’e Hyacinthc lately, a 
friend having told me that he is now in Paris, and. that 
every exertion is being made to get him back to the Papal 
obedience, and that he is (as a monk) Avithout home or 
help I Avrote to m, and have been getting up a small 
subscription toAvai , procuring for him a home in Avhich 
he may have lei' .-e for calm reflection. I should ask 
you for a feAv po» ds, but it may be that you have already 
been asked by ean Stanley, to whom I Avrote ; and, 
besides; you ha», e so many things on your hands, including, 
T believe, this diocese, 

“ I have my tAvo daughters AAuth me, so AV'e make a very 
happy, party, but break up to-niorroAV. I fear, alas ! these 
to-moiTOAVS. Were it not for God in Christ, it AA’^ould be 
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better not to have been born ; for the sorrows of love, I 
think, outA eigh the gain of its joys — ^as says Miss 
Procter — 

‘ I had a message to send her. 

To hei whom my sonl loved best. 

But I had my task to fimidi. 

And she was gone to rest.’ 

“ Blessed are Ave, that such as ‘she’ and the ‘ messages’ 
are safe ” 

To his Bbother : — 

Batj-achtj iSH Hotel, Septetnler *Jth, 1871 

“ We have got on capitally ; things have all gone 
right , A\ e had the most ciwded church on Sunday I ever 
saA7 at BaUachuHsh — ^many could not get in. I dare say a 
thousand people Avere present, and fifty-five candidates 
Avere confirmed On Monday night I delivered a second 
address, in the Mechanics’ Institute, to about the same 
number (V olunteers and all) on the public events of the 
last year. 

“ I am more and more struck Avith the Church feeling 
Avhich prevails here, and I am often tempted to regret 
that the Episcopal headquarters Avere not established m a 
district so Tull of natural charms, and possessing such 
strong spiritual claims, instead of on the dead-level shores 
of Lochgilphead 

"The Archbishop of York confirmed yesterday at Fort 
William for me, so I have not to go further at present, 
and I hope to return on Monday. It is a great comfort 
to have little Ea Tidth me here 'M.y beloved Gaels forget 
nothing, but it is not altogether painful to have the past 
so vividly recalled by them ” 

In the year 1871, the author of this biography 
haAring taken summer “ duly in the island of Mull, 
had the happiness of finding himself 
amongst the clergj who assembled at t’^^® annual 
meeting of ihe Synod of Argyll at Lochg"’^^^®®*^* On 
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Uiipi occasion, tlic Bishop’s house -vras filled to over- 
fio’wing. ISTot less did the Bishop’s catholicity of 
feeling reveal itself in the obviously unconstrained 
intercourse which he held with all his clergy alilce. 
The Argyllshire clex’gy must have been conscious that 
they vv’ere not straitened in him, while they must 
have fclc sure that every shade of opinion would, in 
turn, he allowed the opportunity of freety expressing 
itself in his own pulpit. It was a rare combination 
to fiLiid in him so much modern humanness, so much 
prophetic fer^’our and patriarchal simplicity. 

On the second daj of the assembling of the synod, 
the Bishop, after morning s^er-^dee, delivered his 
charge. The recollection of the face and voice of the 
speaker can never pass away. The charge itself was 
almost entirely occupied with the present aspects of 
Continental Christianity, and passages which an 
assembly of the most enlightened thinlters of our day 
would have received with cordial approval, and 
admiration of the speaker’s insight and statesman-like 
suggestions, were addressed to a mere handful of laity 
and clergymen. As one looked at the speaker, with 
his graceful but all too -fragile form; and as one 
listened to the words in which he summed up the 
fatal result'" o) materialising Christianity, and ex- 
pressed his fe’ 3 lest the Old Catholic movement 
should prove jo late, and then turned round to 
survey the s nty audience before him — ^the feeling 
was inevitable : “ It is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Simultaneously, however, sprang up the 
assurance, strong and confident, that the thoughts 
which the good Bishop laboured to express were 
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everywliere insurgentj and destined, in due time, to 
dissolve every existing ecclesiast'cal organization wliicli 
either ignored or repudiated the common priesthood 
of all Christ’s brethren, as "well as every dogmatic 
system "which would cramp or arrest the freest 
development of the Christian consciousness. 

In the evening of the same day a goodly gathering 
met round the Bishop’s table, and here he seemed 
to have the right word to say to every one in the 
course of the evening ; hut ere the dinner-party broke 
up, some ‘toasts were proposed and some speeches 
made, which, in an altogether natural and informal 
way, revealed the delightful friendliness and trust and 
reverence with which the Bishop had inspired his 
guests. 

In finally taking fareweE of his cle -gy — and that 
was no cold formalit with him — the Bishop presented 
to each of them the three volumes of the Present-Day 
Papers,” bearing his autograph in a characteristic 
inscription. Through these volumes he will stEl con- 
tinue to speak to them. 

At the end of October the Bishop paid a visit to 
Broom, and enjoyed there the society of his two 
daughters, of which he says, It was the joy of my 
youth, and continues to be one of the greatest solaces 
of my old age.” 


To Ml’. Bowtek : — 

Beoom, Octoler 12th. 

” I cannot tell you ho-sv often I have thought of you 
dining the last tT 70 months. No doubt, you may well say, 
then "why did you not "Rrite oftener ? But I had such 
"weary lots of writing, and much pain and weahness to 
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contend with. Now my summer’s work — addresses, charges, 
d:e . — is over, and I can sit down to send you such mes- 
sagC', news, and comfort as I am able. I am also better, 
tliough still suflering much pain. Lady Alice is here with 
mo. Nina (of course), Ea, my brother, Lady Mary Herbert, 
Mr.s. Kobinson, and ever so many children — a pleasant 
meeting in a Noah’s Ark. 

“How strange is life, when the feeble live and the 
strong fail — not exactly an illustration of Darwin’s thcor}\ 
IBut til ere is another life than the life of the body — the life 
of the will, which comes in the morning with the hot water, 
and wakens the body uj), and puts aside its dreams, and 
saj's, ‘ Here am I.’ Where was this ‘I’ all night ? what was 
it that dreamed in the night-time ? It seems to me that 
only the macliine ^I’ was here all night, while the spirit 
‘ I ’ was elsewhere.” 

During the autumn of this year most of the English 
and Scotch newspapers diw attention to the circum- 
stance that the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Winchester (Wilberforcc) had preached on two. suc- 
cessive Sundays in the parish church of Glengarry 
The announcement gave Bishop Ewing very gi’oat 
satisfaction, and he wrote to the Archbishop to say 
how delighted he was to learn that he had ofdciatcd in 
a Presbyterian church, adding that he looked upon 
his doing so as a top in the- right direction — “a step 
towards that gre 0 goal to which he hoped all Churches 
alike were tone xg, where the distiuctions of their 
various minisfa^ 3 would be lost and -swallowed up 
in the commo objects for which they were insti- 
tuted.” 

A copy of the Bishop’s letter was forwarded to the 
Presbytery of Abertarflf, within the bounds of which 
Glengarry is situated, and the members of the district 
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coTii’t instructed their moderator to reply, that they 
were glad to find that the Bishop of Argyll entertained 
the same views with the Church of Scotland on the 
subject of a jfree exchange of ministerial services 
among all Churches which are sound in the faith. 

The adherents of the High Chiu’ch party, however, 
were not of the same mind with either Bishop Ewing 
or the Ahertarff Presbytery, and in their newspaper 
organs the right reverend preachers were seriously 
called upon to give an account of their reprehensible 
conduct. Unfortunately, in maldng answer to the 
call, both Dr. Thomson and Dr. Wilberforce pleaded 
apologetically that they had simply been discharging 
the duties of a mission,’’ in occupying the Presby- 
terian pulpit ; but ‘Hhe most religious nation in the 
world,” to use Bishop Ewing’s words, ignorant of the 
fact that the term ^mission’ is often employed in 
England merely to designate a service not performed 
in the customary manner, was indignant at being sup- 
posed to be a fit subject for Episcopal conversion.” 

In the following letter the Bishop alludes to the 
disastrous effects of this timid policy : — 

To Bishop WOEDSWOET 

Beoom, GriciSGOW, October I41h, 1871 

“My deab Bishop jlnd Beother, — ^Your letter was the 
only comfort I have had for some time with regard to our 
Scotch episcopate With you, I regret beyond measure 
the outcry raised by some amongst us against the southern 
bishops preaching in a Highland glen, and still more so 
that thty should have thought it needfiil to apologize for 
so doing. But the sphit thus revealed has only led to 
fresh disasters I had accepted the invitat'on of the 
Senatus to preach in the new university hall here, when I 
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Y.Tis interrlictecl by an ej)iscopai brother. I was to use the 
Liturgy if I wished, and I saw no objection to officiating. 
On the contrary, I rejoiced at the j^rosjtect, and this not 
])ecTiiise I was to use the Liturgy, but because I could thus 
join in the worship of a common Eedeemer, with brethren 
divided from us by no insurmountable barriers. But this 
is not to Idc : that is to say, if the interdiction I have 
received is allowed to stand., I now allude to it because 
the facts arc well known, and besides I mention it as the 
question is being forced upon us, and we must answer it, 
both to ourselves and to those among whom we live here, 
'What is the object of our Ministry?’ I confess that if 
the spiiit of which I complain rejDresents the spirit of our 
Scotch Episcopal Church, it is a grave. question with me, and 
I am siu’o it is also with you, whether we should take part 
in a.miuistiy which has so manifestly dejDarted from the 
object for which it was instituted. For, is not fellowship 
the end of the Christian ministry, and is it not the work 
of a true ministry to achieve its end by producing union 
on the way ? Episcopacy, as you' well know, while claim- 
ing superiority of degree, for the well-'hSmg of fhe 
Church, never did, among us, claim to be necessary for its 
vevug. 

Grlasgow may well be j)roud of the magnificent 
university- buildings which have in late years sprung 
up to adorn the city on the western bank of the 
Eelvin. The buildings are still incomplete ; and until 
the erection of a ollege chapel, the SenaLis resolved 
to make use of t large central hall for Sunday ser- 
vices. Eecogni' rg the fact, moreover, that it is only 
through its tt ^logical faculty that the university 
could be said be allied to the Church of Scotland, 
and that professors and students in all departments 
are connected with various denominations of Chris- 
tians, the Senatus further resolved that the temporary 
chapel should be thro'wn open to the ministers of 
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several Chiistian communities in rotation, and in^dted 
clergymen of the Established, Free, and United Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland and of the Episco- 
palian Chni’ches, both in Scotland and in England, to 
conduct a service and deliver a sermon on snccessive 
Sundays. 

From his frequent v'sits in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, from his connection with the university — 
from which he had received an honorary degree — and 
from his well-known liberality of sentiment, it natu- 
rally came to pass that the Bishop was requested by 
Dr. Caird to preach at one of these services. He 
cordially accepted the invitation; but on his accept- 
ance becoming known, the Bishop of Glasgow and 
Gallo-\ '■ay stepped in, claiming a right to inhibit him 
from preaching, Bishoj) Ew'ng considered his inter- 
ference unjustifiable ; for the hall in which it had 
been arranged that he should officiate was not an 
Episcopalian church, and as he had been careful to 
express in his letter to the Archbishop of York, tbe 
only jurisdict'on which could lawfully be claimed by 
any bishop of the Scottish Church was not territorial, 
but only congregational. However, he waived his 
rights in the interests of peace, and, after a copious 
correspondence on the subject of Bishop Wilson’s 
interdict, the Bishop of Argyll addi’essed the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. Caird (now the Principal, but at the 
time, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Glasgow) : — 

Bboom, Novemler 1th, 1871 . 

"You A ill have heard that the Bishop of Glasgow inter- 
poses a barrier to my taking advantage of the land and 
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generous offer ■\\hicli you made me of occupying tlie pulpit 
of the university, and of using there our Liturgy. 

“ I think that I ought to say to you that in doing so, I 
am sure that the Bisli023 had no ohjeet in view save the 
ju’csen-ation of those ecclesiastical barriers which the Avis- 
dom and i)iety of our fathers erected, and which he thinlts 
himself bound to maintain as of jrnmary importance I 
m3’self haA^e formed a very different estimate of their A’^alue, 
and conceive that Avhen in any case they come betAveen 
Christian felloAvshij) and unity, they come hetAA’^een us and 
the objects of their oaaui institution, and cannot therefore 
he considered of jDiimaiy, hut onlj' of secondary importance. 
But I shall not enlarge uxDon this subject here, as I hope 
to express myself more full^' on the matter in the preface 
to a sermon, which I intend eie long to print, and, AA'ith 
your j)ermission, to dedicate to you, the Senatus, and the 
students of the uniAm’sity^ It is the sermon AAhich, under 
other circumstances, I should have i)reached before you 
and them ’ 

The liberal press of Scotland on this, as on so 
many other occasions, Avas unanimous in the expression 
of its appreciation of the catholicity of spirit in urhich 
the Bishop of Argyll had responded to the invitation 
of the Glasgow Senatus. But the only episcopal friend 
who came forward publicly to support him was the 
Bishop of St. AndreAVS, who addressed to the Primus, 
and published in the Crlasgoiv Herald^ an admirable 
letter, in which he wished it to be understood how 
extremely he regretted the course taken by the 
Bishop of Glasgow.’’ 

To Bishop WoRDSAA ORTH : — 

Broom, Glasgoav. 

“ I cannot resist sending jmu a line to thank you for 
your great kindness in coming all this way to see me in 
my low estate. . . Many thanks for your contribution 
to the cause. . . . Christ is the hen* of all the ages. 
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and onr golden age is in tlie future, not in the past. The 
shadow of Peter, thank God, is giving place to a very- 
real presence of Christ himselh” 

To Bishop ■W'oiODS'WOETH : — 

BiSHOPSTOif, Becmlcr 29fJi, 1871. 

“ I am afraid there is no chance of my being with you 
I have never got rid of the illness I had in Rome. I am 
sometimes better, but never Avell, and since I saAV y^ou I 
have never been, I may say, out of my room, having got 
back here v'th great difficulty, and I Imow not when I 
may leave it again. '' 

“I do not Imow AAffiat is the object of the synod, and I 
therefore have no -views to express, but I have Avritten a 
letter to the Primus in ansAA^er to his summons, saying 
that I trust he AviU be able to do something at it to relieve 
the Church of the scandal under Avhich it now labours — of 
refusing to join in common work Avith felloAv-Chiistians, 
from AAffiom circumstances, rather than difference of behef, 
have too long severed us, and by rejecting whom, when 
they were holding out to us the heart and hand of friend- 
ship, we haA^e shocked the whole Christian sentiment of the 
country. Against that rejection no voice has been lifted 
up amongst us, saAm one — ^no doubt an im2Dortant one — ■ 
that of the Bishop of St. AndreA\s I hope some protest 
may go forth from the synod against the act of the Bishop 
of GlasgoA% but I scarcely expect it, as the Primus, when 
he last wrote, evidently had his sympathies with Bishop 
■\ ilson. As for me, I have, in my letter to Dr Caffd, and 
in the preface to my un^neached sermon, made the best of 
Bishop Wilson s case. I shall send the sermon^" to you, 
of course, directly it is published.” 

It was a s'ermoii on peace and goodAvill ’which the 
Bishop had meant to preach before the university. 
It was a sermon breathing only peace and good-will 

“A Sermon for Christmas-lime, 1871-2.” Witli ^ Br^fac? 
Explanatory. By the Eight Eev. Alexander Eiring, LL.E. Glasg., 
D O.L. Oxon., Bishop of Aj’gyll and the Isles in the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. GlasgoAr: James MacLehose. 1871. 
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wliicli lie eyentually published. The official prohi- 
bition of his officiating in the university hall elicited 
no word of bitterness from him, and his discourse is 
throughout in entii’e accordance with its motto, taken 
from tlie Vatican obelisk — 

“ Christ conquers, Christ leigns, Chi’ist governs, 
iNlay Chiist keep his people from every ill.” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

BisnorsTON, Eecemler Zrd, 1871 
" i\[Y DEAR Archbishop, — I do not knoiv if you have 
road Newman’s new edition of bis essays. It is curious 
to see a man obliged by his premises to sa^’^ that that is 
true which he does not in the least believe in his heart 
to be so — a sacrificing the real to the “ ofiicial ” prin- 
eij le. Does not such a phenomenon strongly suggest to 
us the non-recognition of the “ official ” as being in any 
way an essential part of the truth which is by Christ 
Jesus ? 

I see you are engaged with the Bennett matter. How 
strangely the interest has ceased in all these questions, 
and in the case also of the Athanasian Creed. Is it because 
the greater questions are becoming more prominent — ^the 
nature and being of God and of Revelation ? I think so. 
And that we have to face questions, to which, I do not 
doubt, God will give us the answer in due time, but 
which our fathers scarcely dreamt of — the world having 
turned further round, and we, being portions of it, having 
advanced with it. Yet the answer, I believe, is contained 
within the old circumference — viz. the knowledge of the 
Father by the Sou, in the spirit a Inch proceeds from that 
'elationship. Ever Father, ever Son, and all that is requi- 
site on our part, an increase of faith in the Father. 

To the Incumbent of Ballachijijsh : — 

Decembej' 0,1 st, 1871. 

Vy dear Mr. Mackenzie, — I have just got your note 
equesting-me to address your meeting next week. You 
uo'\’^ how I love Ballachulidi and its many memories, and 
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■what pleasure it ahvays- gives me to be there. But at this 
season I cannot venture so far. I trust that your meeting 
and all its arrangements will be successful. You have 
n any supporters and kind friends around you, and these 
are the chiefest earthly treasures ; for there is nothing so 
good as love, so easily carried about, and which costs so little. 
It bears all burdens, and yet is no burden itself. The 
law of Christ is ' Bear ye one another's burdens * ' it was 
this law which led Him to. the Cross, whore He showed His 
divinity — ^not as the Jews thought He should, by coming 
down, but by remaining there. "What a glorious season 
Christmas is ! And how full of meaning ! It mates glad 
and cheers up the otherwise darkest and deadest time of 
the year. The carols of Christmas are indeed angels 
songs, as at this time we have no singers on earth — the 
birds all being silent.” 

To Mrs. EoBmsoN : — 

“ Mt deaeest Clifford, — I cannot leave such, a letter 
as yours unanswered for a day, for in truth one seldom 
gets such letters as yours, for the simple reason that there 
are not many Cliffords in the world (nor many Stewarts oi 
Frasers). They are the cocoa-nuts of this world in which 
the milk is hid. Nina is another of these cocoa-nuts But 
why is it that yith them fewer letters are exchanged than 
with others ? Why ? because you are sure of what you 
read in them, and have not always to be looking to see if 
the money in the bank is safe. And no doubt the assi r- 
ance of the possession of these riches is the source of 
many quiet songs, and of much pleasant though ‘ UT'Con 
scious cerebration,' not less pleasant than the conscious. 
At the same time, dearest Clifford, the world was better 
and brighter once, and it' may be because the eyes were 
brighter and the heart stronger. But yet I think it i 
true that we enter into our higher life with time just 
when the sun sets the stars come out ; and we see mor 
and mightier things than in the day, though the light i 
not so bright. But the question remains, where are f ey 
who made that day so bright ? where the ourselves of 
thirty years ago ? Well, I am here, and I am sure they 
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; rc somcvrliere, and that Tve shall meet in some common 
homo /or theie is but one house aufl one Father. And 
‘^uch love • Love fills the world and the worlds, and up- 
holds the farthest wilderness of stars, and gives life to 
mi I lions of beings upon each of them — such love and such 
a lot of it Can He then be tantalising us vnth the past, 
playing with our tenderest and best feelings as a cat with 
a mouse ’ Then I should be better than God, for I would 
not do it But this is profane, and the truth is therefore 
the other way. For we are only good in our best, and 
love i” our best, and our best is what God is ; and so let 
us lift up our hearts and rise, and rise, and rise.” 
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Bishopston, December 31«^, 1871. 

“ Mt deakest Nina, — write a line, the last to-night, 
to wish you, and yours many happy returns of the New 
Year, about to dawn in an hour ‘ Bing out the old.’ I 
have just finished preaching to such a large congregation 
at nine p M , and ended with the whole of that noble pas- 
sage of Tennyson’s * In Memoriam.’ 

I Send you a few sketches, thinking they might amuse 
you, as they aremostlyillustrations of your own old songs; 
hut they are destined for Uncle John, and I must ask 
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you to forward them to him. One appreciates Bums more 
from home than at home, % e. in Scotland ; and then they 
were very hastily done, and girls and boys I cannot draw ; 
but they will suggest the ideas of the songs. ‘ Lee^iy 
Lindsay,’ who ought to have been, is no lady, whereas 
‘ Coming through the Rye ’ is, and ought not. 

“I shall, perhapSj send you something of the sort, if 
you please, as I fear I must deny myself what I wished' to 
send you, ‘Christopher North’s Recreations’ (all about 
the Mearns), and Alexander, Bunsen’s ‘God in History.’ 
But this year 'this, and Aiany other good works must be 
left ‘ for lack o’ gowd ’ 

" Unlike Maiiey in Purgatory, who had the money but 
could not get at the people, I have the people but cannot 
get at the money. God is the governor, and knows what 
is best. Life is more than meat, and love than life, and 
honesty is necessary for love.” 

The Bishop remained at Bishopston, “ carving from 
a back room,” to use his own words, for the winter 
months. But he preached regularly every Sunday, 
as, without exposure to the keen air outside, he could 
pass directly from' his study into the adjoining church. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


DEM\ STA1?LEY’S LECTURES IN EDINBURGH — DEATH OF 
Jm BO^'TER — MYERS’S CATHOLIC THOUGHTS— DEATH 
OF PROFESSOR MAURICE — DEATH OF DR. NORMAN 
MACLEOD— CHARGE ON INSPIRATION. 1872. 

TX January, 1872, Dean Stanley delivered before 
-- tbe PMlosopbical Institute of Edinburgh four 
lectures on Scottish ecclesiastical history; and pic- 
tui-esque and pathetic the lecturer could not fail to be, 
•when he had such a story to teU as that of the deve- 
lopment of the religious life in Scotland from the 
Celtic ora down to modern times. The lectm’es, as is 
known to many readers, were afterwards published as 
a volume, bearing the title The Church of Scotland 
but copious reports of them appeared in the Scottish 
newspapers of the day, and these were read by 
the Bishop of Argyll with eagerness. For, in 

truth, the Dean, an Enghshman, had been discuss- 
ing, before an audience of Scotchmen, the very 
^questions which, ever since his entrance into the 
^ministry of the Episcopal Church, Alexander Ewing 
had proposed to himself for solution. What his 
impression of the Dean’s treatment of Scottish eccle- 
siastical history was appears in the folio-wing letters: — 
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To Lis Beothee : — 

“Stanley’s lectures show a marvellous acquaintance 
with Scotch facts and their bearings. I almost think they 
are the best things he has ever written (apart from the 
allusion to a certain Celtic bishop), and no doubt they wiU, 
when published, be a popular book ” 

In writing to the Bean on the same subject, the 
Bishop says : — 

“ I would mention, if ydii would excuse me, that you 
have omitted an act which, if injurious and discreditable 
to the Establishment, is yet the hinge on which most of 
its recent history turns — the deposition of Dr. Campbell. 
To that is mainly owing the influx into the Episcopal 
Church of a valuable portion of the Establishment, and 
their desertion so weakened the latter, that at the dis- 
ruption the Calvinistic party carried the day. Now, how- 
ever, Dr. Campbell is the boast of the Establishment At 
a dinner given him on the occasion of his being made 
DD. by the University of Glasgow, three years ago, I 
asked the chairman, Norman Macleod, if they would now 
turn him out ? He replied, ‘ We owe much to Luther, 
but the theology of our days owes a far greater debt to 
Dr. Campbell It was our glory to have brought him 
up,’ and — I whispered — ‘to tmm him out ?’ ” 

February 5th, he writes to his Mend the Eector of 
Clapham, still sufferiug from lingering illness : — 

“ My deau Bowyer, — Alick teUs me he saw you the 
other day, and that he found you wonderfully well — at 
least in spirit. I do not know whether he was father 
confessor enough to find out what your spiritual condition 
was, or whether you were likely to confess to him. But 
in any case I have httle doubt that he reports truly, 
when he writes that you were cheerful, and at rest. In 
one sense it is a great rest to be ill — so ill as to have no 
power of choice left At. such a time one learns to be 
as a little child' — contented to see others at work around ; 
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and, perhaps, too, in 3ucli a season, one sees more clearly 
the face of the Father, and enters more fully into the 
<lecper meaning of life, than Avhen one is engaged in the 
actmty of dut}'^ Indeed, the childlike spirit seems to 
me '•0 divine, that I have often thought that the boy who 
says, ‘ I will play at being a soldier or a sailor,’ or the girl 
who is busy witl her doll, is far nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than the hardest worker who toils and pants, as if 
God were an austere master, and as if life at best 'meant 
only vanity and vexation of spirit The former are happy 
harmonious portions of this beautiful world of God, the 
latter seeijis to have lost himself' and all sense of the 
beautiful ” 

On February 23rd he thus writes to Dr. Camp- 
bell 

“ I have had my time greatly taken up ■with that busi- 
ness of Bishop A bison’s, and I cannot say how much it 
has impressed me with the feeling that those apparently 
innocent things, apostolic succession and high views 
(as they are called) of the Christian Sacraments, are really 
anti- Christian in their operation. When they take shape 
m actual life, they reveal their meaning to be a doctrine 
of election, which is just so much worse than the common 
one that it is external and official, aud which, moreover, 
renders the sacraments themselves uncertain in their 
efficac}^, by demanding the co-operation of the will of the 
minister, if the reception of them is to be savingly bene- 
ficial. How destructive this doctrine must be of all simple 
and immediate fellowship between man and man, and 
between man and God, I need not say. And yet it is 
a growing thing in the Church of England. 

“ I have, as you know, stopped the ' Present Day 
Papers ’ Dear Mr. Erskine’s letters were published under 
a feeling little short of worship for himself. In publishing 
them I ran the risk of all the Episcopal judgments, 
especially when I put forward his latest, and, I believe, 
most valuable testimony in the direction of Mr Maurice’s 
conclusions on the restoration of aU things 
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“ Well, sixty years hence, perhaps, these few words of 
his in his letters will reveal the real life which was once 
among us ; though, unlike St. Paul, his bodilj presence 
was more than his hooks. I never cease to feel thankful, 
dear Mr, Campbell, that 3mu put yom- thoughts into forms 
which njo^l remain I sent, some weeks ago, your 
‘ Thoughts on Revelation,’ to Pm’e Hyacinthe, whom last 
spring I saw much of in Rome.” 

This "was the last letter .which Alexander Ewing 
wrote to his much esteemed friend. A few days after 
it was penned came the news of Dr. CampbeU’s 
sudden death, and the following letter of condolence 
was sent to his widow : — 

To Mrs. Campbell : — 

Bishopston, March \Zth, 1872^ 

“ Perhaps beyond the circle of your own family no one 
will miss him who has gone more than I shall ; not that I 
saw much of him, but he was here to refer to, and to be, 
as he was ever, a help in time of need. No one owed 
more to his theology than I did, though many have turned 
it to better account. BQs works, and those of my first 
teacher, Mr. Erskine, form a double star idiich has light- 
ened an otherAvise dark and dreary night. But if his loss 
is so great to me, what is it to you, dear ^Rlrs Campbell ? 
And yet what my daughter tells me jmu said is, I doubt 
not, true — ‘No one could ha’^e been so long with him, 
and not know how to bear it.’ But he has not gone, in 
any true sense, at all. I feel myself, and you must feel 
still more full}’’, that he can never go away. The influence 
of his life is navar absent from us Would that we could 
feel that our influence was as strong 'v ith them ; and no 
doubt in some sense it is, for I cannot but believe that 
those who are separated fron us for a time miss the love 
and affection which God gave them in us, and which our 
own hearts assure us He is keeping for them. The hght 
he gave to those in want of light was immense. His 
‘Atonement’ and his ‘Thoughts on Revelation’ are books 
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wliich can nerer die , and those ^ho know them best like 
them most, and read them oftenest. That on the ‘Atone- 
ment’ I neTer leaye home without taking with me. I 
trust something will be done in the way of a memoir — ^per- 
haps by his sons. There never was a life which shed more 
blessings of the higher sort amongst men than the equally 
calm and j^atient yet noble life of your husband, whether 
as a suffei'ing or as a triumphant martyr. May we all so 
patientl}’’ live in faith, that we may attain to where he 
now doubtless shines, by the side of Him whom here he 
confessed in the days of trial, of darkness, and all but 
alone May that eternal light which now shines on him 
enlighten us, and may his rest be ours ” 

In Pebrnary lie also heard with great sorrow of the 
death of his miich-Yalned friend Mr. Bowyer, and he 
thus wrote to his brother : — 

“ This week we have both lost two great branches from 
the tree of life — ^Bowyer and Dr. J McLeod Campbell. 
Bear Bowyer I hoped to see in the spring, but he has now 
another spring than ours. The truest and best friend, 
save yourself, I ever had — always the same, and always 
abounding Lucca, Pisa, Oapham — all associated with 
him ” 

Prom the seclusion of Bishopston came also, during 
the month of Pebruary, the following letter to Bishop 
Wordsworth : — 

“ Mt dear Shadow of St. Andrew, — I wish you had 
been on the committee which discussed Athanasius I had 
thoughts of writing to you a letter as to creeds, and may 
do so still I am very far horn indifferent, quite other- 
V ise. But the moment one grows anxious about religion, 
and asks, ‘What mean ye by this service?’ the cry is 
‘ Rationalism, rationalism * ’ and they will not receive you 
because your face is as if you would go to Germany But 
there are no greater rationalists than St. Athanasius and 
St. Paul, whom the former does not explain, though he 
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tries his best, poor fellow 1 In the meantime, our faith is 
to be provisional, until it is ascertained if there is any- 
thing reaUy good in these MSS in Venice ! There (wfZe 
Humboldt) was once a parrot who had the onl}^ remains of 
the language of an extinct tribe of Indians. Our friends 
wish to cage us up with that bird 

“I have not made up my mind whether the old- 
war-horse represents Athanasius himself or his deacon. 
Only a deacon would have no right to use such strong 
language, and, after all, it is i^omebody’s language What* 
Stanley said in Edinburgh did good, -not because he spoke 
well of you and me, but because, say what they will, 
Stanley’s facts are as good as his way of putting them , 
and I have not a doubt in the world that he has given a 
great tonic to establishments, the principle of which is so 
precious both to you and to me He made one or two 
mistakes, such as our ‘ humble ’ support. No bishop likes 
such a word as that — ^ten-ible fellows, bishops ! If it had 
not been for them we should have been all Christians to- 
day. Theie were eight hundred at the Vatican Council'! 
— more than twice as many as at Nice ; but this episode 
as to bishops is but a burst of that rocket which has let 
Its stick fall into the eyes of the Aberdeen presbyters. 
They have been making a great disturbance, insisting on 
that which is neither in our articles nor in Scripture.” 

The criticisms called forth by the Bishop’s unspoken 
Tiniversity sermon Tvere many and various, but in the 
diocese of Aberdeen they took shape as a requisition 
signed by a large body of presbyters desiring Dr. 
Ewing to give an explanation of the statements con- 
tained in the preface. 

A few of his .personal jfr ends were indignant at 
some remarks on the sermon which had appeared in a 
certain newspaper. But of these, as of the requisition 
of the Aberdeen presbyters, the Bishop could only 
Avrite : — 
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“ I did nol see the paper of wliicli you speak Happily 
for me, people only send me tlie pleasant, and not the 
unpleasant, criticism ; but no notice should ever be taken 
either of the one or of the other Ecclesiastical persons 
are, above aU others, liable to these attaclsis, and so much 
the more liable in proportion as they take a strong or even 
a distinctive side. Besides, who but ecclesiastics burn 
each other ? Howbeit, the less of fire and wrath the 
better. 

“ I do not hold the propositions which the presbyters 
diaw out fi'om my preface, nor are they there ; and as I 
am alive to give the author’s true meaning, it can easily 
be arrived at. But then they will say, ‘ Aha, aha, old 

snail, we soon made you drav in your horns 1 ’ Very 

galling this to a Celt, and of veiy doubtful service to the 
truth. I shall consider before I write I certainly do not 
believe that apostolic succession is needful, any more than 
I believe that it is needful for the Queen to be a Stuart 
to be a queen It is absurd to make disbelief of apostolic 
succession into a case, and this the Primus knows I had 

some thoughts of writing to him, but I shall wait, and 

meanwhile send my thoughts anonymously to the Contem- 
'porary Review ” 

In the meantime the Bishop was watching with 
keenest anxiety the larger interests of the sister 
CTinrch in England — her doings in Convocation and 
the recent attempts of some of her members, to super- 
sede Bishop Colenso by the consecration of another 
Bishop for Hatal. 

“ Bishop Eden,” he writes, “ is off just now to arrange in 
London with Brechin and Edinburgh for another bishop 
in South Africa, contrary to my protest In doing so 
they are merely aiming a side blow at the Chifrch of Eng- 
land, and the principle of an establishment 

“ I have made up my ind to withdraw from the Board 

“ Anglo-Catliolicism.” An »xticle in the September number of 
tbe Co 7 itc 7 nporary Review. 
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of Missions. I objected personally, and in writing to the 
Primus, to tbe consecration of Bishop Macrorie. It does 
not in any way fulfil my idea of missions to the heathen. 
Besides, I think it time to do something to check the 
downward course on which our little Church has entered, 
and its entire denial (in these last years) of the principles 
of the Reformation. The Gape Echo, a paper friendly to 
Bishop Gray, says “the consecration of Bishop Macrorie was 
marked with a ritual celebration which would have made 
our fathers stare, hut which we hope our grandchildren 
win think meagre. What is the meaning of this? It 
IS, perhaps, good for the savages ! ” 

The Primus begged Bishop Ewing to reconsider his 
decision, asking him if he might not well rejoice that 
Christ was preached in any way. But the Bishop 
replied that he could only assent to the general 
proposition of the Primus, his contention with the 
party with whom he refused to act arising from the 
fact that they claimed the exchisive right to preach 
the Gospel, and denied to others the liberty they 
demanded for themselves. 

It was during this time that the Bishop conceived 
the project of publishing the “ Catholic Thoughts ” of 
the Rev. Erederic Myers, which it will be remembered 
were fii’st placed in his hands iu 1848. 

With the humility which was as characteristic of 
as was his courage in proclaiming unpopular 
truths, he assumed towards the new-found “thoughts 
the attitude rather of a disciple than of a sympathizer 
who, by methods and strugglings personal to himself, 
had reached the same conclusions as Mr. Myers had 
prev ously adopted, and consequently he not only 
desired that Mr. Myers’s work should be introduced 
to the notice of the public, but seemed to think that 
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in publishing it he ■would be leaving to tbe 'world “ a 
more important legacy than any utterances of his 
own.’’ 

The “ Catholic Thoughts ” consist of four books, 
the first t VO on the Church of Christ and the Church 
of England. At the time when kir. Myers was pursuing 
his quiet meditations in the retirement of Keswick, 
Oxford — and soon all England — was ringing -with the 
loud-toned enunciation of a claim to apostolic authority 
on the part of certain ministers of the Established 
Church. That claim appeared to some at the time only 
the sport of heated ecclesiastical fancy. It roused others 
to. a passionate antagonism, such as found utterance in 
the vehement pamphlets which the late Isaac Taylor 
brought out at intervals under the title of Ancient 
Christ’ anity.” Mr. Myers had too much humour not 
to perceive the ludicrousness of the position of infal- 
libility — ^for it meant nothing less than that — occupied 
by a clique of teachers belonging to a Church whose 
peculiar national existence, in its present relations, was 
simply due to the fact that it had broken with infal- 
libility. He saw, moreover, -with the fine intuitive 
faculty which belonged to him, that spiritual truths, 
in the profoundest acceptation of the words, must 
at least be as independent of. authority as a common 
rule of arithmetic. Perhaps few saw so clearly as 
he did the “drift” of the Oxford movement, but 
he did not rush forward to oppose it 'with party 
watchwords or personal denunciation. He .could 
not doubt that any manifestat’on which exalted itself 
against the liberty where-with Christ maketh free 
must pass away before an ampler unveiling of the 
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light which is in Christianity itself, and that a tine 
Catholicism would, as the fulness of the times drew 
on, replace all the narrow conTentionalities which had 
been propounded or accepted by those who seemed to 
labour under the halluciaation that the Church or 
humanity is in want of another foundation than that 
which is laid in the love, the sacrifice, the brother- 
hood that are found with Christ in G-od. 

In the third and fourth books of the Catholic 
Thoughts ” Mr. Myers treats of the relation of the 
Bible to Christianity and Hebrew Monotheism. And, 
perhaps, we do not yet possess in our insular literature 
any work which can be regarded as either occupying 
the same ground as that over which Mr. Myers travels, 
or as worthy to be the substitute for his essay. 

In the month of March the Bishop had an attack 
of severe illness while the guest of his daughter at 
Broom, and when still unable to leave his room he 
sent forth from his seclusion the following letters : — 

“ To THE EdI or of the ‘ GLASGOW HeRALD ’ 

“ Your appreciative and able article on the death of 
the Rev F D Maurice will no doubt be deeply felt and 
gratefully responded to by a wide and increasing circle 
Nothing could be more true than your concluding words — 

‘ The* Enghsh Church has never had a more devoted fol- 
a more faithful son ’ Nor may I add was there 
one who had less token of her recognition 

“ I have travelled in lands where only the names of two 
of our clergy were known, and one of these was that of 
Frederick Maurice — a Transylvanian bishop, a Sicilian 
priest) and a German Pfarrer having spoken of him to me 
as the only English theologian (with one other exception) 
of whose wriUngs they had any knowledge. 

” But his own country and Church had no distinction 
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to confer on him Some ycfi'*s ago, when his health 
v/as failing, application was made in his behalf for the 
deanery of St Panhs, which was then vacant But the 
application was refused, and the appointment was bestowed 
upon one vdiose orthodoxy, as orthodoxy is now defined, 
was unimpeachable, but whose theology simply strikes at 
the root of all rational belief, assuming, as it does, that 
3ve can know nothing whatever of the character of God 
Himself, and must be contented with the announcement 
of certain arbitrary or merely ‘regulative laws.’ Mr. 
]\Iaurice’s theolog}’- on the other hand was worthy of the 
name, for he held that in revelation God Himself and not 
merely a code of lavs is set forth, and that He is so 
manifested to us that we can with confidence and hope 
leave the destinies of aU men in His hands He taught 
that God is the Father of all men, that in consequence 
there is no escape jfrom the exactions of His perfect laws, 
and that His one great object in the infliction of punish- 
ment was the amelioration and not the final misery or 
destruction of His children. But such teaching was 
not to be tolerated in high places, and neither the 
State nor Church forgave in Mr. Maurice this his unpar- 
donable sin For it was neither the State nor the 
Church, but the University of Cambridge, w^hich poured 
honour upon him. Yet no one has been more forward 
and unwearied than he was in the promotion of all 
schemes which had for their object the regeneration either 
of the individual or of society. It is a pregnant lesson 
"We are by no means condemning authorities who enforce 
the laws of their churches or their states, but we would 
call attention to the fact that the greatest and most valu- 
able teaching which the world has ever heard was first of 
all rejected by it. The Jews stoned their prophets, but 
aftewards built their sepulchres 

“ All men can discern the signs which are visible in the. 
outward heavens, but all do not discern this time. We 
have just seen the highest theological teachers of our day 
cast out. ' Erskine rejected, we understand, from Holy 
Communion by a Scottish bishop. Dr John Campbell 
deposed by the Establishment, Maurice left to die un- 
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honoured It is the fashion to say the Broad Church 
is in the ascendant The saying may be accepted, if by 
the Broad Church is meant only the vague liberalism to 
which all things are equally true. But the saying can- 
not be allowed, if by the designation ‘ Broad Church ’ 
it is intended to characterize those who believe in God 
as the Father of many others than those who come to 
TTim by churches or by the standards of churches 
Such men are not in the ascendancy In all the churches 
they are laying down their lives But their time will 
come, and though they are mow sowing in tears, the chil- 
dren of their opponents will build them sepulchres It 
is the incoming of a new day, but those who have watched 
for and hastened it are now perishing of their night 
watch 

“ We see that the body of Mr Maurice has already been 
offered a sepulchre in Westminster Abbey We cannot 
blame his friends for refusing it But it would have been 
weU if his living voice had been heard within its walls 
along with his who assuredly would have welcomed him 
there — ^the large-hearted Dean of the Abbey Maurice’s 
voice is now still , but no man probably in his day did 
more to tmn back the infidelity of our time — ^not in the 
sense of affecting the masses, but in the sense of affecting 
the few by whom, in course of time, the masses are 
affected More than one eminent writer for the press is 
indebted for most of his religious enlightenment to the 
counsels of ]\Ir Maurice If it be true that his line of 
thought has little influence with scientific or materialistic 
reasoners, it is generally admitted by them that, did 
premises allow any inference for the being of God 
ai ill, it would be in the direction of the laurician 
theology But I must not trespass on your space with 
what was intended to be a postscript to your own obituary, 
and an echo of that one note of sorrow and of honour i hich 
you, sh, struck so well I cannot better sum up or finish 
what I have to say, than in the words of a remarkable 
poem just published in your city, ‘Oliig Grange,’ in which 
these lines occur, not only applicable to its hero, but to 
Mr Mamice and many others who have fought the same 
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%lii and died the same death — ^lived b37- death, and died 
^ 3 ’ hying- : — 

' Lut all through life T see a cro‘?s 
Where sons ol God 3deld np their breath : 

There is no gain, except by loss, 

There is no life except by death,. 

There is no -vision but by faith, 
hTor g'lory but by bearing shame, 

Nor justice but by taking blame ; 

And that Eternal Passion saith, 

Be emptied of glory and right and name.’ ” 

To Bishop WoRDS-w^onTn: : — 

Broom, Thoiinliebajs , April 12l/i, 1872. 

. . I have no quaiTel tvith the Athanasian Creed 
itself, hut with its flaming s-word. I want the tree of life 
to be its own. sanction and security^. To me it is profane 
to stand up and describe the Almighty to Himself as we 
do in this creed, and then proclaim what will be the con- 
dition of those who do not think as we do. And I do not 

doubt (notwithstanding ^’s dance before the ark) that 

the creed is the product of a barbarous age ; but all the 
same I think that the alternatives between which we have 
to choose are these two — the recognition of Christ as being 
one with God, or the conclusion that there is no God 
at all. 

“As to education, I am much inclined to go m for the 
scheme which requires that the Bible be read in all 
schools, and gives up all catechisms.. The loss of these 
would be more than compensated by the universality of 
the use of the Bible, while the condition might smooth 
the way as to Ireland and the priests. 

“ I see so much of the evTs of church worship abroad, 
that my very love for the invisible makes me fear and 
shrmk from visible churches perhaps over much.” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

April 20t7i, 1872. 

“I dare say you are in the midst of Convocation, and a 
-letter will be a bother about our little affairs in the North, 
— a storm in a tea-cup, which is of no consequence unless 
you happen to be in the tea-cup. And no3 3 ’-ou-have a 
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storm in the great sea of England I am very much 
struck mth the change in the Church, or rather the 
clergy, of- England since good Archbishop Sumner’s time. 
First these Eitualists creep in, humbly aj)ologizing and 
excusing themselves, and then they stand up and 
denounce others as heretics, rrhile they call Crantner, 
Latimer, and Eidley ‘imbeciles,’ and Luther ‘a rascal- 
Meanwhile, aU England is on the gaze, and the reckoning is* 
made, whether such a ministry should be paid for, and 
whether, if they were not paid for, they would not dis- 
appear. They are the greatest danger to the Establish- 
ment the Chm'ch of England has yet seen, doing for her 
just what the priests have done elsewhere, severing the 
clergy from the people — shunting Christianity into a special 
siding The action of the Irish Church as to the Prayer 
Book is very hopeful, and notliing, I think, can be more 
instructive than the comments on it ‘ Such men,’ it is 
alleged, ‘ are possibly not ordained, the rites having been 
so mutilated ’ Oh • where does wisdom dwell, and what 
is the place of its rest ? ” 

After having been confined to his room for nearly 
a month, the Bishop once more could venture out of 
doors. But it was with very mingled feelings that he 
found himself again moving about in a neighbourhood 
which had long been as a holy land to him. There 
was no Sir John to welcome him at PoUoc, and his 
friends Erskine and McLeod Campbell had also 
passed away. But there was stiU. left one man within 
reach to whom he could turn with sympathy, now 
that the old familiar faces were taken from his -sight 
— ^Br. FTorman Macleod — and on one of the first days 
after his recovery he drove into Glasgow to spend an 
hour with him, little dreaming that he was going to 
take a last farewell of that genial and greatly gifted 
Scotchman. 
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A few days afterwards tlie Bishop wrote to Mrs. 
j\Iac]eod the following characteristic letter, on the 
occasion of his hearing a report of the sale of the 
property of Geddes, which belonged to her family; 
1 a it it was only a few weeks later when he had to 
(‘ondole with her on a loss which perhaps moved the 

hcai’l of Scotland more than any other event had done 

* 

since f c death of Thomas Chalmers, and not only so, 
1 nt ^vhich, as Br. Ewing writes elsewhere, “ was felt 
by all, from "Windsor to Pitcaii’n’s Island.” 

“My dear Mrs. Macleod,- — There was no famine here 
yesterday, save of “ the Mackintosh lament,” while I fear 
A on had a real cause for lament yourself as to Geddes. I 
< nite sympathize with yon in that matter, and feel that 
one tiling worth becoming a Jew for was that land reverted 
to its original possessors in fifty years. It was a good law; 
and with all onr progress I am sure that if a family has 
but a cottage to which all the scattered sons and daughters 
may look, from Jerusalem or India, or from the ends of the 
earth, as a ^iecl-d-terre, it has, next to living parents, the 
best human anchorage below. As I have not now one bit 
of the land possessed by mj’- father or his fathers, I am 
trying to make a ‘ family seat ' of the plate chest, and I 
liojie to give it to my eldest son to sit on, and hand down 
— a succession of spoons, you will sajc Well ! .when 
Abraham became laird of Canaan, it is said, he did not 
find aU he wanted, but he discovered that the only thing 
.which could keep him and his children together w£ s a city 
which had its foundations not in title-deeds, but in God ; 
and yet now and then we do loathe tha.t light food, and 
crave a diet of flesh (" Diet of Worms’), of brick and mortar, 
earth and water — in short, Geddes and the sandy flats of 
Nahn, and the hills of Cromarty,. and the Findhorn Eiver. 

T-he “ Mackintosh Lament ” was a favourite air of the Bishop’s, 
was one which he speciall)’- hked to hear played hy Mrs. Mac- 
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Yet, perhaps, even these hear likeness to some pattern on 
the Mount. 

" Remember me pray to the Arch-Druid of the West ” 
To the Same : — 

June, 1872 . 

“ Little did I think when I last wrote to you that he 
was ill Most of all do I now regret that, though his near 
neighbour for so long, it is but lately that' I really knew 
him. 

" The little note your son was so kind as to send gave 
me great comfort, for he telljs me that you were greatly 
supported. It is well to forget the things which are 
behind, and to reach forward to those which are before — 
to dwell as far as is possible on the future, not in the past 
The past will recall itself in a thousand ways, at a thousand 
turns, with flashes of soitow and sudden pain ; and it is 
better it should be so. But we must not dwell on it, but 
on the future ; for if a e drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine here, Ave shall drink it new and reneAved in our 
Father’s kingdom. And at is a Father’s Idngdom — as he 
used to repeat and believe — ^a kingdom not bounded by 
this AA'’orld, but one of ' many mansions.’ Seeing him, as 
I did, ahvays full of life and rejoicing in his strength, and 
doing all things with such apparent ease to himself, it is 
difficult to connect him, in my mind, with the need of 
Te^t. But doubtless rest was needed. Y^e did not see 
hoAV much trial he bravely endured, and no doubt it is 
better that it should be as it is, than that he should have 
knoAvn weary yeai-s of broken body and an exhausted 
mind. He has died in full Augour, in the midst of his 
conflict, as have so niany other martyrs ; and doubtless, 
treading here the path they trod, he has ascended AAuth 
them How gi*eat the legacy he has left us in that good 
example and that encouraging career ^ — ^far better for all of 
us than any other ancestral inheritance. 

“I dare not trust myself to say all I AA^ould about him 
^his thorough and genuine response to every emotion of 
the heart, his genial companionshiiD, his high and lofty 
ideal, his true love and womhip of the Lord and Saviour. 
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To lose sncli an one is miicli, but to have Imown and 
loved him is far more Yet tlie fact of our having once 
loved 1 im is a pledge fiom a loving God and Father that 
he is to be ours again in the fulness of time For if we 
who are evil know how to give good gifts unto our chil- 
dren, shall not our Heavenly Father, who is so much better 
than we are in that 'in which we are best — our love and 
righteousness — ^give us all good things ? May He strengthen 
your hands and encourage jmur heart, dear Mrs Macleod, 
in waiting and in doing what He has given you to do. 
You have the prayers and sympathies, I may say, of all 
tliis nation, h-om the very throne to the poorest classes in 
our largest cities, and in prayer you can realise the com- 
munion of saints and the presence of his sphit who is still 
one with you. ” 

As soon as the Bishop was able to leave Broom 
he rejoined Lady Alice in Edinbui’gh, at the house 
of Dean Eamsay, only, however, to be again laid uj) 
for a month with severe illness. I have just,” he 
says, ^‘had my holiday (the clerical two months), and 
most of it was spent in bed, with three doctors to pay 
for it — a curious provision of nature that suffering 
costs ]noney.” 

To the Archbishop : — 

23 , Ainslie Place, Edieburgh, May ' iZrd , 1872 . 

‘'I need not say how grieved I was not to be able 
to go and see you, and to have some further happy 
intercourse, and talk of the things which happen on 
the way, ere the great gates shut upon us * I was, 
indeed, very ill, and the many strides of these last 
years make me feel the need of that first necessity — ‘ the 
taking of the manhood into God.’ I hear you are so well, 
and doing so much on all hands ; I hope you will not 
overdo it. Now you are at Stonehouse — where I wish I 
was with you, as I should see more of you there than at 
Lambeth — will you not come to Scotland ? You are sure 
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I tliink, to come to Dollar, and ma}'-, I .trust, come on to 
tlie great West Coast, and see us all, and ' Bisliop’s Eock,’ 
and, once more, Locligilpliead and Port William, where 
there is no snow nor heat, no Arctic bears or Bengal tigers. 
You must have been grieved, as I was, at the result of 
Convocation. It is a step backwards, there is no doubt ; 
not the index of a crisis, which we should not dread, but 
of the stead3’- rise of that ‘ Catholic revival’ which is utterly' 
powerless against the absolute enemies of revealed truth, 
though fled to by so man}’- as a protection. We are, I 
fear, drifting into the Continental state of infidelity, co"iin< 
ultrmnontanism., and yet there are the indications of a 
larger day, which I thoroughly believe is near at hand, in 
which the teachings of St. Paul and St. John, announcing the 
love of God to the whole world, ivill supplant our narrow 
definitions and antiquated symbols. Our dear Dean Eamsay 
— Gdtimus Scotorum’' — ^is going to London in the middle of 
J une, for the last time, no doubt I know he would mucli 
like to see you, and you would like, I am sure, to see him, 
and hear his Scottish ‘ Eeminiscences ’ Perhaps you 
could give him some ? His book is in the twenty-fii'st 
edition. His letter about the Glasgow College seinion did 
infinite good in Scotland, and 'I am glad to say that Bishop 
Cotterill seems inclined to follow in his steps, I trust to* 
be able to leave this to-morrow, and to get as far as Broom, 
and then on to Bishopston next week I cannot expect to 
hear from you all the ins and outs of the past affairs. 
Time is too j)recious, and an arclihishop must not write of 
these things, save under the seal of .Confession 1 I hope 
you did not dislike what I said in the last. Conteiiyporary, 
and in a little while I mean to do something more in the 
same direction, for what else, save God himself, is there 
worth living for, if not Ecdesia Dei 1 though, alas ! ilie vxiy 
to Him, too often proclaimed by the Church, is so very 
difficult to find, that it might seem as if liv'ng for her were 
a barren and unfruitful worlc” 

To Lord Glasgow : — 

Bishopston, June 1872. 

** My dear Lord, — I write to you now that you may 
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turn over at 3*0111* leisure ivliat I ■would suggest as to tlie 
futiu’c of the college, or, I sliould sa}'-, cathedral ; for 
college is a poor word I know nothing lies nearer to 
3^our heart, and I sec by the preparations on the island 
that 3*011 intend to be much there 3’-ourse]f. I think you 
might make' it a -^’orking cathedral, on the plan of the old 
abbey at Iona. Cathedrals have become caviare, because 
they 1 ave been capita mortiia, and that we cannot afford. 
But something of the sort is reall3'- needed in the High- 
lands and Islands, if the remnant of the old Episcopal 
Clnirch there is to be kept alive. We have canons hono- 
rary and ordinary, but both are as yet merel3’" ornamental. 
Now, I should be inclined to make honorary ctoons of 
those who can do no work, and to give stalls to the work- 
ing clerg3’- ; in the first instance, to those who are working 
in our oldest fields of labour, where there are no rich to 
maintain a clerg3'^man, and where, in consequence, the con- 
gregations are in danger of 'd3dng out — such as Ballachulish, 
Duror, Glencreran, and Skye. . Much good would be 
secured b3’’ an arrangement which enabled the incumbents 
of these spheres to reside from time to time in the cathe- 
dral. Hitherto, I am sure, yom* -wishes have not been 
fiilfilled by mere tuition and a few English students, nor 
has the college been sufficientl3’’ united -with the county 
and the diocese. The clerg3’^ feel this, and if we could 
only give stalls in the first instance, and afterwards see 
our way to a small endo-wment of some £60 per annum, 
it would considerably brighten our future. _ I confess I 
should like to see ‘ Ballachulish,’ ‘ Duror,’ ‘ Glencreran,’ over 
the stalls on my next visit.” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

Bishopston, of St. Johvtho Baptist, 1872. 

“I do not know if, in the midst of so much that 
occupies you at this moment, a voice from the wilderness 
is likely to get a 'hearing, particularly if it be only that 
of a curlew, signifying nothing but "wildness and great 
solitude. Poor Norman Macleod (why should I say 
poor ?), a noble and genial spirit, has been taken from 
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us, in the midst of his hearty and happy life, und 'vve 
are so much the poorer. How few are left to whom u e 
can go for sj mpathy and succour I What a mowing there 
has been the last two years ! — ^Bunsen, Erskine, McLeod 
Campbell, Maurice, Norman Macleod. I dare say there 
are 7,000 left somewhere, but I do not Icnow idiere. 

“ I do not Imou what to think of the Bennett judgment. 
Stanley says, ' What is sauce for the goose is also sauce 
for the gander ’ — Gorham and the ‘ Essays ' being the 
goose, and Bennett, I suppose, the gander. Perhaps > But 
if you have S 3 "m 2 oathy with the goose, and none with the 
gander, you do not wish such sauce And I think, at 
least, that in the Church of England, as established by 
law, the gander is a bird likety to devour his own ofispring. 
Of course, it is righteous that ‘judges should give the 
benefit of the doubt to ‘the prisoner; but if the result of 
a judgment is to make void the law, then we may lose a, 
good laxu and retain a bad subject. Such a judgment is 
neither Avise nor fair Did I not believe that Imv signifies 
little in these matters, and that it is the public spirit which 
is all-important, I should be anxious about the Church of 
England ; and I think it is high time to endeavour to 
raise that S 2 )irit into the belief of the truth that revelation^ 
is the comx>lement and not the contradiction of reason, else 
reason and simple will be sure to a in one of these 
days I was veiy thankful to see the stand you made 
against the retention of a creed we do not believe, that is, 
so far as the anathemas are conceraed, and that is all jour 
quarrel Avith it, as it is mine. Aa’chdeacon Qaughton raises 
an entirety false issue in saying ‘ the dislike of the creed 
is the dislike of the doctrine of the Trinity' No true 
Churchman denies that Christ is God. The question now is 
between Christ being God on the part of believers in the 
various Churches, and there being no God at all. Blessed 
be His Hoty Name, He and Christ are One. Christ is One 
Avdth Him, the Most High, for ever. The Creed of St. 
Athanasius will go, like the Pope, from the ambition of 
monoj)oty, while having realty so little to give after aU. 
But I fear the gander will become a great bird, and destroy 
much of the fair pastures of England. ' It is not so much 
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wliat they eat, as -what they tread doAvn,’ said- an objecting 
fiirmer on the subject of these birds to me. 

“It was a great loss to me this year, and I may say last 
}a:ar too, my dear Arclibishop, not to see 3^011 and yours 
— so fcAV s}unpathizers, as I said -before, being now left. 
How few of those who started in life at the same time as 
we did, and know about and care about the same things, 
remain ! Noruian Macleod is an irreparable loss, and 
none but a Scotchman can know hovj great. Did 3’-ou see 
that friglitful letter of the Moderator of the General (Free) 
Assembly, in which he said that there were none of them 
who did not liold the most rigid tenets of Calvin ? I do 
not believe it. 

“Is there any chance of 3*011 this.3^ear in the fair 
northern- laud ; 3’-ou and 3^111* dear wife and the bairns ? 

It is not now such a ‘far cry to Loch Awe,’ and many 
would like to- see you there, man3* wlio I fear may not see 
3’ou elsewhere. Pra3'- do think of it, my dear lord, ere the 
night cometh, which is settling down upon us all, and 
which has- removed so many out of our sight — blessed be 
God however, but for a time, a little time, when we shall 
find, them ‘new’ in the kingdom of heaven!” 

To Bishop WoEDSwoRTH : — 

BisnorsTON, Juno 2%fh, 1872. 

“ I was nearly a month in 3'’our lower regions, laid up, 
at our good friend and ‘ episcopal patriarch,’ Dean Kamsa3’-’s. 
I was on m3^ way to London, but was obliged to return 
here. I had three doctors, but nevertheless - 1 got better I 
I should much have liked to have seen 3mu, as there was 
much, to talk about. Could 3^11 not come here about the 
time of m3^ synod (to be held the third Wednesday in 
Se|)tember), and give us 3mur help — not to spy the naked- 
ness of the land, but the ruddy legs and beards of the 
Celts ? I am going to deliver a Charge upon the new 
translation of the Scriptures, which will be of great use to 
you 1 ” 

To the Eev. A. J. Eoss ; — 

Bishopston, July 9fh, 1872. 

“ I am sorry to hear that you are not to be in Mull 
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this year, and I fear there is no chance therefore of your 
preaching our synod sermon, as 5^11 do not hold a charge 
On considei’ation, I agree "with jmii that, even if yon cared 
to come so far, it would scarcely do, save on the second 
day. Could you give us a discourse on that day ? I 
should he delighted, and the others also ; and if you can 
come, I can take you in Pray let me kno\ 

"I see in the Spectaloi' a constant whipping of the 
bishops as to the Athanasian Ci'eed, and I heartily wisli it 
would answer its end ; but they do not seem to'respond, 
save A ith a. baclavard movement I am not much of a 
bishop, and not one at all in the eyes of many, but I have, 
some feeling for my order, and also think that some 
clergy A ould not feel weakened by the hearty bacldng of 
even one bishop ” 

To Archbishop Tait : — 

BisnopsTON, Inhj 22nd, 1872 

" Is there any chance of your coming this Avay ^ I hope 
so We are off to-day to Stonefield, Oban, Invercoe, 
Gleiicreran, &c., &c Letters, if addressed here, vill 
follow us, and I should at once, and how gladly, return to 
\ elcome you here, and kill that fatted calf Avhich I see 
from the Avindovs; or, if thought better, take it about 
AAUth US, V hilst Are go here, there, and CA’^ery where together 
I can offer you a yacht, too, at the end of August,* and Are 
could go together to Mull and Fort Wilham 

" I am strangely better, and hope to live till eighty * My 
brother and his a ife are here, and my youngest son (Arith 
tAro prizes and a half, and honourable mention), from 
Trinity College, Glenalmond " 

To bi? Bkother. 

Invercoe, August. 

" Would you were here AAuth me to see the everlasting 
solitude of Glencoe ' the red hght on its hiUs, the setting 
sun, and the dark glen. There is no place like Invercoe — 
the Avateifalls, the woods, the clear river, the solemn sun- 
sets, and the stupendous hills I shall I hope give a 
lecture at the Baliachulish quarries on Wednesday, on 
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Prince ^liarlie and liis j\len, not altogether leaving out 
the Xcnjiirors and tlie Anglo-CathoHcs, "who, forgetting 
Charlie and his men, occupy themselves with cups and 
platters I ” 

To the Samt : — 

Cn.UGXisn Castj.e. 

Aug vU 22n'L — The weather has been S 2 )]endid. The 
memory of sapphire lochs, and golden hills, and straths of 
birch, and heights of pine, of the antlers of red door, and 
of the salmon which rise and plash and tumble iin the 
Locliy, the Spean, and the Arisaig, make one rich i nth real 
riches. ]\rrs. Gascoigne, our hostess’ is an excellent 
woman. There are few things more consolatory than to 
think of the number of excellent people there are in the 
eartli.” 

“ Last Sunda}’' tAvo hundred worshippers, all ‘ Episco- 
palians, met at the bridge in Glencoe under the fir-trees. 
Thanks to Lady Alice’s bazaar and to Lad}’’ Glasgow’s kind- 
ness, a roof I trust Avill by next year dover their heads. The 
contractor came yesterday, and Lady Alice is away with 
him to the quarries to bargain for slates, and after- 
Avards she and I go and look out for a site. If -the 
land AA’ere but in the hands of Episcoj)alian proj^rietors, 
and some permanent provision made for the clergy, all 
might be Avell in Apj)in, and the old ark still float on the 
aters.” 


“ Nature. 

“ Ever living, ever dying ; 

Ever laughing, ever crying ; 

Ever spending and renewing ; 
Ever i^e, ever doing ; 

EA’’er ending and beginning ; 

Ever leaAung, ever Aveaving 
Into Avaiq) and into Avoof 
Remnants, fragments of the olden, 
Of the basement maldng roof. 

Of the faded making golden.” 
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ApPIN and GlENGOTC : THE PEOPLE AND THE PLACE 
Etom an Address dehveud at BaUachuhsh on Angiist 1th, 1872 . 

“ Last Sunday we had over us the blue vault of heaven, 
and the mountains of Glencoe on either side for our 
church’s walls It was a more splendid -dome than is that 
of St Peter’s, and the writing larger than that there : ‘ Te 
Deura laudamus,’ than ‘ Tu es Petrus.’ The keys of the 
Kingdom were delivered in Gaelic, and the whole service was 
in the same language. There Avcrc about two hundred 
worshippers, and as I looked upon them, eveiy Icnee bent 
in the grassy moss, and every head bowed low, repeating the 
words of our venerable Liturg}'-, I felt myself rebuked by 
the earnestness of their devotions Tlicic they meet Sun- 
day after Sunda}* in the summer evenings, under the fir- 
trees at the bridge over the river Coe In the silences in 
the service we could hear its current, mingled Avith the 
sea-like noise of the light hrecze in the pme-A\ood OA'cr- 
hcad When he preached the clergj-man seemed thoroughly 
in earnest, and the attention Avith Avhich he Avas listened to 
Avas deep and profound There AA’ere many old peoj)le Avho 
cvidentl}'' ImeAv nothing but the Gaelic tongue, and to all 
it A ’as no doubt the language of their choice. 

“Both the scene and its sun’oundings Avere remarkable : 
Glencoe and the hills AA’hich beheld the massacre, these 
people many of them descendants of the sufferers that 
Service and Liturg)’- retained AA’hcn so entirely abandoned 
elseAvhere in Scotland It aa'Us a little piece of the past 
fallen into the present ; and if not unv "pezzo del cielo caduto 
in ten a, to the antiquarian and the conservative, and no 
doubt to the religious inquirer also, it Avas a scene of the 
deepest and most stirring interest. The ideal is assuredly 
greater than the real The only remnant of the past here is 
the Church Tlie lands of Appin are gone ; the old holders 
of the lands and property are no more ; but the Church 
remains, notAvithstanding emigration, dispossession, and 
deaths, pretty much as before. Charlie Stuart and Eis 
cause are extinct, but the creed of the Nonjurors still 
holds its ground in the Strath of Appin,- in Lpehaber, 
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and Glencoe The tomb of the royal Stuarts is under the 
dome of the Vatican, their angels ^vith the torch reversed ; 
the arms of Great Britain, France, and Ireland are now 
merely a funeral hatchment there, hut here there is still 
life. Here, under the living vault, are living men using 
the Pra3^er Book of King Charles and the sacramental 
vessels of the Stuart Establishment. On the paten for the 
JSoly Communion in the Episcopal congregation of Balla- 
chulish you can stilL read ‘Parish of Appine,’ and the 
sentiment of the place is altogether with the past. He 
who would still see what the Stuart and Highland aspects 
of Scotland were, as seen by Sir Walter Scott and AVords- 
worth, let him come to Appin and Glencoe. Here -he will 
see still ‘ a bonny brier bush ’ growing in front of the 
house of Glencoe, planted and cherished in memory of 
Prince Cliarlie, whose white rose it bears. In the glen the 
Highland lasses still turn the hay in merry companies of- 
four or five, their blue petticoats and white jackets seen far 
off among the hiDs, or, single in the field, one reaps and sings 
b^^ herself. Still the old songs are heard in the old tongue 
— still ‘ the plaintive numbers flow for old, unhapp}’-, far- 
off things, and battles long ago’ — and stiU is sung the 
more ‘familiar matter of to-da}^, some national sorrow, 
loss, or gain that has been, or may be again.’ Nature 
likewise is all unchanged. For here is the sultry stillness 
of the everlasting hills, and in spring time the cuckoo bird, 
breaking the silence of the seas among the farthest 
Hebrides. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, aU that has been said and 
sung, it is strange and remarkable how little interest is 
taken by the English Church, or by the Episcopalians of 
Scotland, in these still remaining vestiges of their own and 
the older faith stdl here. But should it come into the 
heart of any wealthy Cliurchman to give himself to the 
restoration of this Church and people, and to make 
himself a home in this place, he would find a noble work 
and a hearty welcome awaiting* him — a work -^diicli would 
both reward himself and others in every way. 

“AVhen what is called the Anglo-Catholic movement 
first began in England, I, in common with many others, 
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conceived tlie liope that it would take the form of a 
revival of the best aspects of the past, that it would mani- 
fest the catholicity of out Church in the spirit, and benefit 
those living portions of its old organization, which lan- 
guished for want of sympathy and support. But in common 
with many others I have been greatly disappointed. This 
movement has merely concerned itself, on the whole, with 
the revival of antiquarian usages and sentimental practices. 
It has thrown itself into the defence of dogmas (which ^ ^ere 
not attacked), and into the cultivation -of relations with the 
far-off and unseen, in prefepnce to the living and real 
portions of the Church among us, a hich are languishing 
and in need, though still alive. Ah me ! how different 
would be the return from a arm hearts and loving eyes, if 
thus warmed and brightened beyond what Avails and cups, 
and vestments can afford, hoAvever golden, great, or lus- 
trous ! These things cannot reAvard us, and God most 
lovdngly and righteously has so made us that only in 
benefiting others can Ave truly benefit ourselves. Yet men 
think they please Him Avhen they do outAvard things in 
His honour ; but they surely miss a far higher reAvard and 
a far higher and better thing Avhen they put the dead in 
place of the living. I trust I am not uncharitable to 
Anglo-Catholicism, but I have been forced thus to speak 
of it by the experience that it too often ends but in a higher 
form of selfishness I say this because there are so 
many lovely and loving souk Avho haA^e been hindered by 
it from becoming still more lovely and more loving. 
And I believe that there are many Avho, if the more 
excellent way nd higher for themselves Avere put before 
them — the way Avhich finds an end in the Avelfare and 
hearts of others- — would endeavour to walk in it, and 
obtain a reAvard far beyond that afforded by observances 
and apparatus. ‘ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs,’ saith 
the great Redeemer. These are the everlasting duties, 
and in the discharge of them lies the true good of 
men. 

“ In the island Avhich fronts the quarries, and on wliic r 
the fir-trees gi’ow, lie buried, as you are aAvare, the bodies 
of most of the inhabitants of Glencoe, of Ballachulish, and 
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of Locliaber. The Stuarts arc buried in the old church- 
yard of Apj)in, where there are many remarkable and 
some strange mscriptions One in particular, by, I thinlc, 
a ‘ Stuart,’ commemorative of his wife, whom he calls ‘ the 
delightful Anne;’ but the Cameions, Macdonalds, Mac- 
kenzies, Eohertsons, and M'Colls bury in the island. I 
went to look for the grave of Maiy Robertson, so well 
known to us all, who died and was buried there in the 
spring of the present year I could not find it. But 
Mary will he long remembered. For tliirty and nine 
3 ’ears she tended the Church, as the holy women in Scrip- 
tin e did the temple. It was not only her place of worship, 
but to some extent the object of her worship also. Gifted 
with a reverence and awe which are the privilege of few, 
she was so little auakc to the common affairs of life that 
it seemed as if her mind were at times deficient Yet she 
said a thing occasionally which showed great insight inta 
character, and a just appreciation of its merits or defects. 
She uill be long remembered as she ought to be by all 
who have at heart the histoiy of the district and the 
Episcopal Church there. Her prophetic and worn appear- 
ance, her acts of worship, her inquiring and anxious 
expression, her absolute prostration before the emblems of 
the invisible, will be recalled by all at the mention of her 
name At the old ruins I found the memorial slab, how- 
ever, which marks the grave of the heroic blacksmith 
who at Prestonpans unhorsed a dragoon and slew him 
with his broadsword He was a Mackenzie, I thmk, and 
1 ith his Highland targe and sword, his kilt and plaid, his 
sturdy form, with the dragoon tumbling from his horse 
beneath his weapon, is outlined and carved upon the stone 
in a spirited — ^if archaic sculpture. Prestonpans and Colonel 
Gardiner (for it is one of his dragoons) are still subjects of 
conversation here, which Waterloo and the Crimea have 
not obliterated, although Waterloo also has had its heroes 
from this place Eilan Munn contains at least one Cameron 
of Fassifern, the gallant laird of which, with so many others 
of his heroic regiment, the 42nd, fell at Quatre Bras or 
Waterloo. There is also a carving on a stone commemora- 
tive of the descent of a white dove upon the bosom of a 
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quarryman, as he lay when struck do^ n mortally wounded 
by a shot from the quarries 

" Eilan Munn is the isle of the saint or -hermit of that 
name, but this holy man must not be confounded with 
the saint of Glasgow, Kentigem, the ‘darling Mimgo’ of 
St. Serf, as Dean Stanley calls liim. The latter ‘s ^as con- 
temporary with Columba, but he from i^hom our Eilan 
takes its name was a later i orthy, one probably with a 
mission from Iona Round his cell a burial-ground for 
the dead bodies of his converts was soon formed, until at 
last the island became the final resting-place of all con- 
nected with the district by the ties of kindred and locality 
as well as of religion Eilan Munn had connection with a 
southern diocese Its chapel was a dependency, I think, 
upon the abbey of Paisley. 

“ It is remarkable from what distances the bodies of the 
dead are brought to this last resting-place — ^frequentty 
from Glasgow, and sometimes from America Moreover, 
the very living come from the latter, to await their end 
near the venerable churchyard, and a curious illustration 
of the fact came under my own observation ‘ Do you see 
that lame old man,’ said my coropanion, ‘ at the end of 
the village He came here in a dying state, all the way 
from America, to be bulled at Eilan Munn, and he does 
not know what to do now, for he has got better 

“Callart and Culchenna, the first now tenanted by 
members of the great and historic house of Radcliffe, 
and the last at times the retirement of the beloved and 
lamented Dr Norman Macleod, of the Established Church, 
lie both sleeping m their birchen woods opposite to Eilan 
Munn. But the outward rush of the tide now streaming 
seaward, and on the bases of the giant hills that strange red 
weird light warns us that it is sunset, and time for us to 
descend from Eilan Munn and to leave its tombs to the 
silence of the night, the requiem of the s'ea bfrds, and the 
mournful cry of the sohtaiy cmlew — to leave Eilan Munn 
and to betake ourselves to the mainland, i here the com 
crake now is calling, while the lark sings overhead We 
land by the mouth of the sounding Cona, whose waterfall 
is heard amidst the trees, and enter the silent porch of the 
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I'Taedonalds, beside Prince Charlie’s Rose-tree, and lie 
down at last to dream of .Sir Walter and of Waverley, 
until the words come back (quoted with such good taste 
and feeling b}’' Sir W. Stirling Maxwell at the Scott 
Banquet of last year), Sir Walter’s own melanchol}* refrain 
on the sunn}’- shores of Naples, but which ever and anou 
steal upon us in Appiii and Lochaber — 

‘ It’s up the craggy mountain. 

And down the. mossy glen, 

We canna gang a milking 
Por Charlie and his men.’ ” 

Dr. Ewing returned to Lochgilphead for the synod 
of September the 18th, where he delivered his Charge 
on ^^The Character and Place of Holy Scripture in 
Christianity,’’ of which the following is a summary : — 

“ The revision of Holy Scripture now going on by the 
Committee of Divines assembled for that purpose at West- 
minster has opened out momentems questions. 

The questions raised are such as involve both the cha- 
racter and the value of revelation, and to a certain extent 
the fact of the revision not only raises but answers them, 
for it implies that ScrqDture is not to be considered as 
miraculously perfect, but only as providentially preserved, 
and not free from errors or imperfections, but developing 
from wdthin itself the means of correcting the one and 
supplementing the other. It is further assumed that there 
does- not exist, that there never has existed, any body 
which could authorise the letter of Scripture, and, on the 
contrary, that the letter, when rightly learned, calls forth 
a spiritual body which is capable of judging of its contents. 
Examining Scripture by its own light, in the reverent 
exercise of the power which is inherent wdthin us, probably 
these conclusions wdll be arrived at : — 

“ Fu’st, that although revelation could not have been 
hnagined by ourselves, w’^e are able to recognise and accept 
it when placed before us, and are by its acceptance raised 
to a higher being ; secondly, that the Bible contains a 

Q Q 
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series of revelations, extending over a period of 3,000 
years, of ‘wliicli tlie most modern is 1,800 years old ; 
thirdly, -that tlie revelations were given by degrees , and, 
fonrtbly, by accommodation — ^tbat is to say, as men were 
progressively able to bear tbem Revelation supplies tbe 
wants of natuie ; is its complement and explanation, not 
its contradiction or destruction It does not contain a 
S3’stematic arrangement, 3*et it is connected by a chain 
which, although interrupted, is traceable throughout. It 
deals mainly vith the history of one nation — a nation 
chosen to bring forth the Messiah — and it is only in rela- 
tion to Him that the histoiy of any other nation would 
seem to have a place in the sacred writings 

“ In the progress of revelation the knowledge of God 
and immortahty is at first faint and distant, limited and 
specific ; it is always expanding, until at last it embraces 
all the world and all future worlds The God of the Jew 
can scarcely be called the God of the Christian, for the 
Jew finds himself in antagonism with the first principles 
of Christianity, namely, that all men are brethren The 
progress of revelation can be easil}’’ recognised when we 
contrast the wisdom of Solomon with that of St J ohn and 
St Paul, or above all with the sayings and hfe of Christ 
The series is also one of accommodation as well as degree. 
We find the earlier law and rites annulled and superseded 
by later ones And it is impossible, if we have regard to 
the state of man at various stages of his career, from the 
infancy of the race to the present age, to imagine that the 
method of his education could have been different 
Judaism, in short, is one long system of accommodation to 
be -superseded, as it has been, by that to which it con- 
ducted Conscience and the intellect, oiiginally immature, 
have to be dealt with as they are able to bear the hght , 
and in revelation they are so dealt with 

“ But bej’-ond this, it has to be considered that the Bible 
is not the revelation itself, but only its record — ^the work 
of human hands subject to infirmity — a record embodied in 
human language, i hich was never fully able to express tha't 
vhich it 1 as intended to convey, and com m itted to writing 
necessarily subject to aU the accidents of time and change 
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" Kercrtlaeless, reTclation is true. Althoiigli tlie veliicle 
is imperfect and exposed to deterioration, no such imper- 
fection or deterioration belongs to it as materiallj'j if at all, 
to affect the substance or essence of rcyelation. But from 
time to time the Biblical documents must be studied, as it 
yore, anew, hj the aid of the latest scholarship, and in the 
hght of the developing Christian spirit -which is- begotten 
by Scripture, and still more by the Divine source from 
which Scripture came. Emendations of the text of the 
original and amendments in translation have taken place, 
such as learning has dictated and the analogy of faith 
demanded. The Canon, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, now under revision, is that which has generally been 
accepted bj^- the Chinch. Although it possesses no external 
seal, but only pro'\ddential indication of its Divine origin, 
it has been taken to be authentic. It is true that some 
early assemblies of. the Church rejected portions of the 
Nei Testament which others accepted, and that the Canon 
of the Old Testament varied fi-om time to time among the 
Jews ; yet as, since the epoch of the Council of Nice, most 
of the present canonical books have been accepted, no 
question is now raised as to their authenticity. And 
assuredly, looking at the Canon of Scripture os we now 
possess it, it will not be denied that it has been most won- 
derfully preserved, seeing t lat, in many cases, it furnishes 
the most unequivocal condemnation of the errors of those 
who have been instrumental in preserving it. 

“ If it should be alleged that the uncertainty which these 
conside' ations attach to the letter of revelation diminishes 
considerably the security of the external gi-ound on which 
our faith rests, it is a sufficient answer to say, that no 
variation in the letter has been discovered of sufficient 
importance to affect the spirit of the communication, and 
that that spirit, amid all variations of expression, is unmis- 
takably Divine, raising us above ourselves, and .placing 
us on a level > hich otherwise we could not have reached, 
but which the highest within ourselves testifies to be the 
dv elling-place of the Most High. 

' It is natural that we should look for infallible guidance 
in Holy Scripture, and, no doubt, we find it there ; but let 

Q Q 2 
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us take heed lest we substitute a mechanical for a real 
guidance — a literal exactness for a spiritual life. The 
elaboration of definitions has often gone far to deprive us 
of the reality of the things defined, and left us at last 
with a merely mechanical conception of God Himself As 
men have too often, in ascribing divinity to Christ, for- 
gotten the characteristics for the sake of which alone He is 
to be regarded as Divine, in like manner we have forfeited 
the sense of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
the main substance of the Biblical records, by indiscrimi- 
nately claiming infallible inspiration for all portions of the 
text of Sciipture alike. But the spiritual .truth conveyed 
by Holy Scripture is so vast in its integrity, as to leave it 
a matter of comparatively small importance whether the 
mode in which that truth is conveyed is itself perfect. It 
is consequently an egregious error to su23pose that, with 
all its freedom, modern criticism has in the least affected 
the ultimate basis of faith. 

After all that has been written. Holy Scripture, 
as a whole, remains much as it was before; standing 
out and beyond any othei* writing claiming to be of 
heavenly origin, and' showing itself to be in its essence 
and bearing altogether unique and divine. In com- 
parison with the spiritual light of other nations, that 
ky- the Jews, and still more by us Christians, 
is so- much higher in degree as almost to amount to a 
difference in kind, and is altogether inexplicable, save 
on the supposition of its being a revelation. With 
all their intellectual superiority, the literature of the 
Greeks and Eomans, even in the case- of those among them 
who were seekers after God, is theologically as inferior to 
that of the Jews as the Jew Avas inferior to the Greek in 
matters of art and science. The utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets, the aspirations of the Psalms, and above all the 
recognition of God exhibited in the Avords of the Lord’s 
Prayer, have no parallel among the Avritings of other 
nations. The knoAvledge of Divine truth, spreading over 
so many centuries, and which grows and brightens from the 
most humble beginning, and increases to the perfect day 
of the Messiah, who is Himself at once its central object 
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and its end, could not have had a merely human origin. 
Standing in the silence of the universe and asking whence 
we came and whither we are going ? wlio made us and 
what is our destiny ? we have in the Bible a voice which 
answers all these questions, and which leaves with us the 
impression that the same power which enabled us to ask 
them has itself given us the solution which they demand. 
In a word, the New Testament imparts to us such a reve- 
lation of Clnist as the Way and the Truth and the Life, 
that in looking to Him, or in listening to Him, all minor 
considerations are forgotten, in his Divine eftulgence all 
doubts, all difficulties, are SAvallowed up in victory ; and we 
have no desire ‘ to ask any more questions,’ for this surely 
suffices us, that in seeing Him we have seen the Father.” 

At the close of the Charge the Bishop acknowledged 
how much he had been indebted, in the preparation 
of it, to the second part of Mr. Myers’s Catholic 
Thoughts.” 
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CRUISE nr TBE “V^TILSTERN WItEES — MEMORIAL OF THE 
ABERDEEN PRESBYTERS— SERMON ON MISSIONS— CON- 
TINUATION OP PRESENT DAY PAPERS. 1872—1873. 

8 HOETLT after tlie meeting of tlie synod the 
Bishop set out on a pisitation of the Isles ” in 
the yacht of Sir William Thomson. Among other 
Mends on hoard was the Eev. C aiies 'Watson, the 
minister of the Free Church at Largs ; and in a letter 
to the Eector of Westmill he has reproduced his 
impressions of the Bishop’s sayings and doings during 
the course of the delightf il voyage : — 

Noetheield, Lahgs, Jme , 1873. 

“ My dear Me. Eytng, — Since I last vrote to I 
have failed m more than one attempt to give a sketch of 
your brother as we saw him in the LalUt Roohh, during 
her cruise among the Western Islands, in the autumn of 
1872, I cannot rejiroduce the play of feature, the deli- 
cate movements of hand or head, which with kim often 
expressed much more than his word. 

“And with regard to the wit, the deHcate humoiu’, the 
playful fanc^’", that existed alongside of so much serious 
thought — the fun in which he far outwent us all — ^it would 
be as ivise to offer the pictime of a rainbow by producing 
in a cup the i ater of its raindrops, as to give m a page of 
sentences the material which he made so bright. Some 
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ridiculous conundrum about ‘ Delos ’ and ‘ Samos,’ some 
trifling stoiy udiicli bad scarce point enough to cause a 
smile, he vroiild take up, and, dressing it afresh in all sorts 
of neu' forms, and using it for eveiy unimaginable purpose 
of illustratio'n, make it a Avondcr of brightness and richness 
and capability.^ Some of us had heard on shore a inan 
complaining of the minister of the district that he did not 
preach the Gospel, who, being asked how or in what par- 
ticulars the miiiister thus failed, made answer that he had 
rebuked from the pulpit and in a sermon one J ohn ]\lackay 
for misusing a white horse, ' as if that vjas the Gos'pel ; 
nay, lie had said that John should do to others as he 
woidd ]je done b}’’, ' C6-s if horses vms others vjhatever’ It 
was amazing what the Bishop made out of this small story 
— enlarging it, rejoicing in it, dwelling upon it, making it 
the text of disquisitions on character, on forms of religion, 
on national peculiarities, until at last John Mackaj^- and 
his white horse became the source of endless amusement 
and advantage to us all. 

Sir William Thomson, when he persuaded your brother 
to go on the cruise, put the j'^acht at his disposal. The 
idea was to take him to those parts of his diocese which 
were otherwise not easily reached. But it was difficult to 
induce him to carry out this plan. He was always trying 
to find out what the others would like l^est to do, and if 
by any means he succeeded, or thought that he had suc- 
ceeded, in this, he then made it quite clear that thus his 
plans too would best be carried out. 

“ If at any time he met with persons with whom he 
might not have much in common, it was notable how he 
devoted himself to theni — finding out the subjects that 
interested them, taking care that they had plenty of room 
in the circle of talk, which else might have closed in and 
left them outside. It was also very notable with what 
perfect safety he could be familiar : he never guarded 
himself, or took precautions, or retreated behind anything, 
and yet his dignity was never even threatened — that real 
and perfect dignity which he never lost. 

“ I said something in a former letter about the way in 
which your brother abandoned himself to his friends. This 
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is not a good term, but I know not bow else to express 
the absolute confidence he always showed in their compre- 
hension and sympathy. It always seemed to me that this, 
characteristic lay at the root of all his relations to God. 
He fervently believed in the friendship of Go'd, and inter- 
preted this word as applied to Him by what he Imew of 
friendly feeling in himself. It was in this light that he 
looked at all else that he Icnew of God and all duty 
towards God. This is far too large a subject for me to 
enter upon here with any fulness ; only let me say, that it 
was this, as it s'eemed to me, that made him unsympathetic, 
so far as his own practice weht, with all that is formal or 
artificial in Christian obedience and worship. He spoke 
of the delight a man would have in the handful of butter- 
cuj)s brought to him by a friendly child : they would be 
kept till they withered in a glass on the study table. But 
how absurd would he be who demanded from all his friends, 
old and young, a daily service of buttercups. We cannot 
conceive of God doing anything of the kind, and God has 
not done anything of the Idnd.’ Starting from this point, 
the Bishop had much to say of Christian freedom under 
the eye of God, and scarcely less for a kindly half-amused 
toleration of many formalities and ritualisms impossible to 
himself. 

“ Every conversation in which he took part did, as by a 
natural process, bend itself from its starting point, what- 
ever that was, towards things spiritual and divine. Every 
scene, indeed, through which- we passed, every effect 
beautiful or grand of light or shadow, suggested to him 
something of the mind of God! This it was, I believe, 
which made that sketching in water-colours, which he 
pursued so eagerly and so successfully, much more to him 
than the means of gratifying a strong taste for art. 

^ “ It is impossible to speak of j^our brother’s sketches 
without vividly recalling that familiar figure seated hour 
after hour in his place beside the mainmast, enveloped in 
his long’, sim]3le, rough cloak, with the monk’s-hood of it 
drawn so far over his face that httle of him could be seen 
but the quick gleam of -his bright eye as he strove to catch 
and transfer to his sketch-book some striking bit of loch or 
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moiintain-sidej from wliicli tlic swift yaclit was carrying him 
avrav. How eoGfcrlv he laid on with his broad brush those 
masses of colour, the rcall}’’ wonderful effect of winch made 
those hasty sketches even more true to nature than his 
finished drawings, while all the time his conversation 
flowed on uninterrupted by his work. 

“ Perhaps I may venture to put down my recollection 
of one or two scenes, in which I can still sec and hear him 
with some distinctness. 

“ One day we were. slipping in the sunshine through the 
bright waters of the Linnhe Loch, when we saw before us 
what seemed a fountain of birds springing out of the sea. 
As we came nearer, it was evident that literally thousands 
of white sea-gulls were engaged over one narrow spot in 
feeding on a shoal of small fish which the porpoises had 
driven to the surface. The birds were screaming with 
delight as they rose into the air, and dashed themselves 
into the. water again among the porpoises who leapt up 
towards them into the bright sunshine. Some one made' 
a remark about the singular beauty of the flesh-eating 
animals, but the Bishop had become grave and silent. 
But presently he said, as if to himself, ‘ I don’t quite like 
it ; I Avish there ^\eTe no carnhmra.’ After a little, when 
we were alone, he continued, ‘ There is no use in putting 
such notions into people’s heads, but I Avonder they do not 
feel for themselves the difficulty of the carniAmra — no sin 
and yet so much suffering — beautiful creatures, Avonder- 
fully created, with all kinds of grace, to walk and SAvim, 
and dive and fly, and all to eat other creatures AAdio can- 
not ev-en ask not to be eaten, and that from the first, long 
before maiiAvas made. You cannot explain it. — no one can. 
I am sure there is a way out of it, though surely not AAdiat 
some seem to think Avas the Apostle Paul’s Avay out, Avhen 
he says Does God care for oxen ? ” for our Lord says that 
God cares for sparroAVS and for all the foAvls of the air, and 
no doubt for everything He has .made. We must Avait 
]3atiently for this and for many things besides. It Avill 
all be clear and satisfactory some day ; besides, Ave have to 
walk by faith, and that could not be if Ave saAV everything.’ 

“ In the evening we cast anchor in a quiet corner of the 
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locli Hear BallacliuUisli One of tlie men got out a liand- 
liile, and began to liaul in Tvliiting two at a time. So all 
the fishing- taclde was got out, and soon the canvas 
buckets on deck began to overflow with ‘silvery fish. The 
Bishop, was delighted vith the scene, and in him, too, 
avoke the old instinct, -which he-ackno^ ledged to be still 
strong within him, and if he did not take a hne he 
watched with eager interest those who held them, and 
hailed with exultation every bigger fish that was swung in 
over the gun-«ale. As he was standing near me I heard 
him say, ‘ 1 e are gulls ourselves after all — mere carnivora 
and then addressing me, ‘ I suppose we shall always find 
in ourselves the counterpart of every mystery or diffi- 
culty we discern outside ourselves, and some new ones 
besides. For here in the morning we were aghast at the 
gulls and redbreasts, and nowin the evening we are using, 
not beaks and claws, but reason and high intefligence, to 
do the very same things, and rejoicing as they did over 
death and destruction — only we don’t scream. Why do 
we feel and not feel ? vh}’- see and not see ? “ fearfully and 
■\ onderfuUy made ” indeed — and made you see. Well, j^er- 
haps we shall understand ourselves one day as well as the 
robin redbreasts, v ho have good in them too ; for jmu 
remember how thej’- carefully covered the babes with 
leaves, and a n never did anything that v as better in its 
way than that/ 

''After a delightful Sunday at Bahnacarra, in ■\ hich the 
Bishop twice had service on shore, Sir William accepted a 
challenge from Lieutenant Lillingstone to try a race with 
his yacht — the Sybil — to Portree. ‘This delighted your 
brother. The two j^achts were of the same size (about 130 
tons), and of almost equal age, and no one could guess on 
which side victory ould lie. The morning of the race 
was almost a dead calm, so every possible sail was set. 
But no sooner had the start been made, than the wind 
began to rise vdth squalls out of the west. From the 
direction of the wind it became very doubtful if we should 
be able, without tacking, to weather the lighthouse point 
in the narrow sound of Kj le Akin, through which a six or 
seven knot tide i as settmg against us. It i as clear that 
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tliG yaclit tliat succeeded in doing tliis would gain tlie 
clay/ So into tlie teeth of the strong tide we steered, 
lying- close to the wind, which increased in violence till the 
masts with their heavy topsails were bending like lods, 
and the water raging in a torrent over the lee gunwale. 
If everything stood it was clear that we could do it, but 
the chances were that the topmasts would go. We were 
within a liundred yards of -the lighthouse with ten yards at 
least of deep water to spare, when suddenly so outrageous 
a scpiall came down on us, ancl heeled the yacht so far, that 
the lashings of the deck-hamper could no longer bear the 
strain upon them, ancl the spare spars and the larder and 
the hen-coop, and luggage and barrels were precipitated 
together into the raging torrent inside the bulwaik and 
shrouds. It was a moment of -intense excitement to us' 
all, but of unboundecl delight to the Bishop ^he literally 
shouted with joy. I can see him as he steadied^ himself 
on the side of the companion hatch, leaning on the steep 
deck : his black hood thrown back, his eyes sparkling, 
his right arm waving in the air as- if he were heading a 
charge of cavalry, protesting against a rope being touched. 

‘ She can do it,’ he cried ; ‘ the masts are standing splen- 
didly ! Oh, what good spars they are ! Hold straight on 

don’t throw her up. There is room enough — six yards 

at least of- water- to spare.’ And in another moment ^we 
had boi-ecl our way past the lighthouse rock, and getting 
out of the strong tide, which by taking more than half her 
speed out of the yacht had made her feel the wind so 
much, she lifted her bulwark out of the water, and began 
to run, as was her wont, on an almost even keel. As for 
the Sybil she had been thrown into the wind when the 
sguall was heaviest, and we were two miles ahead befoie 
she cleared the sound. When peace and order were^ 
restored, the Bishop did not speak, but his face woiked* 
with curious half-deprecatory smiles, and at last he said 
quietly, ‘ I did not think that I should ever again in this 
world enjoy anything so much as that five minutes.’ 

“ I am, my dear ]\Ir. Ewing, 

Yours very sincerely, 

“ Charles Watson.” 
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•Alexander Ewing was the most charming tellmr of 
stoiies. and a distinguished friend of his has addressed 
to the present editor the following letter, which, with 
its accompaniments, seems to find its most appropriate 
place after Mr. Watson’s yi^dd representation of the 
Bishop’s conyersational genins : 

To tlio Editor : — 

Bishop Ey ing s life must be very interesting, to 
judge at least from that portion of it which was know to 
myseE^ My only fear is lest the peculiar characteristics 
of his inimitable humour should not be adequately repre- 
sented Certainly none of his friends i ould recognise 
him in his biography 1 ithout these stories, -tthich in his 
mouth were parables, and you need not be afraid of their 
effect All great men, jffom Aristotle dovnwards, have 
been humourists, and have taught us that at times there is 
no better 1 ay of inculcating great truths than by edging 
them 1 ith an element of the ridiculous. I shall never 
forgive you if jmu do not find room for the stories of the 
Twa dogs^ and the ‘Bull of Kilgraston.’ The great 
attraction in the literary view of Norman M'Leod’s life is 
that rare combination of boundless humour with deep 
devotion which was alike characteristic of him and of 
Alexander Ewins ” 

The stories requested are here rejoroduced, but they 
owed half their charm to the circumstances which 
suggested them. The ‘^Twa Bogs,” for instance, did 
duty ior a variety of perplexed situations, from that 
of the Pope being voted infallible, when nobody knew 
in vhat direction the ship of the Church should be 
steered, to that of the party which has to go to the 
country without a cry * and the ‘‘Bull of EMgraston” 
was abundantly utilised in favour of facing boldly 
either hazardous duties or questions which involve 
in their solution apparently perilous issues. 
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" The Twa Dogs. 

A gontleman ono da}-- saw on tlic pier of Aberdeen a 
boy wlio was holding two dog.s in leash and crying 
bitterl}". On his kindly asking him what was the matter, 
the boy replied, amid his sobs, ‘ Oh, sir ! I had thae twa 
dogs frae the steamer to take to somebod3'’s house ; but I 
hae forgotten where he lives, and when I cam’ to look at 
tlie address which had been tied round their necks, I 
found that they had eaten it off.’ ” 

“The Bull of Kilgrastoh. 

“ When a celebrated living artist was in one of his 
3’o anger da3J's fishing on a river which ran through his 
father’s propert3’’, the gamekeeper, who was in attendance, 
recommended him to try a pool in an adjoining field. In 
this particular field, however, a formidable-looking bull 
was grazing, and the fisherman expressed some doubt as 
to the safet3’' of acting on the suggestion. Immediately, 
however, the keeper, without sa3dng a word, clambered 
over the intervening paling, and, courageousl3^ advancing 
to the brute, struck him a blow on the nose with the butt- 
end of his dog- whip. The bull forthwith turned tail and 
scampered, off. On his return to the fisherman the keeper 
quieth^ said, ‘'Deed, Mr. Frank, folks are jist spilin' ihae 
hulls hy bein' frichtened od them.' " 

In September of this year a meeting of certain of the 
bishops took place to consider the memorial of the 
Aberdeen presbyters’’ on the Bishop’s Grlasgow sermon. 

To Bishop WoEDSwoBTH : — 

October Atli, 1872. 

“ I do not shrink from the battle, as you- will see if you 
read my article in the September Contemporary Review 
on ‘ Anglo-Catholicism.’ I am summoned to Perth to 
stand my trial, and I shall send my reply to the Primus 
as soon as he shall have defined what are the jprinciples of 
the Church which he' supposes me to have impugned, and 
also what he means by the words he uses — ‘ Gifts of the 
ministry- and validity of orders.’ I do not think that I 
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shall or ought to attend the conference, although it pro- 
bably would be a friendly one. But as it sits on my own 
matters I cannot with propriety be present ; and besides, 
by doing so, I might commit (or be reported to have com- 
mitted) a cause of vast importance to the chance of words 

the matter at stake being nothing less than the Protestant 
character of our Church in the north for which I have so 
long contended.” 

l^either did Dr. Wordsworth attend the conference, 
and the Bishop again wrote to him : — 

October \%tTi. 

“I do not know but that you are right. The cm-se 
of our Church is the interference of our bishops with 
each other. I have not heard what was done at my 
trial, and, to tell you the truth, I am very indifferent 
about it Things cannot be worse than they are — the 
only life which seems among us being v holly given to 
these childish and mischievous substitutions for Chris- 
tianity. Ah me 1 when the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness, and pm*e and lovely souls are everywhere passing 
out of sight, and the kingdom of heaven is at hand for 
every man if the door were but opened for him, how sad 
it is there is no true sound of -the everlasting chimes, but 
that poor youths and maidens are lured to the rocks of 
the syrens ! It is well that we have not only an Ulysses, 
but in you a Hercules and a Jupiter Tonans, to save us not 
only from S 3 T:ens, but from chimeras dire, hydras, and asps.” 

Dr. Bwing had written early in October to Mr. 
Story , of Eoseneath, inclosing a contribution towards 
the window about to be erected in the parish church 
to the memory of Dr. Macleod CampbeU, and in 
acknowledging his donation Mr. Story preferred the 
request that the Bishop would preach the sermon on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the window. To 
this request the Bishop replied : — 
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Odolcr 20tli. 

“ dear Me. Story, — I >^110111(1 not have been so 
long in accepting your veiy tempting invitation, bad I 
been able to send a definite reply. The bishops of our 
Church are holding a council at Perth, to sit in judgment 
on a sermon I meant to prea-’h last year in Glasgow, and 
I cannot sa}' what conclusion the}’’ have come to. . . . My 
O’vn impression is — and certainly it is my deshc — that I 
shall be able to preach for j’ou. 

ITow time flies ! bearing' awa}’- with it so manj’- whom 
we looked up to as pillars and lights. Surely the other 
\A ‘rid is getting all the good people at once ! During 
these last three years, Bunsen, Maurice, Ersldne, C'^iDipbell, 
Macleod 1 How strange it is thfit their spiiit is so inade- 
quatety reproduced in their folloAvers, who seem mostlj’- to 
run off into a false liberalism which contains no cure for 
the world’s mischiefs and misery. And the Churches 
seem so entirely taken up with their own affairs, that they 
forget the object for -which they exist in the world : ‘ I 
have compassion on the multitude.^ 

To the ARcnBisnop : — 

Broom, October 2~{h, 1872. 

“ I should have answered your welcome letter lono 
ago, had I not ^waited for the ‘Deliverance’ of the 
bishops. I have just received it to-day, and it amounts 
to no more than that they have placed quotations on 
Church government from the ordinals and the canons 
over against quotations from my preface, leaving out 
all personal application. This is what I think they ought 
to have done, and if the ‘ Deliverance ’ does not open 
the door, it does not shut it beyond what it was 
before; and therefore, so far as I am concerned, I am 
to be let off. I got your letter from Inverness, which I 
keep with much reserve — ^my brother, who saw it, saying, 
‘ I am sorry you did not meet the Archbishop at Balma- 
earra, but that letter is even better.’ I hope you are none 
the worse for all this' last month’s work. I trust to be in 
London early in the spring, and to see you at Lambeth.” 
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To the Same (\ 71 th further reference to the inhibited Sermon) : 

Bishopston, November Ith, 1872 . 

“ I have been much comforted by your remaiks, quoted 
in the Times, on Dolhnger and his party, and our 
relations to other Protestants in this country. Although 
the bishops here acquitted me, or, rather, gave the 
subject the go-by, our organ, the Scottish'^ Guardian, 
has a leading article, ‘ trusting no more- vdll be heard 
of such opinions,’ &c, which are ‘repudiated by all 
the English prelates’ — ie all who hold that a mate- 
iialistic succession is necessary for a valid ministry • 
And certainly the drift of the chief activity in the 
Church at this moment does seem in the direction of 
rebuilding that a hich at the Keformation vas destroyed. 
The rejection of the laity from seats in the synod, the con- 
veision of tho Eucharist into the mass, the ‘ no God but 
God, and Athanasius is His prophet ’ — ^these are the con- 
clusions and the cry which carry the sympathies of our 
Chm*ch congresses And what are the laity doing ? Are 
they waiting to see Christianity reduced to an UltraTuom 
tane clique of priests and rampagious widows ? I tbinlr I 
would bet on the good Church of England’s ship, a ere aU 
the priests to leave her, rather than on any other Avith 
them on board I see Fioude tells his American audience 
‘ theie never was such a set of fellows as bishops.’ Assur- 
edly they have a knack of getting into the rear instead of 
the van of humanity But in the beginning it was not so 
Dear old St Paul went ahead, and ahead alone I look 
on your move on behalf of missiom as the very thing to 
draw off our superfluous waters into fertilising channels ” 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury addressed his 
appeal to his clerical brethren and his countrymen in 
general for a special day to be set apart for prayer 
for missions to the heathen, Bishop Ewing heartily 
responded to the call; and on St. Andrew’s day, 
1872 , he preached the sermon on “Missions,” which 
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is ‘onblislicd in tlic Tohime entitled “ Eeyclation con- 
sidered as Lielit.'* 

Tbe Bisliop commenced Ms sermon yitli the fol- 
low ing y-ords : — 

Many of ns are aware that a call of a veiy remarkable 
descrij tion is now l)emg made for missions to the heathen. 
It is remarkable in many ways — the way it had origin, the 
nature of the case, and that such a call should be needed. 
It toolv origin with the Archbishop of Canteihuiy, who, 
ob'^erving a number of Indian students attending the 
university classes in London, but still continuing heathens, 
was as much struck "with the fact as Poj^e Gregory was 
more than a thousand years ago, when he sent Augustine, 
the Archbishop’s first predecessor, to convert the ‘Angles’ 
into ‘ angels,’ as he said they would be werethe}’’ Christians 
— a coincidence at all events in the character of the call, 
and we hoj^e one of happy augury.” 

But on this occasion the demand from the yarious 
missionary societies was for men rather than for means, 
and it is thus that Bishop Ewing addresses CMistian 
parents : — 

“And vhen we think of the numbers of clergy insuffi- 
ciently provided for, and the number of young men who 
do not know how to occuj)}’^ themselves, the numbers who 
can find no occupation, the numbers who in search of 
wealth, of fame, even of a livelihood, or of mere sport and 
amusement, ad-^enture themsehes, and spend days and 
years in the farthest and most forbidding regions of the 
globe — in the Arctic and torrid zones — leaving their bones 
too often to whiten or decay there, or to be_ carried hither 
and thither in the currents of the ocean — ^we marvel that 
there are so few who, for higher and better things, go not 
so far, or go not at all. 

“My heart bleeds for the mothers of this country 
Nothing on earth is so divine and tender as a mother’s 
heart. She seeks nothing but the happiness of her child 
— his highest happiness. She sees him grow up, she 
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lends and clierislies him. One day that well-kno'w n form 
is to go away, perhaps for ever. They must all go into the 
world, she saj^s. She trusts he will he happy. She is not 
so occupied with his success, she hopes he will return — 
that is the chief thing. She is hopeless without this hojpe. 
Many do not return — ^perhaps most do not — ^from the far- 
away portions of the earth to which the}’’ have gone ; so 
she fears. One thing only could console her — one thing 
only, of which, alas ! the mothers of this country know so 
little — ^this, that one day her son should come to her and 
say, ' Mother, I go away to distant lands ; perhaps I shall 
never return. I go on a mission for Christ to the heathen 
scattered abroad. If I die, we shall meet in a better 
place ; and even now i e shall not be divided. You 
will find me, and I you, everywhere and always, in -Christ. 
I woukbstay — God knows how gladly — ^but there is work 
to do ; some one must do it ; I dehght to do it, and to 
cast ill my little work and life to the. great contribution. 
It is all right, mother ; to depart, to be -with Christ, is far 
better — ^better for you, as for me.’ She -would feel it "was 
so, and shed no tear, but sa)’-, ‘Many a time from my 
youth up have I given thanks to the Lord, but never so 
much as now.’ Why is it that the mothers of this country 
have no such partings ? Why do not they bring up their 
children to think of this as the object and aim of theij: 
lives ? Then would they have joy in their sons, joy instead 
of anxiety and sorrow — joy in their going as in their 
staying, in their lives as in their deaths — and be afraid of 
no evil tidings. For nothing new or strange can happen 
to those for "whom death is no evil but a remedy — at once 
opening heaven.” 

To his Bbothee, : — 

Bishopstou, Bectmlti'. 

“ I have not been able to w ite to you, as I wished, 
from being unsettled. We have been at Inverary and 
Poltalloch. . The Duke and Duchess were most kind. Wr 
saw many interesting relics — the crozier of St. Columba 
and the skull-cap in which the great Marquis of Ai'gyll 
was beheaded The Princess Louise is very like any 
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one only a litLlc prcLlier nncl more polite, 'wliicli 

liiakes it j)lonsanter for others, and I suppose easier for 
uerseLr. 

'■ l^ir. Stoiy, of Ptoseneatli, was there, and lie renewed 
his rof[uest that I should preach at the reopening of his 
church. I feel more and more that our little Church here 
in the north, if we do net allow it to enter into relations 
Avitji the other Cliristian bodies of the land, Avill become 
a necre cus/c and appanage of tlie ricli, and tend to divide 
sociad life in Scotland even more than it has liitherto been 
divided — a polic}' as dangerous as it is anti-Christian. 

‘'I IiaA'o formed a friendsliip, through the press, with a 
I'Irs. CraAvshay, of Mertliyr Avhose address on educa- 

tion struck me hugel}^ Slie seems an e.yrrit forte, if I 
from the extract she sends mo, Avhich pray 
i'eturn. In its Avay it is inimitable.” 

IlaAung resolved to reissue and to continue the 
Present Day Papers,” the Bishop again found him- 
self overwhelmed in correspondence, in the attempt to 
gather together a staff of efficient AAU’itcrs. 

To Lady Augusta St.vxley : — 

Pcccmlcr 27 (It, 1872, 

“De.ui Lady Augusta, — C an you give me Perc Hya- 
ciiithe s address ? or Avill you so far favour me as to for- 
Avard the enclosed to him and trust me for the stamp ? 
We ha\m been holding coiiAmrsatiohs here and there on the 
subject of his future. Italy is no field, and Paris is as yet 
unready. For a time ho might do very Avell in England, 
Avith an audience from the upper classes. Surely the 
Bishop of London Avould give him the SaAmy or some such 
place to preachy in ? and by this means, aiid by lecturing, 
and by occasionally Avriting in periodicals, lie might do 
very Avell. The Presbyterians in the north Avould take 
him up because of his marriage, and aaPo can tell, if well 
introduced and surely that might be managed — ^but that 
he might become the man of the people — the man, at anv 
rate, of the- elite (the elect), I have said something of al 
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this to him, and should do my little all — ^little indeed ! — 
to help ; but (Scotch-like, you -will say) if, as an avant- 
cou'i'ier for liimself, he ivould write one of the 'Present 
Day Papers * for me (they are about to be reissued 
con furore), it would help both him and me, and help, too, 
the cause of truth. Alas' that we should have come 
to this. But it is the fact that our younger clergj^ and 
some thoughtless and undisciplined laymen, are seriously 
imperilling the truth. And such as they are to deliver 
us (save the mark ') from the arrow that flieth by day 
(Positivism), and the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
(Jesuitism) ! 

“We had the pleasure of seeing the Duchess of Argjdl 
last week — ^very well, and full of mind and heart. 

“ I had not seen the ‘ Life of Lord Elgin ’ until the 
other day. The passage alluding to Lady Matilda is very 
striking and beautiful, and, alas ! too true. ‘ We ne’er 
shall look upon her like again.’ ” 

To the Editor of the Spectator : — 

Bishopston, Becemher 1872. 

“ My deae Mr Hutton, — write a line to thank you 
— ^for I suppose it is you — ^for that very remarkable and 
cheering article, anent Domer, in this week’s Spectator, 
It is a real ‘ find ’ every now and then to get such a thing, 
and it is only to be got in the Spectator. But is it you ? 
or if not you, who is it ? 

“ But I have a scheme ! I am continuing my ' Present 
Day Papers,’ and want fresh hands I hope for help 
from Frohschammer, Dollinger, Hyacmthe, and some other 
foreigners. Whether it be you or not, can you help me 1 ” 

To the Bev. A. J. Boss : — 

Bishopbton, Jamary 1th, 1873. 

“ My dear Boss, — It did pass my mind that it might 
be you, but I did not Imow you were so practised a writer, 
or (you will excuse me) went so deep ; but t ho shall say 
how deep or high the student of Dorner with the spirit of 
Erbkine may go « Well, there is one good thing, that as 
Mr. Hutton is overwhelmed with writing and cannot helj) 
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me, r rnny get some help from j'oii in a true and much 
needed work — the mnnifestation (as you tci'm it) of ‘the 
grovdng Christ.’ If that is well discerned, all the rest will 
fall into its proper place. 

“ I am reissuing and adding to the ‘ Present Day 
Papers.’ I at one time thought of giving the series a 
mure scicntilic aspect, but I think the co? 7 ?p?ct?o?i which the 
mcai of science Avant is the ethical and moral rcA'clation in 
Christ, Avhich Dorner so Avcll alludes to in the introduction 
to liis first volume, and AA'hich all can understand Avho 
think about religion at all. High metaphysics Avill not bo 
read bv one in a hundred, and Ave must haA'e circulation. 

“ Noaa* could you AAuite for inc an enlarged edition of 
your article on Dorner, on ‘ der Averdendcr Christ ? ’ If so, 
I need not say hoAV much obliged and delighted I should 
bo : the papers are to come out cpiarterl}’-. 

" I expect to pass part of klarch or April Avith the 
Archbishop at Lambeth, and (D.Y.) shall see 3'0ii then.” 

To Mr. Seebohm : — 

Bisnor.STOX, January -lilt, 1873. 

“Hy dear Sir, — T hough personally a stranger to yon, 
may I A’enturc to assure you that your letter in to-day s 
Siicdator cheers m}’’ deepest soul ; as. did also an uttrrance 
from the same Amice some years ago, Avhich s:hd that 
‘ there yet AA'ere among us strong men into Avhosc eyes the 
name of Christ brought tears, and aaLo for Him Avould 
even dare to die.’ 

“I- venture to introduce myself to you by means of the 
tAVO papers enclosed, and to ask your aid in a project 
Avhich I have in hand. I am about to continue the series 
of ‘ Present Day Papers,’ and am seeking help from those 
to AAdiom the same aspects of truth are precious. What I 
desire to see is a realisation of the groAAfing Christ in 
humanity — the completion and development of that to 
AAdiich man cannot attain by merely intellectual and 
scientifi.c acquisition. These are good in themselves, but 
in reality they do not rise beyond the Greek level. They 
ignore and leave unaccounted for the deeper and higher 
movements of the human heart.” 
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To 3!kliss O^VJJPBELI, : — 

BisnorsTONj Jamiaty 11 th, 1873 
“ My deab Maegaeet, — was very glad indeed to hear 
fiom 3 ’'oii, as I always am to hear of you and yours It is 
a connecting huh with the abundant past, and also with 
the fruitful piesent I hope the woilc gets on — of collect- 
ing and editing your fathers remaining papeis TOat I 
saw vuth Mr Story was quite^ I thought, woithy of and 
equal to his past, although theie are passages in his 
‘Atonement,’ as at x^p 140 and 381, which can never bo 
surpassed in value They have been key-notes to myself 
of all ho ever wrote or taught I have just eopied them 
out, and sent them to the Duchess of Argj’^11 I was very 
glad to see Mr Stoiy, and to make his acquaintance at 
Inveraiy I hope — but it is only a faint hope — to go and 

assist him (as he has kindly asked me) at the reopening 
of his church and the dedication of your good fathei’s 
window, and then I should also sec you all at that time 
also But I am somewhat afraid to make too sure of it, 
partly because I shall be most likel}’' then in England, 
partly because x^cople seem to think I do more harm than 
good by oveituies and attemxits at fraternisations of 
Chui’ches, for. which the time has not come To my mind, 
instead of lianng come it seems lather to be receding, in 
England at least If I do not go I shall write a sermon, 
which vill, xieihaxis, be better than sxieecb 1 am busy in 
levieivmg and coirecting my papeis It would be a great 
thing, and much xmzed by me, and I am sure by my 
collaborateurs and the world, if anyfr-agment oi fragments 
of your father s letters, papeis, or ether things which you 
and 3 'our brother can sxiaie from the Life were to find a 
place and preservation in this way Mr Story, peihaps, 
would give me a chajiter one daj’- on the ‘ phases of faith ’ 
m Scotland ” 


To the Archbishop of GtUfTHRinmT • — 

BisnopsTOK, lamtmy 18’^S 
“ My bear Lord Archbishop, — I fear that I have little 
to say to you, and - experience tells me that you have 
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nr»iHng to sfiv to me. Alas ! So, having nothing of my 
OT*n, f.nrl expecting nothing from you, what is to ho clone ? 
Yol now and then rne must venture to ‘speak to the man 
Til the holm.’ were it only to comfort him with the words 
that ‘ the night is far spent.’ . I do not my'^elf feel that 
all this Atheism and Romanism, and these other mon- 
strous Magellanic clouds, are more than clouds — eils, that 
is, or vapours, here and tnere obscuring heavenly bodies. 
Still it is dark, and I dare say that we have got much to 
learn of the nature of God, and that He is not a figure of 
speech, nor to he detected by the microscope or the tele- 
scope, or mathematics even of the higher sort. In place, 
however, of finding no room for God, I find too little room 
for imything else, fearing the Pantheistic more than the 
Atheistic error. But who can look through the experience 
of life, still more, who has evei* recognised the inner mean- 
ing which is conveyed in the words, ‘ "WTiosoever seeks to 
save his life shall lose it,’ or been surprised asi by the 
discovery of hidden treasiures, when ‘ out of the eater came 
forth meat,’ and that •\ hicli was terrible before emptied 
itself in fulness of light and comfort — without exclaiming, 

‘ I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth,’ and 
‘ setting to his seal ’ that we have to do not with it or any 
mere arrangement, but with the living God Himself, ah\ ays 
and in all places ? 

“I am reviving the ‘Present Day Papers,’ with the 
theology of Campbell and Dorner as a basis, and hope to 
get writers able to meet the wants of the day in the pre- 
sence of the existing Atheism and Deism. 

“ I have in view nor a Broad Cliurch, or Low Church, 
or other Church periodical, but four times a year a volume 
of four papers each on the abo-v e hnes. The publication 
will also inc’ude essays deyoted to the discussion of pseudo- 
Christianit}'", vhich, under the name of Romanism or 
Anglo-Catholicism, is put fors 'ard as the food man wants 
in his gi’eat need, poor creature ! and which seems to make 
those who accept it unable of themselves to discern truth 
from falsehood j while in the end, those who are rendered, 
or pronounced to be, incajable of proving anything, will 
be of opinion that their inability is a justification of un- 
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willingness to make tlie experiment. How sad the moral 
shipwrecks are which Manning and Newman have made in 
the eyes of all thinking men, and how little less melancholy 
is the conduct of our prelates and clergy -who, like Salian 
priests, dance before ai ark — the Athanasian Creed — which, 
if not empty, surely contains verj’- unworthy representations 
of God. 

“ I have given up the hope of j)feaching at Roseneath.” 


To the Editor of the Tmes : — 

February 1th, 1873. 

“ Sm, — We are, it seems, to have a visit from the 
Shah of Persia, Not long ago we had one from the Sultan 
of Turkey, and before that one from the Pasha of Egypt. 
They are our Oriental clients, lookiug to us to keep them 
on their thrones And we do so to maintain (as it is 
termed) the balance of power. But it is an expensive 
guardianship to us. Our last attempt cost us the Crimean 
War, and, although aided by France, involved us in greater 
loss and disaster than we had suffered for more than a hun- 
dred years. Let us take care that a Persian war does not cost 
us India. We certainly shall not now have the aid of 
France, neither shall we of Italy, as before. We are not 
particularly popular in Germany, and it is Russia % hich is 
to be the foe. Russia, because v e suppose she is about to 
possess herself of Persia, and so imperil our possession of 
India. 

“ There is no doubt that Russia is a growing power, 
and that in the best sense — viz. in civilisation and 
morality ; and there is as little doubt that the Government 
and State of Persia have been as corrupt and debased as 
can be conceived, and that for many hundred yea s. So 
that the “ Great King ” or Kingdom has degenerated to a 
wilderness and sometliing like 3,000,000, or less than that, 
of inhabitants. Yet it is a country (the Spectator tells us, 
writing, too, against the interests of Russia) which ‘a 
little money -s ould make most fertile. ‘ In ten years 
Persia might be restored by Russian engineers and Russian 
colonists to all her old prosperity. She needs nothing 
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but -ter years, fifty good ]i 3 '(lraulic engineers, 20,000 
convicts, (incl settled order, to become once more a garden 
in v’Jiicli a great jiopiilation might grow rich. Water 
once secured — securing water is in Persia an engineering 
affair only — there is no country 'in the world with higher 
natural advantages for. agriculture, stock breeding, and 
raining enterprise than Persia, and few with a climate so 
endurable Ity Southern Europeans, or one in which the 
I'juman race grows sturdier .... But,’ it continues, ‘ so 
shattered is the kingdom, and so thinly peopled, that it 
contains fewer persons than Switzerland, in a territory 
twentv times as larofe.’ 

“■ So much for our friend the Shah and his territories. 
Ma}’- we not sa}’- the same of the Sultan and his, where the 
A.siatic saying has been fulfilled to the uttermost, that, 
‘Where a Tartar horse treads the grass grows no more’.? 
We are to stand, then, in the way of the bettering and 
salvation of these poor countries, lest India be imperilled, 
or Russia grow too large. I do not write in the interests 
of Russia, but in those of ray own country, and of truth 
and righteousness. I write in the interests of humanity, 
and of this poor Persia, whose misery and famine were 
onty last year brought so appealingly, and appallingly also, 
before us, I vurite — before we are further embarked in so 
sad and strange a- policy as that of supporting tottering or 
decrepit thrones which have been the curse of humanity, 
and on which the doom of God has gone forth — to ask 
the nation to weigh well what we do. We shall not save 
India by such means, and it Avould be dearly purchased at 
such a cost if we could. Our only apology for retaining 
the possession of India is that our government of it is 
good for its inhabitants, as undoubtedly it is. We cannot 
deny, then, that a similar government would be equally 
good for Persia, nor that (in the face of its unparalleled 
internal moral reforms, in the manumission of the serfs 
by the present Emperor and nobles, and the like) the 
government by Russia there would be as beneficial as is 
our own m India. But we fear the aggrandisement of 
Russia, and, adopting the policy of M. Thiers, seek to 
make England great by making other nations small — a 
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poor and mistaken policy, as M. Thiers himself can now 
tell and show. 

“ Let us refrain from it, and believe that the good of one 
is the good of all, and he not so much anxious that any 
part of the world should be labelled with the name of Eng- 
land or any other local nomenclature, as that men should 
be better and happier, by whatever means their impro" e- 
ment may be effected. Assuredly we should do nothing 
to prevent it.’’ 



CKAPTEE XXXIY. 


TISIT TO BR003I — LONDON— ^TilSTMILL EECTORY — LAST 
ILLN 'SS— DEATH— FUNERAL. Is;" 

B ishop EWUSTG- was stlll comparaUvely yonng, 
and intellectually and spiritually lie was daily 
growing in newness of '\dgoni- and of life. His affections 
Jiad the dew of tlieir yontli upon them, lie was watcliing 
with only keener interest and profonnder insight the 
yarions eyolntions in science, in politics, in theology, 
and, as if heretofore he had been little more than a 
jiassive spectator of the eyents which had ceurred 
since he first entered the ministry, he Wc s laying 
down a programme of future labour, and looking 
forward to the accomplishment of his plans- with an 
altogether joyful confidence and hope. Eor him the 
great day of reconeilement had dawned. Christ was 
claiming for his own the yhole sphere of legitimate 
human actiyity. The lights of science, of conscience, 
of all Scripture giyen by the inspiration of God, were 
conyerging to a common focus for the illumination of 
the world, and the Bishoj) was girding himself anew 
to bear ' witness of the glad tidings to his age. Put 
though his eye was not dim, nor his intellectual force 
abated, the twelye hows of his mortal day were drawing 
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to a close. It was with, larger, other eyes than onrs ” 
that he was, to watch the gradual increase of the day, 
whose advent he had hailed with the thankfulness of 
those who have been watchers in the night. 

Early in February of- this year he paid a visit to 
Broom, but there w^s no ground for apj)rehending 
that it w^’ to be the last. It is true that he caught 
cold on the journey from Bishopston, but the 
days he passed under his daughter’s roof at this 
time gave him the greatest enjoyment. He read 
with his usual avidity, and among other subjects 
he was greatly interested in finding it stated, and 
proved by statistics, in an American newspaper, that, 
in direct contradiction of what had been asserted by 
certain Englishmen, orthodoxy on the subject of ‘the 
Trinity had vastly increased in consequence of the 
Episcopal Church in America having dropjDed in 
public worship the use of the Athanasian Creed. 
His correspondence, moreover, did not slack, and, 
besides his private letters, he addressed to the public 
press communications on the following subjects : to the 
Sp6ct(xtov^ on the Athanasian Creed^ to the Edinbuvgh 
Evening Courant^ on infanticide; to the Scotsman, oh 
the death of Hean Eamsay — a letter to which reference 
has already been made ; and to the Scottish Guardian, 
on schools and catechists — on the way in which the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland might best provide for 
the sphitual welfare of the children of her communion 
under the Hew Public Education Act, if that Act 
should preclude religious instruction from either 
being authorised by a local school board or being 
imparted by the schoolmaster. 



LAST JOURNF.r TO THE SOUTH. 6zi 

TJiere was yet one otlier question of tlie day wliicli 
engaged tlie consideration of tlie Eisliop at tliis 
time, and tliis was, to nse Ms own language, ‘‘ the 
sanction wliicii recent legislation had given to. immo- 
rality.’’ This legislation he resented with his 
wliole soul, and he W8.s to the very last urgent in 
maintaining that the Church of England, with the 
Archbishop in the van, should never rest until the 
obnoxious bill had been expunged from the Statute 
Eook. In Dr. Ewing’s regard experience had proved 
that the measiue was utterly inefficacious as a means 
of preventmg physical suffering, while it committed 
a Christian community to legislation in behalf of vice, 
and proclaimed that there was one class of society 
whom it was oilr duty to insult and still further 
degrade, instead of seeMng to raise and save. 

The Bishop took farewell of Broom towards the end 
of March, and oh reaching London he thus wrote to 
his daughter : — 

To Mrs. Cettm: — 

35, GrLOTTCESTEE Place, Hyee Pakk, W 
March 2^th, 1873. 

"My deaeest Nina, — I have not enjoyed a visit to 
you and yours for many a day so much as my last. It 
was long and strong, and the ‘sweet habit of living 
together,’ as Augustine says, has only one fault — that it 
comes to an end. I find that I can only get on in life by 
forgetting the things which are behind ; yet your music is 
still ringing in my very ears, and your white dress and red 
skirt' fiit before my eyes, and your husband’s ever great 
and thoughtful kindness dwells in my heart. I hope it will 
not be very long ere we meet again. ‘ What am I that so 
much has been, done for me ? ’ I go to you from quiet 
Argyll, and then from you here,, and from here to West- 
mill, and- from thence to Lambeth, and then back to 
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Argyll, ■i'liere Ea comes in June. It is all of God, by 
■\vliom we are led, and of whom we are tangbt, and 
‘ because He lives, we li-\ e also.’ Yet nowadays the Bible 
is discredited by those -nbo have reached the height the}’- 
have attained by its means, and it is the fashion to call 
God Hims elf a ' stream of tendency.’ 

“ As yet I have seen and done nothing, and am only 
down this evening for the first time. I shall probably 
rerfiain h<3^e till this day week ; our friends here are kind- 
ness itself, and the general is a fine old man of a fine war- 
rior race. 

“ I do not like to say farewell ; Walter and Sti wiU, I 
fear, soon forget me, but I am a poor companion for the 
young and strong.” 

To the Archbishop of OAnTEKBURT : — 

35, GroucffiisTER PiiACE, Hvde Park, W. 

March 2Uh, 1873. 

“ Mt deah Loed Arch ishop, — I got up here on Satur- 
day, and should ere now have gone to pay my respects to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had I not been overwhelmed 
V itlr headache from the rheumatic sno-^vs of Kendal and 
of Shap But whenever I can venture out I shall salute 
the chief pastor of our English Church Iililitant, and, I 
hope, see Mrs Tait and the children. But I chiefly 
look forward to being with you, that we may enter 
together into the rest of higher talk about such things 
as he well Imew the secret of vho w’ote, ‘Thou art my 
portion, O Lord, I have promised to keep thy law.’ 

“ I go (D.Y.) on Saturday Or Monday to my brother’s at 
Westmill, and shall remain there till after Easter, and until 
your return fi:om Addington, when, and - a ith your leave, I 
should lik e to be for a little time with you,” 

To the Incumbent of Sr. Oolumba, Kilmartin. 

WESTOnm. Bectort, Easier Sunday, 1873. 

“ My dear Mapletoh, — wrote the Chancellor a first- 
rate .letter ! said you had been my right hand for nearly 
twenty years — climate began to tell — ^long ser-vice for 
nothing but v ork’s sake — ^now desirous to return to your 
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or%D country — "wiiej cliildrcii, future of these to consider — 
foric •'.ros in organizing of parishes — pastoral care — ^gentle- 
man, honours at Oxford — ^father old rector — ^mother’s 
family’- famous — ^Ih-ees of Allcsley — naturalists — ^you 
naturalist — stron" on the connection between natural 

O 

and revealed religion — much wanted in those days. If 
Sdborne itself wanted a rector — very man, fit successor 
for Gilbert White. I can't think such a masterpiece 
will be without admirers. Pray let me kno^ . I hope 
in ten da^^s or so to send you a volume of sermons I am 
publishing. Lift up your heart, my dear Mapleton, to the 
Most High, our blessed Lord, who is ihe lilost High. ’ 

lo Mrs. Grtim:; — 

Westmill, Easin' Ifohday, 1873. 

'' My dlaueSt Hina, — ... I do not know that I ever 
enjoyed an Easter-day so much as ycsterda3^ It was 
Elsie’s first Communion, and we had the peace of an 
English parish: the quiet groups going' to church, the 
Easter bells, the hymns, the budding hedges, and the birds 
— all speaking of resurrection, I shrink from a return to 
the bitter north. But let us carry in our hearts the .ever- 
lasting chime, and in due time bej^ond these voices there 
will be peace. I am much better here, which i"?, suspect, 
owing to the diy air, so different from the coast of Loch 
Eyne. But who can tell ? it ma^^ be something else. . . . 
I wish ^mu had been with us yesterda}’-, that I might have 
heard your voice in the old church here, and in the 
ancient hallelujah, ‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.’ . . . 
My best love to Alexander and the little ones.” 

And here the editor of this memoir must stay 
his hand, and present to the reader the story of Bishop 
Ewing’s last days, as supplied in the following letter 
from the Eector of '^Vestmill : — 

It was on the last day of March that my brother 
arrived here from General McCleverty’s in London, where 
he had spent some daj’^s, while Lady Alice had gone to 
visit a relative in Buckinghamshire. One of those daj^s 
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happened to be his birthday. It was the first time in his 
life that the 25 th of March had been passed by him away 
from any member of his own family ; and although, in 
writing to me, he said nothing expressive of a sense of 
loneliness, I could gather from the terms in which he 
spoke of the great consideration shown to him by his 
friends in Gloucester Place, that he felt it strange to be 
apart from every one of his own domestic circle. His 
health was then very broken. Barely did my brother 
pass the first hours of the day without severe headache, 
although dll steadily working at his usual occupation. 
He had a volume of sermons proceeding through the 
press, and he had on hand the materials for a fresh volume 
of his ' Present Day Papers.’ 

“ Among other friends who came to him in London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury called upon him- when he was on 
his way from Windsor to Lambeth. My brother was that 
day confined to his room, and he was deeply touched with 
the Archbishop’s kindness in remaining an hour with' him. 

“It was in the evening that my brother reached West- 
mill. He was in his usual happy spirits, but looldng very 
worn and fragile. The change in his former habits made 
it soon evident to us that his strength was less than it 
used to be. He was no longer able to appear at the 
breakfast-table, but remained in his room till ’the middle 
of the day ; and it was from observing the fatigue it gave 
bim to dress when I was with him of a morning that I 
was first painfully impressed with the shattered state of 
his health. Still, after he had been a week or so with us, 
there was a manifest change for the better. His head- 
aches were less frequent ; he found the air of this place 
reinvigorating, and when the weather was fine he was 
able to go out in a close carriage, and occasionally to walk 
in the garden. He wrote much in his own room, and was 
very happy, as he always was, in having young people 
about him, at other times He took great pleasure in the 
occupation — always a favourite one — of drawing pictures 
for my younger children, while he would read to us aloud 
in the evening, and when we had music throw in a few 
notes occasionally into some favourite song. 
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Good Fridny felJ tlin.t year on the lltli of April, and 
altbongii my brotlicr did not feel equal to take a part in 
the services, he vas at church in the morning ; but on 
Easter-day he vas able to j)i‘each "with his usual vigour, 
and to assist in the administration of the Hol}^ Communion. 
That Easter sermon was the last lie preached. He after- 
wards spoke to me of tl.e great happiness which he had 
felt throughout tlie seindce. It was rare to him to minister 
to an English rural congregation, and he was much im- 
pressed with their simple revereaiee at the Lord’s Table.. 
It great]}" added to his happiness that a nephew and niece, 
who had iDeen recently confirmed, should hava received 
their first Communion at his hands. 

" I am not able to recall with precision the course of 
events in the days which followed. My impression is, 
that my brother j).Urposed to remain with ns some ten 
days longer, and then to pay a visit to the Archbishop at 
Lambeth ; and I suppose it must have been tOAvards the 
end of that period that his fatal illness commenced. The 
Aveather at that time was very bright but treacherous ; and 
although my brother had been obliged for many }mars 
to be careful in guarding against catching cold, his servant 
Herbert told me afterAA'^ards that, to his surpris he had 
then laid aside some of his AA'armer clothing. It may 
possibly have been from that circumstance that, the 
morning after a drive to Aspenden Rectory, he aAAmke 
with the incipient symptoms of an attack of bronchitis, 
Avhich in a fcAV days assumed so serious a character 
that we thought it necessary to apprise Lady Alice 
of the dangerous form which his illness had taken. On 
her arrival, howeA^’er, on the foUoAving day, a favourable 
change had set in, and,' as my brother had so frequently 
shaken off similar attacks of as grave an appear- 
ance, AA’'e were all hopeful that in due course he would 
regain his usual health. But he had suffered terribly ; 
the paroxysms of his cough were most distressing — at 
times I thought he must have sunk under them — and 
although he was constitutionally of a most sanguine tem- 
perament, I doubt Avhether he was ever so hopeful as we 
were of the re-establishment of his former health, or pos- 
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sibly even of its ultimate partial restoration. For even 
some da3>'S after lie bad so far recovered as to enjoy bear- 
ing bis favourite autbors read to bim, be would say to 
me, ‘ I could not stand tbe return of those cougbing fits 
again,’ Still be was most cbeerful — indeed, wben be was 
at tbe worst, after one of tbe paroxysms bad subsided, bis 
babitualty pla^’-ful manner would return. 

“ It was some time in tbe beginning of May that Kis 
daugnLv.->in-law, tbe wife of bis eldest son, came to West- 
mill to see bim for tbe first time on ber arrival from India. 
He bad been looking forwai;d with great pleasure to ber 
coming, and bappily be was able to enjoy ber societ}’’ for 
an bour ; but tbat evening there came a renewal of tbe 
worst symptoms. From tbat time tbe course of bis iljness 
became of a more and more alarming aspect, until it was 
evident wbat tbe issue must be. For now, in addition to 
intense exhaustion from long and distressing fits of cougb- 
ing, be was seized with violent spasms in the chest and 
with neuralgic pains of a most acute nature. How terrible 
must have been bis sufferings, accustobied as be bad been 
to tbe experience of pain throughout bis bfe, will best be 
seen by wbat be said on one of those daj^s to me : ‘ I have 
never known wbat pain was till now. I can understand, 
as I never did before, tbe sufferings of our Saviour. My 
life has been too hilarious, I bad no idea of the dark 
mile being anything like this.’ 

A remark of bis at another time struck me greatly, 
coming as it did from one who bad bad bis full share of 
tbe cares and trials and sorrows of this world. He was 
then comparatively free from suffering, and after Ijdng 
silent be opened bis eyes and said, ' I have been thinking 
over my past life, and wbat a joj'^ous one it has been, I 
must, I supposcj have bad much more of enjoyment out 
of my life than most men from theirs.’ 

“ Most truly might it be said, tbat be was one of those 
who 

‘ TJirougli tie -world’s long day of strife. 

Still cliant their morning song.’ 

'' It must have been ten days or so before bis death 
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".Lni; I foimd liim trouMec* ly-crin-^e lie had not been able 
’G v,rlte ibe dedicntion foi bin neiv smcs of 'Present Day 
P. pe. It bad been on bis mind for some time •to dedi- 
cate it to bis friend, the Dean of Westminster. After 
'■everal eiforts M'bicli did not v ti^fy liim, be at last bade 
me write doAvn the following i\ords ‘ Dedicated to Arthur 
f enrbyn Stanlc}’, D D , Dean of AYestmin&ter. A noble 
mnn, whose righteoiisnes*' has been in advance of bis 
gci trf tion * 

“ It vas not till within a few daj^s of the end tbcit be 
ceased to dictate letters, when be could no longer hold a 
per Tlie last which be was able to wiite with bis ovn 
band was the following letter to Air. Story, of Roseneatb 
It was written in pencil, in a memorandum book, and at 
intervals, vdtb great difficulty, and afterwards copied in 
ink by me My brother was unable to sign the letter.” 


■WiESTMUi Reotoet, BuETnfGroim, May 19^^, 1873. 

“AIy deah Mb Stoby, — ^I am indeed grieved that I 
cannot avail myself of the kind invitation with which you 
have bondured me, to take part in the service in which 
you propose to dedicate to the memory of our icparted 
brother. Dr. Macleod Campbell, a 1 induw in church, 
near Avliicb be rests from bis labours 

“ I have been confined to bed in my brother’s bouse for 
nearly three weeks by a severe attack of rheumatic bron- 
chitis, and I am still so weak that I must abandon all 
hope of being able, by the time you mention, to take part 
in any public duty. How much I should have enjoyed it 
and have been myself benefited I need scarcely say from 
participating in an act of fellowship and communion — 
which is, alas ! so rarely possible — ^but also in striving to 
express why it is that to Dr. McLeod Campbell I feel, as 
you also do, bow much is due to him in the way of reli- 
gious honour I think that we are indebted to him and 
the method be pursued for that nearer approach to the 
apprehension of God in Christ which is a characteristic of 
our day. At least, it seems to me that e look in yam 
before his time for any such recognition, as we find in him, 

S s 2 
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of tlie meaning of certain expressions of St. John and of 
oiir Lord Himself relating to our understanding of Him 
that is -true. This, I douht not, was attained by his 
application to revelation of that which has been the cause 
of our great progress in modern times in science, viz, 
the interpretation of its facts by their own light, a method 
by which he came to see, in regard to such a question as 
the At<^",ement, for example, not the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but the outgoing of an endless and eternal 
life — the revelation of character and not a law — a levelation 
which, as it is apprehended, gives life. This has brought 
about a gi-eat deliverance, which our fathers 'had not 
attained to, and the -s ay to which, in striving to lay it 
open by words of their ovm, they too often ‘ m laying 
bare had sealed.’ 

“ But although Dr Campbell may have done his 
work, there was, as I conceive, one direction of thought 
m which he could have guided us, and for which 
he has given us indications of his capacity in the intro- 
duction to the second edition of his work on the Atone- 
ment, and which it is, humanly spealting, the gi'eatest loss 
to our age he was not left to accomplish, since we have no 
other, as far as I Imow, equally caj)able and reliable for 
the performance of it — I mean, in realising and laying 
before us, in their true bearing and results, the aU but 
fundamental alteration which has taken place in our days 
m our relations both to nature and to revelation. Since 
our boyhood the progress of science has unrolled pages of 
the world’s history which very materially enlarge the know- 
ledge possessed by our fathers. Geology lias revealed to 
us ■ epochs of vast- duration, when there was not only no 
man to till the groimd, when the forms of life were so low 
and the modes of life so involved in, if not based upon, 
cruelty and destruction, as to make the contemplation 
very awful to tender and pious minds. Eeason has been 
driven from her thi'one when it was arrested by the spec- 
tacle of a lower life unconscious of any higher, and with 
none visibly higher to recognise aught beyond. Dr. Camp- 
bed was capable of recognising this in aU the fud volume 
of its import ; and wliile, no doubt, he believed in the exist- 
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encG of a higher, -iiavin^ a liisriier tlian that iu view, and 
v'hich was pushing it on in a manner so distinct and causa- 
tive tliat no need of the creature can explain the develop- 
ment of its forces hut the presence of tliis intelligence, he 
nevertheless fully felt how hard it was to reconcile facts 
vdth the supreme conviction he had of an Eternal Love and 
Itightcousness superintending and evolving all. For Dr. 
Camphell felt so thorough a consciousness withiii himself 
that that which condemned the cruelty and suffering was 
higher than the suffering, and while realising this he could 
not doubt that his own consciousness had its root more 
highly and fully in the Lord and Master and Final Con- 
queror ; and so, feeling this within him, he was able, with 
Job, to 'Jay, ' Though He slay me, j^^et will I trust in 
Him,’ and with our ble.ssed Lord Himself, ‘ Even so. 
Father ; for so it seemed good in Thy sight.’ He felt the 
blood and tears, and he took part in the same ; but 
anchored as he was in the. full conviction of the supreme 
excellence of love, and in its eventual victory as the most 
high, he was able to wait with confidence and to . say, ‘ If 
it be possible,’ and if not, " Into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’ I do not know that we have any one now left, 
nor any one as yet coming on, who would have helped us 
as he would have done through this godless sea, with its 
ever crumbling shore ; and one feels, while thinking of 
him, that a light has been taken from the vessel /lion the 
water was the darkest and the need of a giiidhx^ hand was 
at the sorest. 

“ And again, in that great change which has affected our 
relations to revelation by the fact that modern criticism 
and historical knowledge have taken from the value of 
the written record. Dr. Campbell, as he showed in his 
‘ Thoughts on Eevelation ’ how little the treasure itself is 
affected by the nature of the vessel containing it, howbeit 
we' may realise more fully than before how inferior that 
vessel is, has, at the same time, done us the great service 
in assuring us that the treasure must needs be itself divine, 
evidenced by the light of what it is, 

“ These twofold difficulties some have attempted to 
meet and to bridge over by what they call the Church 
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system, based upon the theory of a Church having existed 
continuously uniform and of one way of tl ought from the 
beginning; but Dr. Cami^bell, while realising that the 
integrity of the faith had assuredly come down to us by 
such instrumentality, was too well versed in ecclesiastical 
history to lean on a reed so broken, and, in point of fact, 
so um’eal, and ■p hich has* ultimately been found to be a 
practical theory only b}’" the monstrous supposition of the 
exi&u....(Ce of revelation in the bosom of one man, with 
whom rests its past and present and future integrity — a 
conclusion submitted to, however, by a greater number of 
accredited spiritual law -givers than ever previously as- 
sembled together in one place. 

“Would I could have spoken face to face what thus I 
write, and that it had been more to the purpose than this 
trembling brain can now arrange. — Believe me, my dear Mr 
Stor}'’, and w ith respectful and earnest love for the brethren 
assembled vith jmu in our common and dear Lord. 

“ P.S. — I should have liked well to worship once more 
in one of the churches of that venerable Establishment to 
which we are indebted for so many of our liberties.” 

“ The last book of a secular descriiDtion which he was 
able to listen to was Burton’s ‘ Topography of Rome.’ I 
think the reason wh}’’ he liked to have it read to him 
was that it suggested peaceful and unexciting jiictures to 
his mind, and that it did not demand too close attention. 
Before that it used to refresh him to hear passages from 
‘ The Recreations of Christopher North,’ especially such as 
we read together in other years ; bat the recollections they 
called. up became too much for him. Then Dean Stanley’s 
‘ Sinai and Palestine ’ supplied them place, and it for a time 
gretatly interested and refreshed him. 

“ As his illness increased upon him. Lady Alice asked 
him one day if he would like to see his children, and if 
she should telegi'aph .for those who could come to him. 

‘ Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘ why should they come ? It would 
only distress them. When last they saw me I was bright 
and happy. I could not wish that they should think of 
me afterwards as they would see me no ^ .’ 
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I it inust liave been to-wards the close of the 
■='.’eek preceding his death, that, as I sa-t by his bed^de, 
ii.e loolted at me and said, ‘You see I am not to get 
better;’ and then, unable to say more, he took off his 
episcopal ring, and would have placed it on my finger, 
but I put it back on his with some attempt to speak hope- 
liilly of his recoveiy ; but he made a gest-ure of dissent, 
and* turned away his head, unable to say another word on 
a subject too distressing for either of us .to bear. 

“ I should not omit to say that, ill and low as he was 
dni’ing the closing days of his life, he was still thoughtful 
for others. It had come to his recollection that a sum of 
£] 3, which he was in the habit of giving to one of the 
cJ ’gy of the diocese a little earlier in the year, had not 
been sent to him. He reminded his wife (who was by his 
side day and night) of the omission, and begged her not 
to forget it. Before leaving home, an artisan in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was often employed at Bishopaton, and a 
favourite with my brother, had come to solicit the loan of 
a not inconsiderable amount. It must have been with no 
little pain that- the accommodation was denied, for he 
left it as one of his dying requests that the money should 
be sent, not as a loan, but as a gift. 

“Nor were other matters forgotten. He e mminicated 
to his wife his wish as to where his body should rest, and 
that it should be laid in the grave ‘ in the quietest and 
most unostentatious manner possible.’ It was also his 
desire that the attendance at his funeral should be 
confined to his own family, and that none of the clergy 
of the diocese should be put to the inconvenience of a 
journey on his account,. * not,’ he expressly added, ‘ even 
the Dean — only Mr. Mapleton ; although I should like 
the Dean to preach on the Sunday following.’ It was 
about the same time that, spealdng to his wife of his 
diocese, he expressed the hope (which was entirely in 
accordance with her own inclination) that she would 
continue to make her home in it. ‘ I should not like,’ 
were his words, ‘ my name to be forgotten in Argyll’ 

“ So those most sad days and nights wore on ; but he 
had much to suffer yet in that frail worn-out body. Mon- 
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day, Tuesday, Wednesday, were all days and niglits of great 
pain and exhaustion. Thursday was the Ascension-day. 
Up to a late hour in the afternoon the spasms in his chest 
were terrible, but towards the evening they gradually sub- 
sided, when he lay back in the arms of his w fe, with his 
eps closed ; and so he remained till a little before nine 
o clock, when he breathed his last without a struggle — so 
quietly and peacefully that we could not tell when his 
spiD> ksed away.” 


On the Tuesday after the'Bishop’s death his remains 
•were removed from Westmill for interment at Bishop- 
ston, under the care of his second son, his brother, 
and his servant Herbert/ On Wednesday morning 
they were received on board the Yaletta^ which Lord 
Glasgow had with kind consideration sent to Greenock 
to convey them to Ardnshaig, The day was one of 
t anscendent loveliness and beauty. The sea, without 
a ripple, reflected eveiy hill in clear outline under 
which the vessel held her course, and no one of all 
the bright summer days which ever shed their light 
on the Argyllshire highlands and islands could have 
seemed to breathe a more touching farewell dur in g 
the last journey along their shores of one to whom 
these were so dear, and who had ever derived such 
serene satisfaction from the contemplation of all that 
is grand and noble and pure, whether in nature or in 
man. 

It might have been a dream of the imagination that 
nature was paying her tribute of moumfuiness in the 
wailing notes of the wild fowl which kept following 
in the wake of the Valetta, or in the dashing into the 
depths of the sea of the gannets, whose swift descent 
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from mid-air tlie Bishop used to watcli AYitli intense 
• 'rjjo3nnGnt ; but it tyus no fond play of the fancy to 
recognise, as the passing ships dipped their colours, 
and the flags on tiie coast AYcrc here and there flying 
half-mast high, hoY* general was the soitoy^ aYraliened 
lyy the reflection that under the dark canopy on the 
•locli of the Valeita lay the mortal form of one whose 
I'acc YTonld be no more seen. 

The funeral took place on Thursdajg the 29th, and 
as it had been the Bishop’s desire that he should be 
buried in the quietest and most unostentatious 
manner possible,” no invitations had been issued. 
It was not, however^ possible to carry out his wish, 
and by the time flxed for the funeral all the clergy of 
Argyll and the Isles, with the exception of one or two 
j’csident in the more remote parts of the diocese, had 
aiTived. But it was not his own clergy only, or the 
Episcopalians of the neighbourhood, including many 
ladies, who came to bear witness to the loss th 3y had 
sustained. On the day of his burial it was manifest 
that the Bishop’s endeavours after fellowship with the 
brethren whom he had seen had not been in vain. A 
request had come from some of the young men of the 
town that they might be allowed to bear his body 
to its final resting-place ; and the little church could 
not contain the crowds of men and of women who 
flocked into the churchyard ; and ministers of various 
denominations stood bare-headed by the grave of 
Alexander Ewing. The service in the church was 
conducted by the Eev. "W. Bell, the Bishop’s chaplain, 
the latter portion by the Yery Eev. E; J. M ^George, 
dean of the diocese; and when the coffin, covered 
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•witlL floTfers by the bands of Lady Alice Ewing, was 
lowered into tbe grave, there conld have been no one 
in that great gathering of mourners who did not feel 
how appropriate were the words which fell in broken 
accents from the lips of the -venerable friend of the 
deceased, “in the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
LAd.” 



EPILOGUE. 


yT thus on Ascension-day, 1873, that Alexander 
A E^vmg rested in the Lord ; but to pass aT 7 ay from 
our earthly yision was only, in real presence, to find 
himself there “whither his. heart and mind had 
ascended and continually dwelt.” 

Eut if any should ask why has this biography been 
Avritten the reply is ready at hand. 

It is good, surely, to reproduce, so far as may be, 
the his ■‘ly of a radiant sympathizing human soul, 
y'ho, much loved and greatly honoured, kuc’ how to 
11 fuse a fii-esh charm ,into the life not only of his 
fii’esidc circle, but into that of the casual acquaintance 
on board a steamer, and who, endowed wiili a truly 
Highland chivalry, stood ever ready to come to the 
front in the battle-field of human progress. But over 
and above these considerations Dr. Ewing had a special 
message to deliver to his fellow-men on the most 
important of all subjects — on .the character of God, 
the mission of Christ, the discipline of life, and life’s 
ultimate issues. And while in many letters and 
charges which have been quoted or referred to in the 
preceding pages the Bishop’s conclusions on these 
great f. ernes have been presented to the reader, a 
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special reference must here he made to his latest 
teaching contained in the volume of sermons entitled, 
“ Eevelation considered as Light,” which, touchingly 
enough, only reached 'Westmill in its published form 
on the day after his death. 

A theologian, indeed, was Alexander Ewing ; a 
E' iologian who had become a little child, and listened, 
reverently and humbly, at the feet of Chiist, as He 
spoke to his heart, to all that was best in him, of a- 
E ather in heaven who is perfect. ^ ‘ P erfect ’ ’ — ^that was 
the word which made all things new for him. He had 
read, no doubt, of the measureless significance of this 
attribute in the vn*itings of Thomas Erskine, but it 
was the great assertion of the redemption of mankind 
contained in the English Prayer Look which first 
broke up within him, beneath the crust of traditional 
dogma, the fountain of theological speculation ; and if, 
at a later time, he was found to be proclaiming a 
message of mercy identical in terms with those em- 
ployed by Mr. Erskine, it was not because one had 
been taught by the other, but because both had been 
following the guidance of the same Divine teacher. 
The currents arising from separate sources became 
blended in due time ; but, original, subtle, genial, 
and incisive as Mr. Erskine was in his teaching, he 
never seems to have attained to the jubilant hberty 
of thought and -feeling which converted all Eishop 
Ewing’s latest teachings ” into hymns of praise. 
On the plane of theological inquiry the great 
question is not who first uttered a certain pro- 
position, but Is the proposition true ? ” Bishop 
Ewing’s contiibutions to theology would n^t have 
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been intriusically of less value to the world had they 
h'een dhectly traceable to the iiifluence of the miiid of 
another ; but, as it happens so often in physical 
science that two inquirers, altogether nn1mo\vn to 
each other, have been led to adopt methods of calcu- 
xation or to make experiments which resulted in the 
same discovery, so, in the present instance, it would 
seem that the younger mind was guided, independ- 
entk/ of the elder one, to those truths which are 
entii’oly revolutionising British theology, but which 
were unspeakably sacred possessions to both alike, 
because they both felt that a light had arisen which 
was no more merely their own than the light of- the 
sun is the heritage of any one individual. It is 
reported of the elder Herschel, that when, one night, 
sweeping with his telescope the starry plains, a new 
planet appeared within the orbit of biis vision, which 
dazzled him like the sudden rising of a sun. In the 
case of Alexander Ewing and Mr. Erskine, and many 
like minded men, while personally strangers' to each 
other, the Day-star arose in their hearts. 

But it is by suffering that spiritual knowledge en- 
tereth ^ and, as the Bishop himself so often informs usj 
it was only by a discipline like that of Jacob wrestling 
with tlie ‘traveller unknown ’’’that the day broke for 
him, and that he found himself percipient of a light 
within, not borrowed from the sun, nor from any 
mundane system of dogmas ; which showed himself 
to himself, which disclosed a besetting Presence of 
infinite mercy and righteousness, which was, in fact, 
the revelation of Christ in him. 

The God of the ISTew Testament, says Hiebuhr, in 
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words wliich. l^eander lias made known to all men, is 
“heart to heart.” That truth is the key-note of all 
Bishop Ewing’s teaching. He has no poor apologies 
to offer for his creed. He has no dismal compromises 
to effect between attributes, so called, of the BiYine 
nature. To him God is light — all hght; His justic 
light. His mercy light; -light to be recognised amid 
measureless repentance, because he had failed to dis- 
cern it; light which is' its own eYidence, streaming 
into the heart and conscience that are kindred with it, 
and Uejoice in it when once beheld, as the natural eye 
rejoiceth in the light of the sun. Incipient loyalty to 
Christ forbade him to doubt the truth of the words, 
“ He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall see the light of Hfe.” He proYed the words. 
He gaYe himself to Christ as the Lord of meekness, 
of singleness of Yision, of childlike, ah-timstful, all- 
submissiYe uplooking. He entered into his closet, into 
the sanctuary of his uwn soul. He chose the strait 
gate which excludes all dream of priwate favour, all 
reliance on the mere voices from without, all subter- 
fuges or refuges of lies, within which we would shield 
ourselves from the introspection of conscience and 
memory in their seemiug sternest mood. It was Jacob 
Yn’estliug. He was alone -with the Alone, but vffth 
Christ as his guide; and the Eather, who seeth in 
secret, was “ Himself’’^ his reward. He found the 
secret of his creation — ^his own, and that of all men. 
He learned to say, “ On?' Eather; ” and the inference 
which Christ teaches us to draw came upon his sui' 
prised, and at ffrst all but incredulous, spun with life- 
long power : “ If ye b.eing evil know how to give 
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good gifts to your cLildreHj how miicli more will not 
your Heavenly Father give all good things to them 
that ask Him ? “ Uovj much more ? ” 

Bishop Ewing felt bimsclf borne nj) by these words 
to a regenerating newness of hope, which no words 
his conld ever do more than faintly shadow. To 
■lie question, “ How much more ? ’’ his one response 
waS; Iiviiniielij more ; ’ and hence he writes : God, 
seen as onr Father, makes all things sweet, all paths 
straight, reconciles all things. This Fatherhood, once 
trnlj^- accepted, solves all perplexities, and makes the 
difficulties of life clear and plain. He is onr Father, 
and, whatever is meant by that name, that is He, and 
always so. Life, death, make no alteration in this 
relationship. In life, after death. He is equally the 
same, and Father. Beyond the shores of death, toe do 
not go into a strange country ; it is still our Father’’ s 
house, tvhere the Father is dealing loith His children as 
they reciuire. Ho time, no space, can destroy His 
eternal, uniform, and paternal relation. It is life, 
health, victory, to believe this ; just as we beli e this 
do we have victory and life; as we fall out of this 
belief we perish. Most true is the dogma that unless 
we believe God to be our Father we ‘ perish everlast- 
ingly ; ’ it is the Catholic Faith to believe it, that, 
believing it, we may be saved. There is no other 
salvation but by believing this ; but this is sure — God 
is our Father and ever acts as such. It is good to 
hear this from the pulpit ; it is good to hear it from 
the press ; but, above all, it is good to hear it from 
our own hearts, and to know that it is true ; no doubt, 
to see the Father ‘ sufficeth us.’ 
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We must content ourselves witlL only a brief refer- 
ence to tbe three other elements of Bishop Ewing’s 
teaching : the work of Christ, the discipliue of life, 
and life’s final outcome. According to the Bishop’s 
conceiving, the whole work of Christ — ^its meaning, 
its aim, its end — ^was the winning back of humanity 
to the nearest, but the sublimest, of all trusts — 
th^ of faith in the inexorable and brooding love of 
the Father of our Spirits. The Bishop was not a 
sentimentalist. Life’s biirden and sufferings touched 
him very profoundly, and he felt that the stern 
conditions which inevitably supervene upon our 
involuntary entrance into space and time must be seen 
to be “ very good,” in the light of reason and con- 
science, if we are ever to be reconciled to their exist- 
ence, and not merely to submit to them as either the 
ordinations of a blind and remorseless Fate, or as 
otherwise largely compensated by the abundant happi- 
ness -which is undoubtedly to be found in the world. 
But in Jesus Christ he discovered the secret of 
reconciliation ; in that life of ineffable sweetness and 

' s'- 

light which was inspired, not, in the first instance, by 
“the enthusiasm of humanity,” whatever that may 
mean, but by conscious alliance, in the supremely 
ethical significance of the words, w’th a will of 
absolute graciousness and truth — a Father’s will — 
which, being perfect, could only, and must, evermore, 
whatever be the immediate forms of its manifestation, 
seek the highest possible welfare of the race it had 
called into existence. 

Pressed by heavy laws, weighted with cares, endowed 
with the perilous gift of free-will, slowly building up 
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experiences inio codes and systems, acliieving order, 
art, and -yorsliip, but the few ruling oyer the many, 
and the great majority mistaking tbe shadow of 
sensual indulgence for tbe substance of obedience to 
tbe perfect law of liberty, no “ mankind,” as yet, in 
tbe consciousness of humanity, but tbe dogma of 
favouritism reigning in Jew and Gentile alike, a race 
without hope, and, so far as recognition was concerned, 
without God ; such was the world when a new light 
arose upon it. Unlike the elder brother in the parable, 
so Bishop Ewing believed, our Elder Brother came 
down into the far country into which we all haa 
wandered. He came the advocate from the Father — 
the Paraclete — the one called in, by the infinite mercy, 
in the hour of our great extremity, to plead with us, 
to tell us of the Father whom we had forgotten, and 
of the home in His measureless love, to which we all 
are welcome. He suffered in His great enterprise ; all 
the proj^hets who had heralded His way had suffered ; 
but His sufferings were the incidents ” of His errand, 
‘^the gauges and proofs of His love,” and p ^ ^^the 
objects of it.” And, as He dwelt afiiong us. He pro- 
claimed the sacredness and ultimate dealthful issue of 
all the elements of the Divine discipline to which we 
are now subjected. Above all, and as showing us the 
Father, in His life, in His death on the Cross — the 
last, the triumphant hour in which, when sin rose up 
to its extremest culmination, He overcame it by His 
faith in the Divine mercy which prompted the words, 
“ Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do ” — He brought in the truth of forgiveness on the 
part of God, against the inexorable unforgivingness 
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of the human heart when once it is aroused 
sense of its own evil. 

This, the Bishop taught ns, was Christ’s work, 
show that God our Bather is with ns, is for ns, to 
ciliate our affections, to bring ns to onrselves, to EL 
and to each other. God onr Father has only one enu 
in view. Bj joy or sorrow, by success or failure, by 
-oucret stripes and baptisms of fire, or by great tides oi 
gladness, as on a birthday anniversary or marriag 
feast. He only means this one thing, that we shoule 
be brought round to the true end of our creation — ^tha- 
Christ, our only abiding life, may be formed withij 
us. The Bishop would tell us that the first chanter 
Genesis and the last chapter of Eevelation ar m t'L 
ing one — man made by God, for God, and, in the epd, 
made Itlce unto Him. Christ’s work could not be in 
vain. The law is one — “ perfect through suffering ; ” 
but that law is omnipotent and universal in its embrace 
and operation. Our Father is opposed to evil, not as 
yours or mine, but to all evil as such. It is hurting 
us, and His justice, as revealed in the death of His 
Son, is pledged to finally desti’oy it. Sursum corda 
are words which) constitute a continually recurring 
refrain in Bishop Ewmg’s wiitings. Be patient, he 
would say ; the end is sure, for God our Father never 
changeth. Chi’ist shall “ see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied.” When all the discordant 
sounds of earth have fallen silent, there wiU be heard, 
high and clear, the bells of “ the marriage supper of 
the Lamb of God,” who' taketh away the sins of the 
world. God is light. Christ is the eminent mani- 
festation of that light. To see Him is to submit to all 
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the noum, nr.ii the true.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

Donald hlacleod has done his work of compiling this memoir of his 
just]’ celeorated brother with e-.i'e and good taste. The introductory chapters 
give tm inteiesting glimpse Ct .a state of life and manners that is now well- 
nig.t forgotten.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW, 

“ Tiiere is in this memoir a sense of vivid reality and of close personal 
•'ontaci, which is a rare quality in this branch of literature.” 


SPECTATOR. 

“A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what Dr. 
Stanley';: Life of Arnold did for England.” 


ATHEN.ffiU]\I, 

‘ Tiiere is throughout these volumes a freedom from cant 
mentality that is raje in the biography of a popular divine.” 


tnd senti- 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


” This i'ook is a portrait, and it is so well done tliat it may be tal n as .an 
example by wilteis who have such a delicate piece of work in hand. 

That a man so free in thought, so bold in speech, so broad in charity, should 
be at the same time so simply devout, full of all the tremblings of the tenderest 
piety, is a lesson and example to ’us all.” 


CFIURCH QUARTERLY PREVIEW. 

“ A really good book. . . . We would venture earnestlv to commend 
It to the coiisideration of the English clergy. . . . Brave and tender, 

maniul and simplej profoundly susceptible of enjoyment, but never preferrinp^ 
^ to duty; overfiowing with love, yet always chivalrous for truth; full of 
ower, full of labour, full of honour, he has died, and has bequeathed to us, 
'which we hope will reach far beyond the bounds of his communion 
-i denomination, the portrait of a great orator and pastor and a true and 
'^earted man.” 


WESTMINSTER 
RECOAuife of a thorough man . . . 

Dr. M‘Li?a(j.q-ea] earnestness.” 


REVIEW. 

with boundless fun there is always 
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^fjWtoairg ^Ctemams, 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL REMaINS 

EDITED BY THE REV. CANON PEROWNE. 

Vols. I, and II,, CHARGES. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


TIMES. 

“ Bishop Thirlwall was not only foremost in the intellectual ranks of the 
clergy, he was, by almost universal consent, foremost in the ii telligence of 
Great Britain. ... In these ‘ Remains ’ of his authorship, as they are 
fitly called, there is something so .peculiarly his own, so transcendei.tly beyond 
and beside the utterances of atiy other prelate or pastor of his time, that, 
instead of complaining we have not more, we may be thankful that we 
have gained so much. . . . The volumes form the most complete record 
that exists, and the best manual that a theological student could pe.-use, of 
ecclesiastical history during this memorable epoch.” 

STANDARD. 

"Taken together they form a complete commentary on the ecclesias -jal 
historj' of the present reign, nor is there a .single question of import. 
which has arisen during that period which they do not notice and elucidate'.' 
Their literary merit is remarkable, and to all lo\'ers of conciseness, purity, and 
elegance they must appear delightful,” 

ACADEMY. 

" Almost every sentence is worthy of study anti regard. The time may yet 
come when these remains will take a place in An.glican literature, beside the 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ of Hooker, the ‘Liberty of Prophesying’ of Jeremy 
Taylor, or the ‘ Sermons ’ of Bishop Butler.” 

GUARDIAN. 

" We commend these volumes to the study of all w,ho wish to rise above 
the strife of words into a serener region, 

RECORD. 

"These Charges embrace all the chief points which have agitated the 
Church during the last thirty years. A calm, impartial, judicial -view of these 
occurrences is of inestimable value. It will be abundantly furnished in these 
two volumes, which ought to be carefully and thoughtfully studied by every 
Churchman who would attempt to realise the dangers of our present position.” 

INQUIRER. 

" A fresh perusal of these remarkable charges ^vill only deepen the i; 
pression of their extraordinapr ability and extensive learning, and of th- 
permanent value as a contribution to the history of recent tlieolo 
controversy.” 


Vol. III., MISCELLANIES, will be published 
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